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l  oEU  li  Ur  VALrAKAlbu, 

pTTTT  pi 

\tf M. M.. M,. M~^ M-ji  ,t«  *  *  *  *  *<* 

VAT^PA.UAISO  is  tJu*.  second  city  in  size  in  ('Itile.-  It  is  also 
tlie  most  im])ortant  commercial  city  and  ])ort  of  that 
Ke]nil)lic,  and  can  Ih'  com])ared  with  San  Francisco  in 
re.spect  to  its  activities.  To-day  all  the  elements  of  a 
modern  city  are  tliere,  and  tlie  ])romises  for  tlie  future  are  such  that 
it  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  oreat  trade  centers  of  the  world. 

Val])araiso  owes  a  not  insi<;nilicant  share,  of  the  ])ro<rress  it  lias 
made  witliin  recent  years  to  the  destructive  eartlujuake  that  took 
])lace  on  Au<;ust  10,  1900.  What  seemed  at  first  t(*  he  an  over- 
whelminf;  disaster  has  been  turned,  by  the  ener'TA'  and  ambition 
of  the  inhabitants  and  by  the  su])])ort  of  the  (lovernment,  into  the 
very  means  throujrli  whicli  tlie  lon<;-dreamed  reconstruction  could 
1)('  carried  out.  Those  who  knew  Val])araiso  in  its  earlii'r  days 
are  ])leased  to  note  the  im])rovements  already  made  within  the  six 
yi'ars  that  have  ])assed  since  that  catastro])he.  and  all  who  now 
Itccome  aciiuainted  with  Valjiaraiso  for  the  first  time  are  enthusiastic 
in  their  ])ro])hecies  for  the  future  on>\vth  of  the  .sea])ort. 

The  words  of  one  of  the  most  distin<;uished  travelers  and  critics, 
James  Bryci',  who  visited  South  America  two  years  a<;o,  may  well 
he  quoted  here  from  his  hook,  “South  America 

Thi.s  i.s  Yulparaiso.  Where  the  wanderer  *  *  *  finds  himself  attain  in  the 
linsy.  modern  world.  *  *  *  Seen  from  the  sea.  Yaljiarahso  is  pieturesfine.  and  has 
a  marked  charaeter  of  its  own.  though  the  dryness  of  the  hills  and  the  clearness  of 
the  light  make  it  faintly  recall  one  of  tho.se  Sj)anish  or  Italian  towns  which  glitter 
on  the  .steep  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  re.semhles  Mes.sina,  in  Sicily,  in  L.eing 
very  long  and  narn)W.  for  here,  as  there,  the  heights,  rising  ahntptly  from  the  shore, 

I!.a3 


'  Hv  .lltiprt  Hale,  of  fan  .\merican  fnion  Staff. 

2 Santiago  is  approaching  tno.iito,  Valparaiso  21H).0(K>. 


HAY  AM)  IIAIJHOK  OF  VALPARAISO  SIlOWI.NCi  THE  (’fSTOMUOl  SK. 

This  iiiirliciii  (if  the  city  was  Imt  Hide  injured  liy  tlie  eartli(|Uake,  ami  Hie  ImildiiiKs  are  tliereforc  sulislantially  now  the  same  as  they  were  liefore  I'Oil  The  liarlior  ilself, 
liowever,  will  lie  ttreally  improved  liy  Hie  work  in  iiroitress,  and  iiincli  of  Hiis  wafer  front  will  lie  eliaiii.'ed. 


-ntLi 


A  I ,  I  ’  A  I  {  A  I S  ( )  -  r  1 1  K  ( !  <)  \'  K  U  N  .M  K  N  1 '.M 1 1 1 ,  K . 

\llli()Ul!li  hiiillsevoral  yours  uko,  this  pior  possesses  liydruulio  iiioohaiiisiii  of  the,  most  e\(vllont  type.  weight  of.'ih  toiisoao  l>c  oarrioil  on  it,  and  vessels  of  any  draft  can 
at  it.  With  I  lie  iniiiroveinents  n  niter  way,  piers  and  docks  of  eipial  character  will  lie  jirovided,  so  that  the  iniinense  conmierce  of  the  port  can  he  accominodaled. 
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leave  little  !ii)ace  l<>r  h<iu.-;es.  ami  the  lower  part  of  the  towti  has  less  thati  a  <ntarter 
of  a  mile  in  hreadth.  <  >n  this  tiarrow  strip  are  all  the  ])laees  of  husiiiess — hanks,  shi])- 
pitig  oHiees.  and  .sho])s.  *  *  *  ( »n  the  hills  above,  risitig  steeply'iOO  feet  or  n  ore, 

stand.s  the  itpper  town.  ( 'oinnutnieatioti  lietweeti  the  lower  and  tipper  towns  is 
earried  on  ehielly  hy  elevators  (lifts). 

Th(‘  ii])])(T  town  lias  lictMi  takon  ti])  larj^oly  Ity  rc'sidiMices  of  the  riclu'f 
poojilp,  and  altlioiii;li  many  workin'iinon’s  cottajies  liavc  boon  built 
on  outlyiiif;  jiroporty,  tlioro  has  boon  littlo  crowding  on  the  broader 
spaces  above,  so  that  pretty  gardens  and  broad  streets  are  the  rule. 
Krom  this  elevation  splendid  A’iews  can  bt'  obtained  of  the  bay,  of  the 
limitless  Piicific  and  tdong  the  coast  to  the  north,  and  the  sight  of 
the  busy,  active  c(»mm(Tcial  city  beneath  is  always  attractive. 

'Phis  lower  town  wtis  the  anai  of  Vtilparaiso  which  snlfiTial  so  severely 
from  the  (‘arth(|uake.  find  which  has  now  been  reconstructed  so  expe- 


TIIE  FASmoXAlU.E  KACE  COl  USE  FOR  VALl’AUAISO. 


At  \  ifia  ltd  -Mar,  only  (i  miles  (in  kilometers)  from  the  port  on  the  railway  to  Santiago,  is  tlii!  summer 
resort  and  wali-riii'.:  lilacs-  for  many  of  the  fsiople,  es|H!<-ially  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Itepnhlie. 
Diiriii'-'  the  sc-ason  horse  raeinc  is  one  of  the  most  [sipiilar  s|K)rts,  ami  this  fine  track  has  .seen  .some  of 
the  Is-st  hlooiled  stock  of  the  world  at  the  mcx-tlntts  held  here. 

ditiously.  In  jiractically  every  detail  it  is  a  lu'w  city,  the  improve¬ 
ments  having  been  planiK'd  to  meet  modern  retinirtmieiits.  Val])arai.so 
is  not  old  in  a  matt'rial  sense,  although  its  agt*  goes  back  to  lo.'h),  but 
for  generations  it  had  no  grtait  prestigt',  likt*  Santiago  or  Jhma,  nor 
even  10(1  ytairs  ago,  wlitm  its  ])o])ulation  was  scarcely  above  ,a,()()0, 
could  it  be  con.sidered  in  the  same  class  with  better  known  scaiports. 
At  the  time  of  the  earth(|uak(‘,  how(‘ver,  with  the  tri'mendous  impetus 
given  to  west  coast  commerci'  by  tlu*  use  of  sti'amshijis  and  the  latf'r 
railway,  Valjtaraiso  has  b(*conie  one  of  tlu*  most  ])rogr(‘ssive  ports  of 
the  whole  South  American  coastline.  C'rowded  as  it  had  been,  built 
with  no  organized  regard  to  its  fiiturf*  reipiirements,  and  congested  by 
th(“  growing  traffic  for  which  no  fidcfiuatt*  accommodation  had  betm  pro¬ 
vided,  this  lower  town  did  not  come  up  to  tin*  ideals  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Valparaiso,  and  after  the  first  shock  was  over  tlu'V  went  to  work 
with  a  will  to  reconstruct  systematically  wliat  bad  bt'cii  d(‘stroyed. 


THK  XAVAI,  SCHOOL  IN  VALPARAISO. 


Immo  lialoly  aljovo  the  harlK)r  and  the  place  where  the  tralfic  is  busiest,  is  situated  the  Government 
naval  school  of  Chile.  As  Chile  has  an  excellent  navy,  with  its  principal  station  in  \’alparaiso,  this  site 
for  the  “Annapolis”  of  that  Republic  Is  very  appropriate. 


TIIKJ  I’UltLlC  WHARF  AT  THK  HARHOR  OF  VALPARAISO. 

Pas.s«ni;;ors  on  ordinary  einbarkalian  take  small  boats  or  launches  from  this  pier  in  order  to  reach  the 
laruo  steamers  that  lie  farther  out  in  the  harbor.  When  the  harlK)r  improviMuents  are  completed, 
pa.ss<‘nt:ers  and  freight  will  l)olh  l>e  embarked  or  disembarked  directly,  as  va>s.s<ds  will  then  iH'rth  alone- 
sidcx 


ML'XirU*A[-  IMPROVEMENTS  IN'  VALPARAISO. 


Tlii'sc  two  phototn'iiphs  show  the  character  of  the  improvements  heinc  made  throughout  the  city, 
espcxdilly  where  the  dosiriietion  eaiisttd  by  the  earthtpiake  of  P.H)*i  required  a  reconst  met  ion  of  boili 
streets  and  buililinKs.  Such  attractive  s<iiiares  and  motiuments  at  stri'ot  ititers(>otions  arc  charaetiM-  i 

istie  of  the  new  Valparaiso.  ;jl 


\ 


The  main  street  of  the  city  rims  parallel  to  the  shore,  or  the  Malecon,  as  the  omhankment  aloni;  the 
water  front  Is  ealled.  It  divides  at  this  corner,  the  strwt  to  tlie  riuht  riinnin"  down  toward  the  shore, 
that  to  the  left  following  claser  to  the  hills.  <>n  lioth  are  imiwrlant  business  hoiisi's  and  banks. 


|PAUCt  HOTEL 


I'l-AZA  I)F,  I,()S  ITOMItEKOS  (KIRP:MEN’S  ST^UAHK)  VALl’AKAISO. 

Oii'y  one  l)l<K’k  Irotn  llie  Malocon  (wiilor  frmiD.and  in  the  hoar!  of  flii'  I)Usiiiess  soclioii  of  Valparaiso,  is  a  prolly  piililic  scuiare  which  olVors  a  pleasant  coiitraol  to  the 

hiistlinK  streets  close  by.  Several  line  buildings  are  situated  on  it. 
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T<)-«liiy  tlu*  lU'W  Vnipiiriiiso  is  lu'ttcT  ])laniUMl  in  cvcrv  n'sjx'c't .  Its 
im'jrnlar  sito  hotwocii  the  sinuous  coastline  and  the  spurs  from  the 
hills  at  the  hack  makes  the  city  less  uniform  and  rectaiifiular  than  are 
many  cities  in  Latin  America.  Old  historical  hnildin«rs  are  lacking, 
and  perhaps  there  is  no  fri'Piit  architectural  variety,  hut  th(>  hons(*s  are 
j^eiKTally  new.  their  hri<rht  coloi-s  ])h'ase  tlie  eye,  and  the  ^lim])ses 
of  rocky  lu‘i<>:hts  seen  at  the  eastern  end  of  all  cross  streets  and  of 
the  sea  f;litterin>i  toward  tin*  west  fjive  a  charm  to  this  lower  town. 
Its  atmos])here  of  hustle,  the  alertness  of  the  people,  and  the  freshness 
of  all  that  is  displayed  in  tlu*  shop  windows  enconrajje  the  feelinjj  in 
the  mind  of  the  visitor  that  ('hile  and  the  t’hilenos  ne<;lect  no  op])or- 
tunity  to  advance  here. 

Alonj;  the  narrow  strip  of  coast  line  between  the  sea  and  the  hills. 
s|)lendid  results  have  heem  acc(HU])lished.  Where  were  formerly 
crook('d.  unsitrhtly  streets,  are  now  hroad,  straight  and  handsome 
hijxhways.  Tin*  (»ld  structures  have  disappeared,  either  as  the  result 
of  the  eartluiuake  or  of  the  desire  to  hriu}?  everythin*;  uj)  to  the  sub¬ 
stantial  modern  standard  demanded,  h^lectric  trams  (street  cars) 
ply  from  one  end  of  the  lower  town  to  the  other,  while  carriajjes  and 
automobiles  (taxicabs)  can  he  enf;a<;ed  for  (piicker  service.  Two 
most  int(‘restin<;  features  of  the  new  lower  town  at  once  en"a<;e  the 
eye.  One  is  the  complete  system  of  j)avinj;  adopted  almost  throu<;h- 
out  the  area,  the  oth(*r  is  the  well  proportioned  space  allotted  at  well- 
chosen  intervals  for  small  parks  and  public  hreathinj;  spaces,  in 
which  some  sort  of  adornment,  like  a  statue  or  a  public  fountain,  has 
already  been  erected. 

Whatever  Valparaiso  may  have  he('n  before  the  eartlupiake  of 
loot),  it  certainly  is  now  a  city  in  which  the  traveler  and  tourist  feels 
a  most  decided  satisfaction.  Althoui;h  it  is  true  that  to  a  certain 
extent  it  lacks  monuments  and  memories  which  hind  it  to  the  past, 
y(‘t  no  criticism  of  crudeness  can  he  hroujtht  a<;ainst  it.  And  while 
the  city  still  has  a  character  that  sufj^ests  its  history,  it  is  vigorously 
new — all  thin<;s  breathe  of  youth.  The  life  of  the  place  is  therelore 
emblematic  of  youth.  One’s  senses  are  alive  to  this  impression.  The 
peo|)le  are  not  loiterers,  althou<;h  they  have  not  accpiired  the  worry- 
in*;  countenance  of  their  cousins,  the  Yankees  of  Xorth  America. 
The  hustle  in  the  street  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  straniter  alert,  with¬ 
out  hein*;  so  intense  as  to  make  liim  fretful.  The  shoj)  windows  are 
attractively  full  of  the  latest  wares  from  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  shoj)keepers  are  eaf;er  in  their  efforts  to  sell,  while  retainin*; 
all  that  ])olite  and  friendly  attitude  so  characteristic  of  the  Latin- 
American.  It  would  he  difficult  to  think  of  anythin*;  needed  for  busi¬ 
ness  or  comfort  which  could  not  he  found  with  hut  little  search 
amon*;  the  better  supplied  shops  or  stores  of  Valparaiso.  Wost 
offices  are  well  e(iuip|)ed  with  modern  appliances,  and  even  the 
smallest  business  establishments  are  ener<;ized  by  the  same  ambi¬ 
tions.  Valparaiso  is  thus  distinctly  modern. 


THK  MOXI  MKNT  CIVKN  TO  VAI.I’AKAISO  HY  IlKITlSll  K KSI DKXTS. 

Durinp  the  celebration  of  the  eentennial  in  ItlKI,  tlie  varions  foreicn  colonies  helped  to  dei'orate  tiie  city, 
and  at  the  Siime  time  to  show  their  regard  for  their  adopted  home,  iiy  presentiiij!  some  api)ropriate 
ami  la.stiii):  memorial  of  the  event.  The  ifritish  colony  selected  this  arch  as  their  cift  to  \  alparaiso. 


TIIK  C  ITV  OK  VAl.l’AHAlSO,  CHII.K. 


tui;} 

Some  of  the  eurliei'  hut  ]);Min!iueiit  improveiiuMits  of  Viilj)aiuiso 
\v(“re  not  c<)m])l(‘t(‘ly  (lesti(»ye»l  hy  tin*  ejiitluiiiuke,  yet  they  \vei(‘ 
injured  ut  the  time  und  have  ])een  siuee  tin*  disaster  restored  to  still 
better  service,  and  deserve  special  remark.  Oiu*  of  the  most  notice¬ 
able  is  the  \\at<*r  su])ply  of  the  city — 

lor  t'alparai.'io  wa.-^  one  of  the  cities  of  Sotuh  Ainerii-a  to  ti.se  iron  j)i])es  for  this 
]>tir])ose.  Tlie  siij)])lv  lias  now  been  jierfeeted  by  means  of  the  eonstrtietion  of  an  iin- 
inensi*  dam  *  *  *  which  collects  the  rain  water  from  a  hydros;ra])hic  basin  with 

an  area  of  22  acres.  The  water  is  led  by  an  aqnednct  to  two  distribution  tanks  some 
miles  away  and  nearly  l,2t)0  feet  above  sea  level.  From  lhe.se  two  tanks  the  main 
{>i]>es,  cajiable  of  jirovidiny^  for  a  daily  consumjition  of  l-tj  million  <rallons,  carry  the 
water  into  the  city. 

The  dniiimge  of  the  city  tilso  is  well  develojied,  the  ‘\separate”  sy.s- 
tem  having  been  carried  out  2(5  years  ago,  btit  additional  imjirove- 
ments  on  this  system,  which  will  incltide  inclosing  the  last  ojien  sewt'r 
in  the  city  and  grading  of  streets  on  the  hills,  are  underway  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  otitlav  of  money.  Tin*  health  and  beauty  of  the  citywill 
thereby  be  materially  inert'ased. 

There  is  another  jihase  of  the  ajipearance  of  Valparaiso  which 
accentuates  the  jiosition  of  tin*  city  in  the  scale  of  Latin  American 
municipalities.  It  is  natural  in  a  ])o])ulous  city  and  in  the  jirincipal 
commercial  center  of  the  Republic  that  all  the  necessities  of  life  are 
to  be  found  there,  and  the  town  can  boast  large  and  valuable  build¬ 
ings,  ])ublic  and  ju’ivate,  such  as  banks,  factoi  ies,  shi])ping  warehouses, 
and  others  for  .social  institutions  and  for  educational  or  charitable 
])urposes.  All  these  pertain  to  any  city  in  any  ])art  of  the  world. 
But  if — as  is  usually  the  case — 

the  trav(d(‘r  ii])i)roachi‘!<  the  seajxirt  from  Sanliafio,  he  will  be  im])ressed  at  onc(“  with 
the  rotitrasl  in  the  disjxisition  of  the  street.*,  iti  the  architeettire  of  the  houses,  atid  in 
the  I'etieral  character  of  the  city.  The  differetice  is  (“asily  ex])lainable:  The  design  of 
Valjtaraiso  was  forced  tipon  tho.se  who  built  it  (so  says  .Sr.  Catito  iti  his  book  on  Chile), 
that  of  Satitiafjo  was  deliberately  s(dect(‘d.  Iti  Valparai.so  all  el.se  had  to  be  subor- 
ditiated  to  the  tieeds  of  the  port;  in  .Satitiaf;o  man  has  molded  natural  features  to  his 
will  for  instatice,  the  rix'ky  fastness  of  .Santa  I.ticia  cotiverted  into  a  jileasure  <;round. 
*  *  *  Iti  the  ca])ital  of  Chile  space  .seems  of  little  account;  the  houses  are  built 

upon  a  generotis  jilati. 

but  in  Valjiaraist)  the  limited  shore  line  and  the  desire  to  be  as  close  as 
po.ssible  to  the  harbor  necessitated  another  pattern  of  construction. 

The  harbor  is,  in  fact,  the  raison  d’etre  of  Valparaiso,  for  through 
this  port  an*  brought  lully  40  ])er  cent  of  the  importations  into  (’hile. 

The  harbor  is  full  of  vessels  from  all  ipiarters  (Hryce.  South  America),  coasting  steam¬ 
ers  that  ply  to  Callao  and  Fanama.  sailing  ships  as  well  as  steamers  from  San  Francisco 
and  others  from  Attstralia  *  *  *  besides  ve.ssels  that  have  come  from  Etirojie 
rotind  Cape  Horn  or  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 

This  harbor  is  really  an  open  roadstead  in  a  semicircular  bay  facing 
toward  the  north.  It  is  ])artly  surroundetl  by  hills  at  the  base  of 
which  IS  the  narrow  stiip  of  shone  Then*  is  .slielter  from  all  sides 


THE  GOVERNOR’S  PALACE  AT  VALPARAISO,  CHILE. 

V'ii'W  of  (he  new  Inteiidenciu,  or  Governor’s  Palaee,  at  Valparaiso,  taken  Children's  l>ay  duriiiK  the  Centennial  Celebration,  1910. 


OXK  OK  TllK  IXCI.IXKI)  UAII.WA YS.  KI.KVATOUS,  IX  VAl.l’AUAISO. 

Valparaiso  is  divided  into  the  lower  and  the  np|)er  towns.  The  lower  town  lies  on  the  narrow  strip  alonn 
the  seashore,  and  is  the  area  of  all  the  business  and  cotnniereial  aetivity.  The  iij)i»'r  town,  on  the  hills 
snrronndint;  the  bay.  is  piveti  over  to  residences.  Cotinect  in;;  the  two  divisions  of  the  city  are  numerous 
elevators,  some  reachinu  the  heights  by  an  almost  periMMidieiilar  aseent,  others  taking  a  more  gradual  but 
still  <iuite  a  steep  course.  Their  equipment  is  modern. 


THK  MKKCl  IilO  lU  lLDlXC  IX  VAI,1'AUAIS<». 

This  (liiily  ncwspiipiT  is  the  ohicsl  Odtitinuous  puhlication  in  ('hili'.  It  is  closely  ami  harmoniously 
associated  with  its  namesake  in  Santiago,  which  is  issued  as  a  tnornitiK  paper,  while  this  Mereurio 
in  Valparaiso apiH-ars  in  the  afternoon.  The  liuilditic  is  on  one  of  the  main  streets,  lying  at  the  border 
h,‘tw<H‘n  the  wholesale  and  lh-‘  ndail  or  shopping  districts  of  the  city. 


THE  (TTV  HE  VAI.EAKAISO,  CHILE. 
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»‘xc*(‘|)t  on  the  north,  so  that  when,  as  nni'ortnnatoly  happens  dnrinj; 
the  winter  months  of  finne,  July,  An<;ust,  and  Se])teinh(‘r,  th(>  fierce' 
gales  blow  from  that  direction,  no  safety  can  he  at  present  guaratiteed 
to  vessels  in  port,  and  they  are  therefore  compelled  t(»  run  out  to  sea 
or  wait  out  an  insecure  atichorage  in  the'  veiy  deep  water  of  the  hay. 

It  has  always  been  the  intention  of  the  city  anti  nation  to  overcomt' 
this  insecurity  by  suitable  ])rotective  methods.  Many  ])lans  have 
ht'en  suggested,  some  of  them  fanciful,  some  practical.  And  now 
the  latest  and  very  probably  the  best  modification.s  yet  devised  havt' 
been  adopted  for  the  modernization  of  the  port  of  Valparai.so.  On 
October  (>,  H)12,  work  was  begun  on  these  harbor  improvements,  and 
for  the  ne.xt  five  years  will  he  continued,  at  a  cost  clo.sely  approacliing 

.5. ()()(), ()()()  (gold)  in  all.  The  .s))ace  allotted  for  sale  anchorage  will 
!)('  SS  hectares  (almost  220  acres),  which  will  give  ))rotection  to  an 
annual  entry  of  1,S,50  ve.ssels,  with  a  total  of  7,1X0,000  tons,  necessi¬ 
tating  the  handling  of  d, 700, 000  tons  of  cargo,  which  is  anticipating 
the  increase  of  tradic  that  will  come  with  the  oj)ening  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Th('  work  entailed  to  bring  about  this  re.sult  consists  (according  to 
'Phe  Knginec'r,  London,  May  24,  1012)  of  the  following:  (1 )  A  break¬ 
water  2SS  met('rs  (044.0  feet)  long;  (2)  a  (piay  wall  O.SO  meters 
(2,000.4  feet)  long,  which  includes  the  filling  behind  this  wall  in  onh'r 
to  reclaim  land  for  warehouses,  railway  tracks,  etc.;  (d)  an  extension 
and  stn'iigthening  of  the  fiscal  wharf  to  a  length  of  .‘170  meters  (1,21.‘1.0 
feet);  (4)  a  (|Uay  wall  210  nu'ters  (OSS.S  feet)  long,  also  including 
filling  and  reclaiming  land  for  warehouses  and  tracks;  (ii)  a  jetty  2o0 
meters  (X20  leet)  long  and  100  meters  (.‘12S  feet)  wide,  with  quay 
walls  on  each  side;  (0)  a  coal  wharf  200  met('rs  (0.^0  feet)  long  and  ilO 
meters  (OS. 4  feet)  wide,  including  tran.sporters.  hoists,  cranes  and 
railway  tracks;  (7)  all  necessary  customs  and  other  warehou.ses, 
administration  huihlings,  lighthou.ses,  coastguard  stations,  and  similar 
oflicial  structures. 

Such  improv('ments  are  far-reaching.  With  these  facilities  for 
th('  rapid  and  at  all  times  safe  handling  of  cargoes,  the  disadvantagt's 
from  which  Valparaiso  has  fre(piently  stilfen'd  will  he  oA'ercome. 
Alrc'ady  the  rail  connections  with  the  ca))ital.  Santiago,  and  through 
that  cent('r  with  tlu'  rest  of  the  country,  are  fre(|uent  and  rapid,  and 
the  ]n-oject  now  under  way  to  use  electricity  as  tin*  mot've  ])ower  on  tin* 
main  line  between  the  two  points,  will  amplify  facilities.  Tlu'it  again, 
th('  longitudinal  railway  toward  the  north  from  this  main  line'  will  still 
further  enlarge  Valparaiso's  sjihere  of  influenci',  as  the  inti'rmediati' 
zone  between  the  central  valley  and  the  nitrate  fii'lds  will  thus  hi' 
ma.de  acce.ssihle.  It  is  therefore  a  logical  conclusion  that  Valparaiso 
is  destined  to  become,  both  by  itself  and  by  the  impetus  given  to 
S(»uth  America  on  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  one  of  the  best 
and  most  important  ])orts  on  the  entin*  west  Pacific  coast. 


THE  GREAT  ROQUE  CANAI 
OF  MATANZAS,  CUBA  /. 


A  M()X(i  the  principal  activiti(‘s  for  advancin'^  agriculture  in 

/\  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  whicli  is  tiie  country’s  most  inipor- 
/  \  tant  source  of  riches,  the  administration  of  Gen.  Jose  M. 

Gomez  has  given  much  attention  to  tiie  reclamation  of 
swamps  and  lowlands.  Owing  to  the  g(“neral  to))ogra])hv  of  C.'uba 
certain  sections  are  subject  to  great  inundations,  which  fre(piently 
cover  liundreds  of  scpiare  kilom(>t('rs  and  tliereby  seriously  damag(‘ 
agriculture  and  allied  industries. 

In  the  Province  of  Matanzas,  whicli  stands  first  in  the  jiroduction 
of  sugar,  are  to  be  found  the  swam])s  of  Majaguillar  and  Zajiata,  on 
the  nortli  and  on  the  south  coasts,  respi'ctively,  which  together 
occupy  l,o:iO  sipiare  kilometers,  covered  with  wati'r,  which  has 
alarmingly  increased  during  the  last  20  years. 

In  order  to  ch'arlv  understand  these  conditions  we  will  jiresent  a 
study  of  the  livdrography,  topograph}*,  and  nature  of  the  soil  in  this 
])art  of  Matanzas.  From  the  western  boundary  of  the  Province  of 
Santa  C'lara,  including  three-fourths  of  Matanzas  Province  lying 
between  east  and  west  meridians,  there  are  no  streams  that  could  lie 
pro[)erly  classed  as  rivers,  excepting  La  Palma,  which  flows  north, 
and  the  llanabana,  flowing  southward,  both  originating  in  the  same 
natural  basin.  The  water  courses  of  the  Province  generally  disaji- 
pear  in  subterranean  caverns  or  are  absorbed  into  the  earth,  to 
return  later  as  springs  or  streams,  which  finally  find  theii-  way  to  the 
coasts,  not,  however,  without  forming  marshes  and  swamjis  to  thi“ 
detriment  of  agricultural  lands. 

The  general  tojiography  of  this  section  of  the  island,  whose  limits 
are  clearly  defined,  presents  no  mountains  of  im])ortance.  Some 
hills  exist,  but  they  are  not  classed  with  the  name  of  mountain;  and 
it  may  be  said  that  from  a  central  plain  the  country  gradually 
descends  to  the  coasts  of  both  seas. 

In  the  central  basin  toward  the  western  section  of  Matanzas  there 
are  vallevs  which  collect  more  or  less  the  waters  feeding  the  many 
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THK  PltOVINCK  OF  MATAXZAS,  CUBA,  SHOWINO  THK  INUXDATKl)  ZONK 
lUh  lliUMAcr.  yji  "  YUK  DAM  IS  BKINO  COXSTKUCTKI). 
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THE  PAX  AMEHICAX  I'XIOX 


SR.  DON'  lA  lS  F.  RAMOS, 

Chief  e.ntiineer  of  ptililic  works  mid  technical  director  of  the 
Ro(|iie  Canal.  Sr.  Ramos  enten'd  the  department  of 
piihlic  works  in  limit,  and  while  .so  enpit;ed  made  extensive 
.sttidic-s  looking  to  the  (treat  work  of  huildint:  the  Roijue 
Canal.  He  has  Imh'ii  chief  enitinecr  of  the  Provinces  of 
Santa  Clara  and  Malanza.s,  and  before  lieint;  called  to  the 
canal  proji'ct  held  the  |K)silion  of  chief  of  statistics  of  the 
public  works  departmen*. 


ROTARY  SITTION  DREDCE  I'SEI)  IN  COXSTRICTIXO  THE  ROQIE  CAXAI. 
MATAXZAS.CriJA. 


THE  ROUTE  OF  THE  CANAL  WHERE  THE  CONSTRUCTION  WORK 
HAS  JUST  BEEN  COMMENCED,  MATANZAS  CUBA. 


another  scene  SHOWINC  more  extensive  PROORESS  ALONG  THE  ROUTE 
OF  THE  CANAL,  AND  IN  THE  DISTANCE  IS  SHOWN  THE  TYPE  OF  MACHINE 
USED  IN  EXCAV.VTING. 


B.Mk*  He  ‘ 
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(iENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  MODERN  SUCTION  DREDGE  ON  .V  SECTION  OF  THE 
CANAL  NE.URING  COMPLETION. 


THE  CiKEAT  KOQl’E  CANAL  OF  MATANZAS,  CUBA. 
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The  iinplenuMits  and  inacliinorv  used  in  the  work  were  selected 
especially  f<»r  the  class  of  construction  demanded  and  were  based 
I  largely  njxm  similar  needs  and  work  done  at  Panama. 

I  The  anticij)ated  results  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  A  region 

I  <»f  lakes  and  marshes,  where  the  work  is  to  he  done  and  which  hitherto, 

owing  to  the  prevailing  conditions,  has  been  a  great  hindrance  to 
agiicultuial  pursuits,  n<»w  becomes  a  field  for  activity. 

Not  onh'  by  reason  of  new  zones  being  oj)ened,  but  also  because 
I  the  abandoned  farms  and  plantations  may  now  be  made  to  produce, 

the  usual  swampy  and  marshy  section  will  become  wonderfully  pro¬ 
ductive.  The  lands  are  not  only  rich  in  natural  soil  ingredients,  but 
the  fertility  is  greatly  increased  by  the  sediment  which  for  many 
years  has  been  accumulating,  and  labor  and  capital  will  find  a  gen¬ 
erous  resj)onse  to  their  efforts. 

The  engineering  head  of  the  enterprise,  Sr.  Luis  F.  Ramos,  is  making 
every  (*ffort  to  minimize  the  dangers  of  any  jnemature  work  on  the  part 
of  planters,  and  the  water  will  be  turiu'd  itito  the  new  cour.se  as  fast  as 
work  will  ])ermit.  Should  a  flood  come  at  any  unexpected  time  the  re¬ 
sults  might  be  disastrous,  and  for  this  reason  a  public  circular  was  pre- 
\  ]>ared  wbicb  contained  timeh*  advice  n'hitive  to  the  work  and  its  prog- 

f  less  and  iletails  as  to  the  cost  and  the  advantages  of  draiidng  the  lands, 

j;  .Vlthougli  1,500,000  ])esos  were  at  first  approjuiated,  it  may  bt' 

I  necessary  to  call  for  an  additional  500,000  to  .supplement  the  original 

{j  amount,  in  order  to  cover  certain  nece.ssary  alterations  and  omissions 

I  from  the  first  ])lans. 

The  total  length  of  the  canal  will  be  SO  kilometers,  with  a  width  of 
.50  meters  at  the  bottom,  a  slope  of  1  to  1^  meters,  and  a  fluctuation 
level  of  between  1  and  5  meters.  The  work  was  begun  on  August  18, 
1911,  the  President  of  the  Republic,  cabinet  officers,  provincial  offi¬ 
cials,  and  other  dignitaries,  together  with  many  prominent  citizens, 
being  present  at  the  opening  ceremonies. 


•  aj' 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE 
TROPICS  V  /,  V 

Before  the  discovorv  of  the  rolation.shi])  Ix'twocn  yollow 
fovor  and  tlio  mostjuito  a  do/a'ii  years  a<;o,  tln're  were  eoni- 
|)aratively  few  ports  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  (inlf 
eoast  of  Central  Aineriea  tliat  were  not  considered  dan<;er- 
ous  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view:  and  the  stranjjer  who  ventured  to 
sueli  sections  for  business  ])urposes  was  either  a  liero  or  not  wanted 
at  home.  Ca])ital  drawn  tliitlu'r  by  tin*  unusual  rieliness  of  tlie  soil 
was  in  numerous  instances  rejtarded  as  a  ])reearious  venture,  and  fol- 
lowinj;  in  the  wake  of  investments  there  was,  as  a  rule,  a  heavy  loss 
t)f  life.  As  furnisliinjr  tyj)ieal  exam])les  of  tliese  facts,  we  need  only 
refer  to  the  elforts  of  tlie  French  at  Panama  and  their  unfortunate 
failure,  whicli  may  be  attributed  larjicly  to  the  lack  of  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  transmission  of  yellow  fever  and  malaria. 

Wlum  we  consider  tlu'  temperature,  rainfall,  and  soil  conditions, 
and  their  relations  to  the  extraordinary  flora  and  fauna  of  tropical 
latitudes,  we  can  not  fail  to  note  tlie  larj^e  elas.sification  of  disea.se- 
jiroducinj;  or<;anisms:  and  ex|)(‘ri(mce  has  demonstrated  that  with¬ 
out  hv'jienic  and  sanitary  improvi'inent,  all  species  thrive,  and  ap¬ 
parently  join  in  an  ell'ort  to  make  tludr  native  lieatli  an  impossible 
abode  for  tlie  forei>;ner.  It  is  only  by  means  of  sanitation  that  we 
have  been  able  to  jiroduce  uid'avorable  conditions  for  the  <;rowth  of 
these  disease-|)roducin^  >ferms.  and  to  such  an  end  much  ener<;y  has 
be(*n  din'cted. 

The  results  of  the  s])lendid  work  at  Panama  has  been  heralded 
around  the  world,  and  many  private  corjiorations  and  individuals 
are  wisely  takinj;  advanta>;e  of  the  les.sons  that  have  been  taujrht 
on  the  Isthmus.  Where  {Treat  trojiical  enterprises  are  to  be  devel- 
oped,  the  present  day  oflicials  make  the  be<Tinnin{i  by  orfranizing  a 
competent  medical  corjis,  because  the  health  of  the  men  is  one  (d 
the  first  reipiisites  of  success. 

The  deadly  mosipiito,  one  of  the  leadinir  causes  of  tropical  disease, 
was  studied  at  Ilabana  and  its  awful  rava^res  made  known,  and  to¬ 
day  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  at  Washinjrton,  stands  as  a  memorial 
to  one  of  the  scientists  who  foujrht  and  died  for  the  cause — a  cause 
that  has  made  the  Tropics,  in  many  instances,  a  safe  and  pleasant 
jilaee  of  abode.  The  casual  visitor  or  the  laborer  at  Panama  now 
feels  as  safe  as  anywhere  else;  and  it  mifrlit  be  said  that  the  nail  con- 
(piest  of  the  Tropics  has  its  beirinninj;  there.  In  the  heart  of  the 
674 


A  STREET  SCENE  IN  PORT  I.IMON.  COSTA  RK'A,  REKORE  AND  AFTER  SANITATION. 

The  siicee.'isful  sanitary  work  at  Panama  has  been  an  incentive  to  clean  and  .sanitate  many  ol  the  neighljoritif;  countries, 
and  the  pictures  indicate  the  splendid  results  attained. 


MMOX,  (  OSTA  RK'A. 

View  of  main  hosi)ilal  with  a  itlimpso  of  the  pleasant  surroimdin^s. 


LIMON,  COSTA  KICA. 

Type  of  buil(lin):  adopted  for  peneral  use  as  baehelors'  quarters.  The  ample  and  well-screened  porch  space  Is  similar  to 
that  of  many  building’s  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
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Bra'jjilian  junglo  tho  lessons  h'urned  on  the  Istlunus  have  been  sue- 
eessfully  applied  to  railway  construction  around  tho  falls  of  the 
Madeira  liiver,  and  the  jiroducts  of  the  jiriineval  forests  are  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  man.  Indeed,  life  at  Porto  Velho  under 
modern  sanitary  regulations  has  made  possible  tlio  liuilding  of  this 
220  miles  of  railroad;  40  years  ago  attempts  were  made,  but  death 
and  disease  drove  the  workers  from  the  field  and  the  forests  were 
left  to  wild  nature  until,  as  at  present,  man  has  worked  out  many 
secrets  that  comjiletely  change  living  conditions  and  environments. 

Private  concerns  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  possibilities  of  tropical  enterprise,  rendered  most  attractive  and 
])rofitable  by  reason  of  modern  sanitary  jirecautions,  whicli  make 
life  in  sucli  zones  as  safe  as  in  many  other  sections. 

In  this  connection  the  enterprise  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  stands  out 
as  a  shining  example  of  successful  work  in  the  Trojncs.  This  concern 
is  wisely  spending  vast  sums  of  money  in  order  to  make  the  life  of  its 
army  of  employees  safe  and  healthful.  Its  roll  of  32,000  people  to 
care  for  is  a  stujiendous  task.  In  the  Republics  of  Panama  and  Costa 
Rica  the  company  has  about  10,000  employees,  who  are  distributed 
over  an  area  of  200  scpiare  miles.  In  Xiearagua,  Guatemala,  and 
Honduras,  there  are  13,000  other  employees  in  an  area  of  300  square 
miles,  making  a  grand  total  of  workers  almost  as  large  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  maintains  on  the  Panama  Canal. 

Tills  corporation  has  successfully  cultivated  nearly  1,000,000  acres 
of  land,  and  in  doing  so  has  employed  a  pi'rsonuel  of  something  like 
50,000  men.  It  was  found  necessary  to  cooperate  with  health  authori¬ 
ties  in  ridding  theii  cultivations  and  adjoining  port  cities  of  quaran- 
tinable  diseases,  agreeable  to  the  reipiirements  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service.  So  extensive  has  this  work  become  that  the 
company  found  it  best  to  organize  a  regular  medical  department  of 
its  own  in  order  that  the  best  results  might  be  attained:  and  at 
present  the  service  embraci's  all  of  the  company’s  hospitals  in  the 
Trojiics,  and  the  medical  service  rendered  aboard  its  many  ships. 

The  medical  department  of  this  progressive  company  has  been 
placed  under  one  head,  a  chief  medical  oflicer,  whose  headquarters 
aredn  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  P’rom  the  annual  report  of  the  corn- 
pan}'  the  following  intei’esting  ilata  has  been  taken: 

Tliere  were  dependent  upon  the  coini)any  for  medical  service  durinfi;  the  jjast  year 
42,036  peo))le;  there  were  admitted  at  all  hos])iials  10,:183;  hosj)ital  deaths  were  306; 
there  were  treated  at  all  dispensaries  and  sick  camps  .52,082,  and  on  steamships  14,467 ; 
medical  and  surgical  attention  was  rendered  to  a  total  of  77,93!)  j)ersons. 

There  was  an  authorized  exi)endilure  for  the  year  of  .?3()0,0tH)  for  the  maintenance 
and  su])port  of  the  medical  department.  The  total  investment  in  hospitals  alone  is 
over  $:tt)0,000,  and  at  pre.sent  there  are  in  course  of  erection  two  new  structures  at  a 
total  cost  of  $125,000  each— one  at  Quirip:ua,  (iuatemala,  and  one  at  Santa  Marta, 
Colombia.  Tn  the  near  future  there  will  be  ])rovided  a  new  hospital  at  Hocas  del 
Toro,  Panama,  to  re])lace  the  ])resent  luiildin;;,  which,  rlue  to  extensive  develoi)ment, 
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FRONT  KI.KVATION  AND  TYI'K  OK  NKW  IIOSIMTAI,  OF  TllK  I'NITED  FKI  IT  (’(>.  AT  QUIRDD  A,  OrATKMADA. 

Ill  till'  Rpimblii’s  of  I’luiiiina  anil  Costa  Rica  this  coniiiany  has  I'.I.miO  employees,  who  are  ilistrilailed  over  an  area  of  2IKI  .square  miles.  In  tinatemala.  Niearattna.  ami  llomlnras  there  are 
l:t,lKK)  other  employees  in  an  area  of  Untl  sipiare  miles,  making;  a  total  workiiif;  force  almost  as  large  as  the  (iovernmeni  maintains  at  I’anama. 


TYl’E  OF  m  il.DINC  ADOl'TKl)  FOK  (:F:XEH.\I,  I  SE  AT  LIMON,  COSTA  KICA 


The  iijiper  picTiire  will  fiive  an  idea  of  the  civic  improvements,  while  the  lower  one  offers  a  closer  iiisptH  tion  of  the  sani¬ 
tary  ami  tidy  appearatiee  of  the  biiildinj;. 
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has  become  too  small  for  our  requirements.  We  shall  also  erect  a  new  structure  at 
Preston,  t.'uba,  and  also  in  Honduras,  where  large  areas  have  recently  been  purchased. 

We  have  employed  to  conduct  our  medical  service  48  surgeons  and  a  large  staff  of 
pract icantes,  dis])en.sers,  and  trained  nurses.  Each  division  medical  department  is 
in  chaise  of  a  superintendent  who,  in  all  ca.ses,  is  a  qualified  medical  officer;  and  the 
department  as  a  whole  is  directed  by  its  general  superintendent.  All  purchases  for 
various  hospitals  and  for  medical  equipment  for  our  steamships  are  made  through  the 
latter  officer.  Sanitation  and  quarantine  matters  are  al«o  directed  by  him,  and  the 
results  of  the  entire  service  speak  for  efficiency,  as  not  a  single  quarantinable  disease 
has  aj)j)eared  the  past  year  in  any  division  of  our  company,  nor  has  a  single  case 
appeared  on  any  one  of  our  72  steamships  operated  by  the  company. 

In  view  of  tlie  vast  lioldinfjs  of  tlio  Ignited  Fruit  Co.  in  several 
J{e])ul)lics  of  the  Caribbean,  it  nuiy  be  interestinjr  to  our  readers  to 
j;o  more  into  detail  and  thereby  note  some  of  the  imjtortant  steps  the 
company  is  takinj;.  In  (luatemala  a  new  jttircliase  of  nearly  100,000 
acres  of  fertile  land  is  i)rovidin<;  employment  for  a  large  number  of 
jteople,  and  negotiations  are  iiending  for  the  sanitation  of  the  port  of 
Barrios  on  the  Caribbean,  a  ])ier  1,000  feet  long  is  under  construction, 
and  40  miles  inland,  at  Quirigua,  a  hos])ital  has  been  recently  com¬ 
pleted  which  Ls  exiiected  to  meet  the  demands  for  a  number  of  years. 
In  this  section  tlie  comjiany  lias  enrolled  about  5,000  employees  who, 
with  their  families,  are  tleiiendent  ui)on  the  comiiany  for  medical  aid. 

The  division  of  Santa  Marta,  Colomliia,  has  had  a  medical  dejiart- 
ment  for  several  years,  but  recently,  owing  to  the  jnirchase  of  large 
banana  farms.  hos])itals  and  disiiensaries  have  been  erected  at  Kio 
Frio,  Sevilla,  and  Aracataca.  (iround  has  been  broken  near  Santa 
Marta  for  a  concrete  structure  cajiable  of  accommodating  200 
jiatients.  The  building  will  be  com])lete  in  even'  detail  and  more 
than  6,000  ])eo])le  will  be  dejiendent  u])on  the  company  for  medical 
attention.  Santa  Marta  hohls  a  most  iiromising  future  from  a 
sanitary  stand])oint.  as  the  climate  locally  is  diy  and,  like  all  irri¬ 
gated  ])ro])erties,  jirovides  fewer  breeding  jilaces  for  mosquitoes  than 
does  a  country  where  a  heavy  rainfall  is  the  rule. 

In  Cuba  the  company  has  large  holdings.  The  labor  question, 
the  odicials  say.  presents  difficulties  not  found  in  other  countries, 
for  many  of  the  laborers  are  transient  and  come  ami  go  with  the  crop, 
necessitating  extraordinary  vigilance  in  order  to  maintain  the 
standanl  of  good  health.  During  the  recent  infection  of  Habana 
with  bubonic  plague  the  company’s  officials  coojierated  with  the 
officials  of  the  Cuban  Government  and  successfully  prevented  the 
general  siiread  of  the  dreadful  disease.  Seven  thousand  employees 
of  the  company  in  this  section  arc  ([uite  as  healtln’  as  those  of  any 
large  organization  in  the  United  States. 

Commenting  on  the  subject  of  plague  in  the  United  States  the 
Journal  of  the  American  ^ledical  Association  has  the  following  to  say: 

A  larger  portion  of  the  tropical  trade  enjoyed  by  the  Atlantic  andGulf  portaiswhat 
is  known  as  ‘‘green  fruit"  trade.  This  industry  is  enormous,  and  is  increasing  daily, 
86268— Bull.  .'1—13 - 3 
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HOSI’ITAL  FACILITIES  AT  HOCAS  DEL  TOKO,  PANAMA. 

In  the  upper  pieture  a  |:eneral  view  is  (tiven  of  the  hospital  for  first-elas.s  patients.  This  up-to-date  building  is  surrounded 
by  tropieaL trees  and  flowers,  and  its  able  staff  of  physicians  has  an  enviable  reputation.  The  lower  picture  shows 
the  type  of  sick  cottage  adopted  for  general  use  in  the  vicinity  and  elsewhere. 


VIKW  OF  COMI’I-KTED  UAT-!>KOOF  I’lEK  AT  ALMIKANTE,  I’AaAMA.  WHICH  IT  IS  BELIEVED 
WILL  BE  A  WONDEHFCL  FA.  TOR  IN  ERA DICATINC  DISEASE. 
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and  tribute  inutit  tte  paid  to  the  principal  iiiterestrt  en<ja"ed  in  this  trade  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  rigorous  sanitary  itolicy  in  dealing  with  all  classes  of  tropical  affections,  special 
attention  being  given  to  the  jtrobletns  of  plague  and  yellow  fever.  Through  the  gen¬ 
eral  superintendent  of  the  medical  de])artinent  of  the  United  I'rtiit  Co.  slritigent 
regttlations  dealing  with  ship  sanitation  and  fumigation  are  enforced.  Each  ship  of 
the  company  carries  a  well-trained  man,  who  is  especially  conversant  with  tropical 
conditions.  In  addition  to  caring  for  the  welfare  of  pa.s.sengers  the  surgeons  are 
practiced  in  ship  .sanitation  and  fumigation.  The  rat-killing  crusade  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Dr.  iSwigart  is  very  commendable  of  that  branch  of  latter-day  science  known 
tis  preventive  medicine. 

The  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Snrjiical  Journal  says: 

Of  particular  importance  to  Louisiana  and  the  South  is  the  announcenumt  that  the 
whole  medical  service  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  will  cooperate  with  the  deitartment  of 
tropical  medicine  and  hygiene  of  Tulane  University,  with  a  view  of  not  only  im¬ 
proving  the  ho.spital  service  but  of  affording  valuable  material  for  the  work  in  the 
department  of  tropical  medicine. 

‘‘Quarantine,”  which  for  many  years  was  a  sohriqtiet  for  yellow 
fever,  is  now  a  common jtlace  term  with  no  unpleasant  significance. 
The  traveling  public  at  last  understands  that  many  of  our  southern 
cities  are  as  well  sanitated  and  cleaned  as  those  of  other  countries. 
To  the  seeker  of  pleasures  and  recreation  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean 
countries  no  longer  harbor  the  dreaded  diseases  which  for  so  long 
have  been  associated  with  the  jiorts  of  that  interesting  section  of 
the  world. 
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WHKX,  on  February  9,  1852  (at  tlie  sunset  of  his  lonj;  and 
useful  life),  Henry  Clay’s  admiring  friends  ])resented  liim 
with  a  gold  medal,  on  the  reverse  of  which  weie  in¬ 
scribed  the  dates  by  which  he  wished  to  he  remembered, 
the  2  of  the  14  that  had  the  most  ])rominent  jdace  were:  Spauish 
America,  1822;  Panama  Instructions,  1826. 

The  visit(»r  to  the  ca])ital  of  the  ITiited  States  of  America  sees 
hanging  in  one  of  the  large  corridors  near  tlie  meeting  place  of  the 
House  of  Ke])resentatives  a  large  i)ortrait  of  Henry  ('lay,  with  his 
index  linger  pointing  to  Soutli  America  on  a  large  globe  of  the  world. 
It  was  thus  that  he  wished  tlie  future  lawmakers  of  his  country — 
those  who  would  control  its  destiny — to  remember  him. 

This  is  the  man  to  whom  the  distinguished  Argentine  author. 
Dr.  Miguel  ('ane,  in  his  introduction  to  the  1905  edition  of  President 
lIcKpie  Saenz  Pena’s  speeches,  says  that  a  statue  should  be  erected 
in  every  South  American  capital,  and  that  his  name — the  name  of 
the  ‘'noble  and  kind-hearted  ('lay’’ — should  be  on  one  of  the  streets 
of  Buenos  .Vires. 

Let  us  see  on  what  actions  these  fellow  Pan  Americans,  6,000  miles 
away,  base  their  regard  for  the  great  Kentuckian  who  has  been  dead, 
but  not  forgotten,  for  60  years. 

On  January  29,  1816,  while  the  South  American  wars  of  inde- 
jiendence  were  raging,  Henry  Clay,  who  was  then  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  I’nited  States  of  America,  opposed, 
in  a  long  speech,  the  retluction  of  the  taxes  imposed  as  a  consequence 
of  the  War  of  1812  because,  among  other  reasons,  the  ITiited  States 
might  have  openly  “to  take  part  with  the  patriots  of  South  America.’’ 
Xearly  a  year  later,  on  January  24,  1817,  he  vigorously  ojiposed  a 
bill  intended  to  stop  the  litting  out  of  armed  cruisers  in  United  States 
ptu-ts,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  be  disadvantageous  to  the  South 
Americans,  who  were  still  nobly  maintaining  their  struggle  for 
freedom. 

But  it  was  on  March  24,  1818,  that  his  soundest  and  most  histori¬ 
cally  Pan  American  speech  was  delivered  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives — when  he  besought  the  aid  of  the  United  States  for  their 
fellow-Americans,  for  “  18, 000, 000  of  people  struggling  to  burst  their 
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chaijis  uiid  free.”  Tlic  nature  of  this  elassic  oration  can  l)e  judjjed 
from  tlie  followinj;  extracts: 

III  the  {■.slalilishment  of  the  iiulcjM-iKlence  of  Sjiaiiisli  America  the  riiiti'd  Slates 
have  the  (U‘e])(‘sl  iiiti^resl.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  my  firm  lielii'f  that  there 
is  no  ((ueslion  in  the  foreign  ])oli<-y  of  this  country  whicli  has  ev(‘r  arisen,  or  which  I 
can  conceive  as  ev«*r  occurrin*;.  in  the  decision  of  wliich  we  have  had  or  can  have  so 
much  at  stake.  This  interest  concerns  out  jtolitics.  our  commerce,  our  navigation. 
There  can  not  b<-  a  doubt  that  Sjianish  America,  once  indeiiendent,  whatever  may 
lie  the  form  of  the  "ovrrnments  esialilislied  in  its  several  jiarls.  these  covernmenis 
will  b(‘  animated  by  an  American  feelint;  and  <;uided  by  an  .\merican  jiolicy.  Thi'y 

will  ob(‘y  the  laws  of  the  Xew 
World,  of  which  they  will  com- 
po.se  a  ])arf  *  *  *. 

We  ar(“  their  iireai  example. 
Of  us  they  constantly  sjieak  as 
of  brothers,  haviiii;  a  similar  ori- 
"in.  They  adopt  our  jirinciples. 
co])y  our  institutions,  and,  in 
many  instances,  employ  the  very 
laiiiruaee  and  sentiments  (if  our 
revolutionary  jiapers. 

Hut  it  is  sometimes  .said  that 
they  are  loo  icnorani  and  loo  su¬ 
perstitious  to  admit  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  free  <rovernment.  This 
charge  of  ignorance  is  often  urfjc'd 
by  persons  themselves  actually 
ignorant  of  the  n-al  condition  of 
that  ]K‘oj)le.  1  deny  the  alh'ged 
fact  of  ignorance;  1  deny  the  in¬ 
ference  from  that  fact,  if  it  were 
true,  that  they  want  capacity  for 
free  "overumeni ;  and  I  refuse  as¬ 
sent  to  the  further  conclusion,  if 
the  fact  were  true  and  the  infer¬ 
ence  just,  that  we  are  to  be  indif- 
HESUY  ci.AY  (1777— is.i2).  ferent  to  their  fate.  All  the 

jmrinc  his  loiiK  .vows  of  pal.lio  sorivico  he  was  always  a  "f  "1"'“  f*^tablished 

warm  frioiui  of  the  I.atin-.Xmorican  ooimtrU's,  and  dis-  authoritv  Deixins,  Iluillboldt, 
|)lav(Kl  a  kot'ii  inUTOst  and  kindly  sympathy  in  their  ,  ,  *  ’  '  .  ... 

stniKulesforimieiemionce.  ‘  '  '  and  others,  concur  ill  assionitie  to 

lhepeo})leof  South  America  ereal 
quickness,  j;enius,  and  i>arlicular  aptitude*  for  the  actpiisition  of  the  exact  .sciences 
and  others  which  they  have  been  allowed  to  cultivate.  In  astronomy,  fieolofiy. 
inineralojry,  chemistry,  botany,  and  so  forth,  they  are  allowed  to  make  disiintriiished 
proficiency.  They  justly  boast  of  ihi'ir  Abzale,  V'elas(|uez,  and  Gama,  and  other 
illustrious  contributors  to  science.  They  have  nine  universities,  and  in  the  City  of 
Mexico,  it  is  affirmed  by  Humboldt,  there  are  more  solid  scientific  establishments 
than  in  any  city,  even  in  North  America.  1  would  refer  to  the  messa<:e  of  the 
Sujtreme  Director  Pueyrredon  of  J.a  Plata  *  *  *  as  a  imKlel  of  com]>osition  of  a 

stale  jtaper,  challenoin*;  the  comjiarison  with  any,  the  most  celebrated,  that  ever 
issued  from  the  |)ens  of  .lefferson  or  .Madison. 

We  may  .safely  trust  to  the  darin<!:  enterjirise  of  our  merchants.  The  precious  metals 
are  in  South  America,  and  they  will  command  the  articles  wanted  in  South  .\merica, 
which  will  jmrcha.se  them.  Our  navisration  will  be  benefited  by  the  lrans])(  rtation. 
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•and  our  country  will  realize  the  mercantile  profits.  Already  the  item  in  our  exports 
of  American  mannfactitres  is  res])ectal)le.  They  >;o  chiefly  to  the  West  Indies  and  to 
South  America,  and  this  item  is  constantly  an<;mentin<'. 

How  clt'iirly  tlu'  allusions  in  this  spct'ch  show  Clay’s  carefully  con¬ 
cise  study  of  Latin  American  history  and  conditions.  Joatiuin 
VelasqiK'z  (July  ‘21,  1732-Mar.  6,  17S6)  was  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  tlu'  many  noted  astronomers  whom  ^Nfexico  has  pro¬ 
duced.  He  was  the  author  of  many  valuahle  works  on  Mt'xican  and 
Californian  natural  history  and  mineralogy.  His  astronomical  obser¬ 
vations  in  California,  winch  are  among  the  v(‘ry  first  in  that  part  of 
the  world  when*  tlu*  gr(*at  Lick  Observatory  now  contimu's  his  labors, 
an*  (*speci!dly  noteworthy  in  vi(*w  of  his  ohservtitions  of  tlu*  transit 
of  Venus  on  Juno  o,  1769.  His  labors  in  comu*ction  with  the  topo¬ 
graphical  and  geodetic  survey  of  the  valk'y  of  Mexico,  with  wlutse 
sup(*rintendence  he  was  charged  in  1774,  are  the  basis  of  all  the 
excellent  system  of  surveys  for  which  our  sister  Republic  of  Mexico 
is  notc'd.  In  17S3  he  (*stal)lished  in  Mi'xico  the  first  school  of  mines 
in  North  Anu*rica. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  news])apers  of  South  America  ev(*n 
then  show(*(l  their  aj)pr(*ciation  of  the  friendly  sentiments  expr(*ssed 
in  the  United  Statt*s.  For  in.stance.  No.  142  of  “El  Censor”  of 
Buenos  Air(*s  for  Saturday,  June  6,  ISIS,  contains  a  long  extract 
from  the  Baltimore  Patriot  and  Mercantile  Advertiser  of  March  2S 
on  the  del)at<*s  in  the  House  of  Re|)r(*sentativ(*s  on  March  24,  ISIS,  in 
which  (’lay’s  name  ligur(*s  prominently. 

But  Henry  Clay’s  efforts  did  not  stop  with  this  speech.  On  May 
20,  1S20.  he  introduced  a  motum  into  the  House  of  Rejn'esentatives 
to  inaugurate  diplomatic  intercourse  with  ‘‘any  of  tlu*  Governments 
in  South  America  which  have  (*stahlished  and  are  maintaining  tlu'ir 
independenee  of  Sj)ain.”  It  passed  by  a  vote  of  SO  to  75.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  6,  1S21,  (’lay  s(*eured  the  passage  of  a  resolution  by  the  House  of 
Repr(*sentativ(*s  “that  the  House  of  Repr(*sentativ(*s  participate  with 
the  p(*opfe  of  the  United  States  in  the  d(*ep  int(*r(*st  which  tlu'y  f(*el 
for  the  Spanish  Provinc(*s  of  South  Anu*rica,  which  are  struggling  to 
establish  their  lilu'rty  and  inde])endence.  and  that  it  will  give  its  con¬ 
stitutional  support  to  the  Pr(*sident  of  the  United  Stat(*s  whenev(*r  he 
may  deem  it  expedient  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  the  said  Pi’ovinces,”  the  first  clause  of  this  important  legislative 
d(*cision  being  pass(*d  by  a  vote  of  134  to  12,  and  the  second  by  a  vote 
of  S7  to  6S.  As  a  result  of  this  action.  President  Monroe  sent  a  special 
message  to  (’ongiTss  on  March  S,  1S22,  and  “A  resolution  to  establish 
foreign  intercourse  with  the  Independent  Nations  of  South  America” 
was  ])ass(*d  by  a  vote  of  159  to  1.  This  measure  h(*came  a  taw  on 
May  4,  1S22:  a!ul  on  June  20,  1<S22,  Secretary  of  State  John  (Quincy 
Adams  proposed  to  President  Monroe  that  the  mission  of  the  Uniti'd 
wStates  of  America  to  the  Republic  of  ('olomhia  should  he  oir('r(*d  to 
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Holin'  (’lay.  He  iiifonned  the  President  that  ‘The  Repuhlie  of 
C’olomhia,  and  partieularly  Bolivar,  with  whom  Clay  has  been  in  eor- 
respondenee,  will  he  llattered  hy  his  ajipointiiK'nt.  or  even  hy  informa¬ 
tion  that  he  had  the  olfer  of  it.  In  the  relations  to  be  established 
between  us  and  that  Republic.  Mr.  ('lay's  talents  might  be  highly 
useful,”  and  the  President  appeared  to  be  well  disjiosed  toward  this 
suggestion. 

An  important  event  in  Pan  American  history  had  occurred  the 
day  before  which  rendered  it  imperative  that  the  mission  of  the 
United  States  to  the  sistiT  Republic  of  Colombia,  in  whose  beautiful 
city  of  Bogota  the  patriot  Antonio  Xarino  had  jiortraits  of  Franklin 
in  his  house  as  early  as  1763.  should  be  filled  as  soon  as  possible.  H 
was  on  June  10,  1S2‘2.  that  the  first  formal  act  of  recognition  of  the 
South  American  (lovernment  took  place  when  Secretary  Adams  jiie- 
sented  Mr.  Manuel  Torres  to  President  Monroe  as  charge  d’affaires 
from  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  at  the  White  House.  Mr.  Adams 
notes  in  his  diary  that  “’rorres  was  dee))ly  affected  by  it.  He  spoke 
of  the  great  importance  to  the  the  Republic  of  Colombia  of  this  recog¬ 
nition,  and  of  his  assurance  that  it  would  give  extraordinary  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  Bolivar.” 

It  was  certaiidy  gi'atifving  to  President  Monroe.  He  invited 
Torres,  who  was  then  very  ill  (he  died  in  Philadelphia  on  July  lo, 
1822,  in  great  distress)  to  be  seated,  sat  down  by  him,  and  sjmkc  to 
him  with  kindness  ‘‘which  moved  him  even  to  tears.’’  He  assured 
him  of  the  great  interest  taken  by  the  United  States  in  the  welfare  and 
success  of  his  country,  and  of  the  peculiar  satisfaction  with  which  he 
received  him  as  its  n'presentative. 

On  this  very  19th  of  June  a  letter  was  written  by  (’a])t.  Eugenio 
Cortes,  of  the  Mexican  navy,  to  Henry  Clay,  inclosing  one  from 
the  Emperor  Augustin  Iturbide,  which  shows  how  Clay  was  regarded 
in  Latin  America: 

Eugenio  Cortes  to  Henry  Clay. 

Philadelphia,  June  19,  1822. 

Tlie  honorable  IIe.nky  Clay: 

I  have  the  honot'lo  deliver  to  you  the  iiiclo.«ed  letter  from  the  SJUiireine  chief  of  the 
Mexican  Empire,  who  directed  me  to  iire.«ent  it  to  you  personally,  as  a  testimony  of 
the  giratitude,  esteem,  and  distinction  which  the  supreme  chief  of  the  Mexican  Nation 
entertains  for  the  virtues,  talents,  and  services  displayed  hy  you  in  favor  of  the  just 
cause  sustained  hy  all  the  States  of  South  America  to  gain  their  independence. 

Iturbide  to  Henry  Clay. 

Mexico,  May  6,  1822. 

My  Deak  Sir-  Through  the  means  of  Naval  Captain  Eugenio  Cortes,  1  have  been 
informed  of  the  great  services  hy  which  you  have  furthered  the  success  of  his  coni- 
mi.s.sion  and  contrihuled  to  the  prosperous  advantages  that  resulted  from  it.  This 
generous  coiirst*,  the  fruit  of  this  enlightened  age,  excites  my  gratitude  and  obliges 
me  to  give  you  my  most  sincere  thanks  and  offer  you  my  friendship.  For  this  phil¬ 
anthropic  conduct  that  emanates  from  a  liberal  education,  and  whose  end  is  the 
civilization  of  nations,’ though  it  relates  to  the  whole  Mexican  Emjdre,  if  its  success 
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be  in  proportion  to  its  proinis(“,  1  offer  yon  the  gratitttde  wliich  is  due  to  you 
l)y  all.  and  iny  most  partictilar  thanks  for  the  jiresmit  of  books  and  for  the  value  you 
set  on  my  portrait.  In  exchange  for  it,  I  am  awaiting  for  yours,  which  is  annotinced 
by  otir  common  friend  Cortes,  and  without  seeitig  it,  it  gives  me  satisfaction,  from 
that  common  effect  which  can  not  be  explaitied,  in  which  men  reciprocally  love 
without  knowing  each  other,  in  which  the  mitid  forms  favorable  prepossessions  and 
gives  to  the  person  (for  so  it  delights  in)  as  many  virtues  as  it  pleases  and  takes  for 
certain  that  which  it  conjectures  and  goes  so  far  as  to  give  to  the  portrait  expression 
and  gestures.  But  ourca.se  is  different  from  this  -  your  works  are  distingttished;  my 
corre.spondence  is  a  debt  of  justice  to  their  merit,  and  I  promise  myself  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  ditties  so  prai.seworthy  and  a.ssure  you  of  recriprocating  in  like  circumstances. 

A  year  later  we  find  a  similar  Pan  American  manifestation  in  the 
following  letter  written  to  the  charge  d’affaires  of  the  United  States 
of  America  from  the  House  of  Kejtresentatives  of  the  Kejtublic  of 
Colombia,  eager  to  show  its  ajtjtreciation  of  the  cooperation  of  one 
oi  the  most  jtrominent  men  in  the  country  which  the  distinguished 
Ecuadorian  liocafuerte  called  "The  sister  Rejtublic  of  the  Xorth,” 
and  whose  jteople  the  great  Argentine  statesman  Pueyrredon  called 

brothers.” 

lIocsK  OK  Represextatives, 

Boyota,  April  25,  1823. 

To  Mr.  C.  S.  ToiU),  Charge  d' Affaires. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  received  with  the  most  lively  sense  of  gratitude 
the  valuable  present  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  offer.  (An  engraved  portrait  of 
Henry  Clay).  It  duly  appreciates  the  generous  .sentiments  manifested  in  the  address 
with  which  you  accompanied  it,  sentiments  very  worthy  of  the  country  of  Washington 
and  Franklin. 

The  House  will  not  fail  to  pay  that  profound  tribute  of  respect  which  is  dtie  to  the 
honorable  Henry  Clay,  the  intrepid  advocate  of  the  cau.se  of  Colombia;  and  while  it 
reserves  to  itself  [the  occasion  of  manifesting  in  a  more  conspicuous  manner  the 
high  esteem  of  which  he  is  worthy,  you  will  condescend  to  communicate  to  him  the 
wishes  which  the  House  cherishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States. 

(Jod  guard  you. 

(Signed)  Domingo  Caycedo, 

I'rcsident  of  the  House. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  engraved  jtortraits  of  Henry  Clay,  with 
(‘xtracts  from  his  sjteeches  advocating  South  American  indejtend- 
ence,  were  scattered  broadcast  about  the  leading  cities  and  towns 
of  South  America.  One  of  these,  published  in  Buenos  Aires,  now 
hangs  on  the  walls  of  the  United  States  legation  in  that  beautiful 
Argentine  ca])ital. 

In  1846  the  English  traveler,  Mrs.  Sarah  Mytton  Maury,  notes  in 
lier  "State.smen  of  America”  that  "The  following  corresjxuulenco 
l)etween  Bolivar  and  ^Ir.  ('lay  is  full  of  interest:  it  exhibits  the 
unwearied  and  benevolent  efforts  of  the  latter  in  the  cause  of  universal 
freedom.” 

The  corresjamdence  alluded  to  was  as  follows: 

Bogot.a,  Xovemher  21.  1827. 

Sir:  I  can  not  omit  availing  mynclf  of  the  oi)portunity  offered  me  by  the  departure 
of  Col.  Watt.**,  charge  d'affaire.«  of  the  United  State.«.  of  taking  the  liberty  of  addres.sing 
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your  excolloiiry.  This  desire  has  loiii;  l)eeii  eiilerlaiiied  hy  me  for  the  juirposi'  of 
exj)ressiii‘r  iny  admiration  of  your  exeelleney’s  i)rilliant  talents  and  ardent  love  of 
liberty.  All  America,  Colombia  and  myself,  owe  your  excelhuicy  otir  purest  i;rati- 
tude  for  the  incomparable  services  you  have  rendered  to  us  by  sustainins;  ourcati.se 
with  a  sublime  enthusiasm.  Accept,  therefore,  this  sincere  ami  cordial  testimony, 
which  I  hasten  to  offer  to  yotir  excellency,  and  to  the  (iovernment  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  so  srreatly  contributed  to  the  emancijiation  of  your  southern  brethren. 

I  have  the  honor  to  offer  to  your  excellency  my  distinijuished  consideration. 

Your  excellency's  obedient  .servant, 

Moi.ivak. 

\\  AsHiMiTox,  (h-tnber  >7.  IS'S. 

Sik:  It  is  very  ^ratifyins:  to  me  to  be  assured  directly  by  your  excellency  that  the 
<'ourse  whii’h  the  (iovernment  of  the  United  States  took  on  this  memorable  occasion, 
and  my  humble  efforts,  have  excited  the  frratitude  and  commanded  the  approbation 
of  your  exi'ellency.  1  am  persuaded  that  1  do  not  misinterpret  the  feelinfis  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  as  I  certainly  exjiress  my  own,  in  sayintt;  that  the  interesi 
which  was  inspired  in  this  cotintry  by  the  ardtious  .strtisjtrles  of  South  America  aro.se 
principally  from  the  hope  that,  alon<;  with  its  indejiendence,  wotild  be  establish(*d 
free  institutions,  insuring'  the  blessiiifrs  of  civil  liberty.  1  can  not  allow  myself  to 
believe  that  I  will  not  dotibt  that  your  excellency  will,  in  due  time,  render  a  .satis¬ 
factory  explanation  to  Colombia  and  the  world,  of  the  parts  of  your  j)tiblic  conditct 
which  have  excited  any  distrust;  and  that,  preferrinjr  the  true  itlory  of  our  immortal 
Washington  to  the  ignoble  fame  of  the  destroyers  of  liberty,  you  have  formed  the 
j)atri(»tic  resolution  of  ultimately  placing  the  freedom  of  Colombia  uj)on  a  sure  and 
firm  foundation.  That  your  efforts  to  that  end  may  be  crowned  with  complete  success 
1  most  fervently  pray. 

I  reqtiest  your  excellency  will  accej)t  assurances  of  my  sincere  wishes  for  your 
happiness  and  j)rosjx*rity. 

II.  Clay. 

When  II(‘nrv  ('lay  hecanu'  Sccivtarv  of  State  of  the  United  Stati's 
of  America  in  March,  lS2o,  a  broader  sphere  of  Pan  American  activity 
was  presented  to  him.  Ills  zeal  to  promote  the  brotherhood  of  the 
American  nations  had  now  wider  opj)ort unities,  and  his  responsi- 
hilitY*  was  great  in  ftirthering  what  must  he  irgarded  as  one  of  the 
main  purposes  of  Ills  us(*fid  and  constructive  life.  Ilis  efforts  to 
make  the  Congivss  of  Panama  in  18'26  a  success  from  a  truly  Pan 
American  point  of  view  are  typical  of  his  sustained  interest,  which 
marks  him  as  the  precui'sor  of  James  G.  Blaine,  Joarpiim  Xahuco, 
and  many  other  great  Pan  Americans  whose  glad  influence  leads  us 
to  follow  and  imitate  theun. 

As  soon  as  the  intention  of  Simon  Bolivar  to  hold  this  first  parlia¬ 
ment  of  all  the  Americas,  which  had  Ix'en  urged  as  ('arly  as  I.SIO  hy 
Juan  Martinez  de  Rosas  in  (’bile,  and  hy  the  Junta  of  ('aracas  in 
Venezuela,  and  had  since  been  promot(*d  hy  San  Martin,  and  Unanue 
in  South  and  Valle  in  ('(*ntral  Aimuica,  lu'came  known  to  him,  he 
bent  all  his  oflicial  and  pei-sonal  energies  toward  that  (‘iid.  As  the 
historian  Schouler  says,  ‘'His  z(‘al  won  Pri'sident  John  Quincy 
Adams’s  favor  to  the  plan  and  dissolved  the  doubts  of  his  fellow 
advlsiM’s.”  Not  all  of  them  could  have  doubti'd;  Rush,  the  S(*cretarv 
of  the  Tn'asury,  had  beam  most  Pan  American  in  his  conduct  a> 
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rnitod  States  niinist('r  to  Eiijdand;  and  Attoinev  General  William 
Wirt  had  expressed  himself  as  the  friend  of  his  fellow  Amerieans. 
('lay  frec|uently  consulted  with  Seiior  ()l)re«;on.  the  Mexican  minister, 
as  well  as  with  Senor  Salazar,  the  (’olomhian  minister,  and  the  other 
Latin  American  representatives  in  Washinijton,  includinj;  Gen. 
('arlos  de  Alvear  from  Buenos  Aires,  to  whom,  hy  the  way,  the  liist 
s])ecial  j)assport  ever  issued  hy  the  State  Department  was  >iranted. 

In  1827  the  youiif;  Fernando  Bolivar,  nephew  and  wanl  of  the 
<;reat  Liberator,  who  had  him  educated  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  at  the  I’niveisity  of  Vir<;inia, 
was  introduced  hy  Judj'e  Petei-s  to  Henry  Clay.  Forty-six  yeai-s 
later  he  noted  in  his  Reminiscences  the  imj)ression  that  Clay’s  tall, 
slender,  and  impressive  figure  and  ])enetratini;  blue  eyes  made  on 
him.  We  can  he  very  sure  that  when  Fernando  returned  to  Bo<;ota. 
where  hLs  illustrious  uncle  was  then  living,  he  told  him  of  his  meeting 
with  his  great  fellow  Pan  American;  and,  as  Bolivar  and  Clay  had 
long  been  in  corres])ondence,  any  news  direct  from  the  north  must 
have  been  doubly  agreeable  to  the  great  Caracpieno. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that,  in  his  efforts  to  have  as  important 
a  delegation  as  possible  from  the  United  States  at  that  momentous 
gathering,  he  urged  Albert  Gallatin,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  had  been  for  13  yearn  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  minister  to  England, 
to  he  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  at 
Panama.  Gallatin’s  reply  to  ('lav’s  offer  of  this  mission,  written  on 
Xovemher  14,  182,5,  breathes  the  Pan  American  spirit; 

Xo  one  can  be  more  .sensible  than  I  am,  both  of  the  importance  of  layin>:  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  ])ermanent  friendship  between  the  b'nited  States  and  our  sister  Reimblios, 
and  of  the  distin};ui.shed  honor  conferred  on  the  j)ersons  selected  to  b(‘  the  re])resenla- 
tives  of  our  glorious  and  ha})))y  country  at  the  first  congress  of  the  independent  ]>owers 
of  this  hemisphere  *  *  *. 

Secretary  (’lay  was  very  careful  to  choose  able  and  distinguished 
men  for  all  of  his  Latin  American  aitpointments.  Poinsett  and 
Forbes,  at  Mexico  and  Buenos  Aires,  were  among  the  first  trained 
diplomatists  of  the  United  States  of  America.  William  Henry 
Harrison,  who  was  sent  to  Bogota,  was  afterwards  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Condy  Kaguet,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  came 
of  a  well-known  Philadelphia  family,  and  was  himself  prominent. 
A  beautiful  piece  of  furniture  given  him  l)v  Don  Pedro  I  of  Brazil, 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  the  wiiter,  shows  how  he  was 
appreciated  in  that  great  Portuguese-speaking  country.  William 
Tudor,  at  Lima,  and  Heman  Allen,  in  (’Idle,  were  prominent  mer¬ 
chants  whose  talents  were  needed  on  the  busy  west  coast. 

It  is  a  beautiful  and  inspiring  touch  of  the  many-sided  character 
of  Henry  (’lay  that  so  much  of  his  public  service  should  have  been  so 
inspired  hy  Pan  Americanism. 


VISIT  OF  THE  HHAZII.IAX  MIXISTEII  OF  FOHEICX  AFFAIHS, 

The  nnnouiiciMuiMit  that  Sciihor  Laur<»  Si'vi'iiaiio  MiilhT,  the 
miiiist(T<)ffor(‘ijriiafrairs(»fBrazil,is  tovisit  tlu>  I’nitcd  Stales 
in  tiu' latter  ])art  of  May,  has  reeeived  eoiisiderahle  notiee,  not 
oidy  ill  tlie  United  States  Imt  in  Europe.  While  itisunder- 
'tood  that  he  is  returnin':  th"  visit  made  hy  Honorahle  Elilui  Root, 
.S(‘er{‘t ary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  to  Brazil  in  IhOO.  his  presence 
in  the  United  States  will  serve  to  attract  special  attention  to  tlie 
orowth  and  progress  of  Brazil  as  one  of  the  leading  Kejmblics  of  the 
WestiTii  Hemisjdiere,  and  as  a  country  of  to-day  which  is  moving 
forward  with  remarkable  rapidity  into  a  jxisilion  of  a  world  power. 
.Seiihor  Muller  ranks  as  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  public  life  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  has  had  a  remarkable  career.  Only  about 
.*)(»  years  old,  having  been  born  in  1 863  in  tbe  Province  of  Santa  Uatha- 
rina,  of  German  parents,  he  entered  the  military  school  in  1882  and 
ilistinguished  himself  there.  In  1889  he  was  one  of  the  organizei’s  of 
the  movement  which  jiroclaimed  the  Republic.  Shortly  aftenwards 
lu'  was  nominated  jirovisional  governor  of  the  State  of  Santa  Catha- 
rina,  and  later  sent  as  a  representative  to  the  P'ederal  ('onstitueiicy, 
where  he  took  part  in  tlu*  commission  jm'sided  over  by  Ubaldino  do 
Amaral,  who  elaborated  tbe  Republican  C'onstitution  of  February  24, 
18511.  When  the  revolution  of  the  fleet  and  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
occurred  in  1893  he  fought  under  the  orders  of  Gen.  Gomes  Carneiro 
for  the  defense  of  the  Government  of  Marshal  Floriano  Peixoto 
although  in  the  (diamber  the  latter  was  his  opponent  in  politics,  lie 
has  served  as  Deputy  and  Senator  in  the  National  Congress  as  a 
representative  of  the  State  of  Santa  ('atharina.  In  1902  he  was 
appointed  minister  of  industry,  communications,  and  jiublic  works, 
and  be  has  been  associated  with  the  accomplishment  of  some  of  the 
most  useful  and  extensive  of  the  gri'at  public  works  of  Brazil,  espe¬ 
cially  railway  and  jiort  ju'ojects.  When  President  Rodrigues  Alves 
retired,  Senhor  Muller  made  an  extended  trip  to  Eurojie,  but  upon 
I'eturning  he  reentered  tlu'  Senati'  and  was  reelected  a  member  of  the 
commission  of  finances.  He  was  one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of 
the  candidacy  of  Marshal  Hermes  da  F'onseca  to  the  jiresidency,  and 
subsecpiently  of  his  Government,  and  in  the  natural  order  of  events 
became  minister  of  foreign  affairs  following  the  death  of  Baron  do  Rio 
Branco.  He  will  surely  receive  a  most  cordial  welcome  in  the  I'nited 
.States. 
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PAX  AMKIMCAX  EDl’t'ATK )X Al,  .MATTEI{S. 

Tlu*  pti'orts  of  tho  Pan  Ajiioiicaii  I’nion  to  promote  interest  ainoiif; 
tile  universities,  colleges,  aeadcmiies,  normal  ami  lii<;li  schools  of  the 
rnited  States  in  the  Latin  American  countries  are  hearing encourawinjr 
fruit.  Institution  after  institution,  which  heretofore  has  given  little 
attention  to  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  language  or  to  the  history  or 
progress  of  the  South  and  ('entral  American  countries,  is  reporting  to 
the  Pan  American  Union  that  it  is  taking  up  these  subjects.  Such 
communications  are  oftim  accompanied  hv  napiests  for  lists  of  hooks 
for  lihraries,  names  of  lecturers,  and  for  other  information  which 
may  hi'  helpful  in  making  the  necessary  changes  in  their  courses  of 
study.  The  numher  of  young  men  coming  from  all  the  Latin 
Ameiican  countries  to  study  in  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
United  States  is  increasing,  and,  correspondingly,  there  is  a  growing 
desire  among  young  college  graduates  or  students  of  the  United 
.State's  to  continue  or  take  part  of  their  .studies  in  the  leading  colleges 
of  ( 'entral  or  South  Americas,  in  order  to  get  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  those  countries.  There  is,  moreover,  growing  a  wide¬ 
spread  belief  that  a  general  exchange  of  college  professors  between 
the  colleges  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  Latin  America  will 
b('  bi'iieficial  in  promoting  good  relations  and  closer  acipiaintance. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  constituency  of  the 
Buf-letix  to  know  that  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  is  considering  carefully  the  advisability  of  establishing  a 
section  of  education  in  this  oflice  which  will  provide  full  information 
on  all  educational  topics  relating  to  the  different  American  Kepub- 
lics.  It  is  hoped  to  have  this  section  established  and  in  working 
(»rder  iluring  the  coming  fiscal  year. 


SOI, KMX  .MASS  FOK  E.VI'E  PKESIDEXT  BOXII.I.A. 

A  solemn  and  impressive  high  mass  was  celebrated  on  Krida}’ 
morning,  April  IS,  at  St.  Matthew’s  ('atholic  (’hurch,  Washington, 
I).  ('.,  in  honor  of  the  lamented  (icn.  Manuel  Bonilla,  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Honduras,  whose  demise  occurred  on  !March  21, 
1914.  Presidi'iit  Bonilla  was  inaugurated  C'hief  Executive  of  Hon¬ 
duras  on  Februaiv  1,  1912,  and  had  served  but  a  little  over  a  year 
when  he  suddenly  passed  away.  During  the  brief  period  of  his 
administration,  however,  many  progressive  ideas  were  launched  and 
then'  were  general  evidences  of  prosperity  throughout  the  country. 
While  Tegucigalpa,  the  cajiital  city  of  Honduras,  was  still  in  grief 
and  with  other  neighboiing  countries  of  Uentral  America  decreeing 
periods  of  official  mourning  in  respect  to  the  dead,  this  special  service 
in  Washington  was  arranged  by  the  Honduran  minister,  Sr.  Dr. 
Alberto  Membreno.  Sjiecial  invitations  were  issued  to  President 
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Woodrow  Wilson,  Vici'  Prosidont  Marsliall,  ineinlx'is  of  tho  (’ahinot, 
tlu‘  rc*sid('nt  dij)loniatic  corps,  officials  of  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Director  General  and  Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American 
I'nion,  to  a  numher  of  the  Latin  American  colony  and  others  ])romi- 
nent  in  the  social  life  of  the  ('apital.  It  was  indeed  significant  of  the 
friendly  relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and  the  Latin 
American  countries  that  President  Wilson,  canceling  previous  ap¬ 
pointments,  attended  the  memorial  services  and  remained  until  the 
conclusion  with  Vice  President  Marshall.  The  Department  of  State 
|)aid  its  respects  hy  the  presence  of  Secretary  Bryan  and  several  offi¬ 
cials  from  that  department.  There  were  also  j)resent  many  dij)lo- 
inats,  especially  from  the  Latin  American  countries.  A  numher  of 
those  in  attendance  were  accompanied  hy  their  wives  and  ladies. 
The  services  were  conducted  hy  Mgr.  Thomas  S.  Lee,  rector  of 
St.  Matthew’s  Church.  Mgr.  Lee  was  assisted  hy  several  other  high 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  including  Mgr.  William  T.  Russell,  rector 
of  St.  Patrick’s  Church;  Mgr.  James  F.  Mackin,  rector  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church;  Rev.  David  Ramos,  of  the  Franciscan  Monastery;  and  the 
Rev.  John  M.  Coo])er,  of  St.  Matthew’s  Church. 


THE  FOREIGN  TK.VDE  OF  .ARGENTINA. 

Tlie  Arg(*utiue  fiejmhlic  can  well  he  proiul  of  its  foreign  trade 
I'ecoi-d  for  the  year  1912,  when  tlie  total  value  of  its  exports  and  im¬ 
ports  far  exceeded  that  of  any  preceding  year.  This  is  evidence  of 
the  remarkahle  prosperity  and  progress  of  that  country.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  this  growth  of  trade  is  its  large  per  capita 
rate,  amounting  to  nearly  $120  per  capita  for  each  inhabitant  of  the 
-Vigentine  Republic.  Only  one  or  two  countries  of  the  world,  possibly 
Holland  and  Belgium,  can  show  a  larger  jier  capita  commerce  than 
this.  During  1912  Argentina’s  exports  were  valued  approximately 
at  $460, 000, ()()()  and  her  imports  at  $374,000,000,  making  a  total  of 
$S40,000,000.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  wlien  we  comjiare  it 
with  that  of  1911,  when  tlie  value  of  her  foreign  commerce  was 
$071 ,000,000,  giving  an  increase  for  1912,  or  in  one  year,  of  $109,000,- 
000.  The  share  of  the  Ihiited  States  in  the  Argentine  trade  of  1912 
was:  Exports  to  Argentina,  approximately,  $.57,000,000;  imjiorts 
from  Argentina,  approximately,  $32,000,000;  or  a  total  of  $S9,000,000. 


LECTURERS  IN  SOUTH  A.MERICA. 

'file  numher  of  lecturers  and  special  writers  wlio  are  either  going 
to  Latin  America  or  jilanning  to  make  tin*  tri])  is  constantly  increasing. 
L(*tters  are  being  receivi'd  nearly  every  day  by  tlie  Director  General 
fi’om  men  of  this  class  who  wish  to  make  a  careful  tour,  either  of  all  of 
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the  Liltiii  Aim*ncau  couiitrips  or  of  s])pcial  ones,  for  tin*  ])urpost‘  of 
stiuh'iu<>:  them  carefully  and  then  rcturuiii*;  to  deliver  lectures  or 
write  about  tli?ni.  The  latest  accession  to  this  irroup  is  Mr.  Peter 
MacQueen,  the  well-known  traveler  and  lecturei'.  who  sailed  for 
IJuenos  Aires  on  April  26.  Mr.  MacQueen  has  traveled  extensively 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  and  has  loiu;  been  known  as  one  of  the 
interesting  lecturers  of  the  country.  He  has  a  large  ])ei-sonal  acfjuaint- 
ance  with  leading  men  of  different  lands,  and  it  is  to  be  hoj)ed  that 
much  benefit  may  result  from  his  coming  trij)  to  the  South  American 
countries. 


MEETING  OF  THE  ENGINEERING  CLUB. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  and  perhajis  important  gatherings  that 
has  ever  assembled  under  the  aus])ict>s  of  the  Engineering  ('lub 
(('lubde  Engenharia)  of  Brazil  was  held  at  the  clubhouse  of  that  organi¬ 
zation  in  Jtio  de  Janeiro  on  February  19,  1913.  The  occasion  of  the 
meeting  was  th"*  formal  jiresent at  ion  to  the  ('hief  Executive  of  Brazil 
of  the  prizes  which  the  sjdendid  exhibits  of  that  country  won  at  the 
International  Rubber  Exposition  of  1912,  held  at  New  York  in  the  fall 
of  that  year.  The  other  feature  of  interest  was  an  address  delivered 
l)y  Mr.  -Mgot  Lange,  who  has  attracted  considerable  attention  by  his 
book.  “In  the  Amazon  Jungle,"  dealing  with  his  remarkable  e.xplora 
tions  in  the  upjier  Amazon  regions.  The  meeting  was  attended  by 
President  Fonseca,  several  memb(*rs  of  his  cabinet,  distinguished 
officials  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  a  large  gathering  of  prominent 
members  and  guests.  In  a  hajijiy  address.  Admiral  Jose  ('arlos  de 
C'arvalho,  who  assisted  at  the  rubber  exhibit,  jiresented  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  gifts  awarded  to  Brazil,  which  he  stated  he  received  from  the 
hands  of  the  distinguished  Brazilian  ambassador  in  the  United 
States,  Sr.  Domicio  da  Gama.  Tlie  admiral  also  spoke  of  the  two 
great  engineering  projects  which  he  visited  while  in  the  I’nited  States, 
the  Florida  East  ('oast  Railway,  with  its  wonderful  aqueducts,  and 
the  Panama  ('anal.  He  then  ])resented  Mr.  Lange,  who  is  now  in 
Brazil  effecting  negotiations  to  continue  his  exjiloration  in  the  ujiper 
Amazon.  Mr.  Lange  virtually  recounted  the  most  striking  of  his 
experiences  as  related  in  his  book. 


CORRESPONDENCE  REGARDING  CHILE. 

The  prospective  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  greatly  increasing 
the  correspondence  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  regard  to  the 
countries  on  the  western  or  Pacific  side  of  Latin  America.  These 
incpiiries  are  pouring  in  not  only  from  the  United  States  but  from 
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Europe  ami  even  from  Asia.  They  are  iu  rejjard  to  all  of  the  12 
countries  which  form  the  Latin  American  coast  line  from  northern 
Mexico  south  to  southern  Chile.  They  are  most  interesting  as  show- 
in<;  the  variety  of  information  which  is  sought  ami  the  new  attention 
which  these  countries  are  exciting.  Recently  a  memoramlum  was 
made  up  in  this  office  of  100  letters  which  have  been  received  asking 
about  Chile;  they  cover  questions  in  regard  to  agriculture,  mining, 
climate,  educational  institutions,  exports,  imports,  business  o])por- 
tunities,  railroads,  steamshi])s,  tariffs,  universities,  colleges,  history, 
laws,  immigration,  manufacturing,  newspapers,  advertising,  insur¬ 
ance,  social  and  economic  problems,  etc.  These  letters  also  ask  for 
books,  pamphlets,  and  publications  descriptive  of  Chile,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  in  the  near  future  the  Chilean  (lovernment  may  see  lit  to 
authorize  a  new  edition  of  the  handbook  on  Chile,  the  su])])ly  of  which 
is  now  exhausted. 


AN  ?:ngeish  m.\(;azixe  ix  pakach  ay. 

In  a  receilt  number  of  the  Bulletin  attention  was  called  to  the 
grer^ing  interest  in  the  Sjianish  language  in  this  country  and  the 
reciprocal  interest  in  the  English  language  throughout  Latin  America. 
While  the  number  of  Spanish  newspajiers  and  magazines  published 
in  the  I’nited  States  has  been  increasing  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the 
corresponding  increase  of  similar  juddications  in  the  English  language 
throughout  Latin  America,  though  less  ra])id,  has  nevertheless  been 
steady  and  constant.  The  latest  periodical  to  come  to  the  notice  of 
this  institution,  printed  in  English,  is  a  i)am])ldet  entitled  “  Paraguay,” 
which  is  now  in  its  first  volume,  fifth  number.  It  is  published  in 
Asuncion,  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  and  is  devoted  to  matters  dealing 
with  the  economic  and  industrial  resources  of  that  country.  It  is 
gratifying  to  note  this  increasing  interest  in  the  English  language  as 
evidence,<l  by  the  jiress,  since  closer  relations  between  the  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  must  mean  more  intimate  intercourse 
and  better  understanding,  and  these  ends  can  best  be  served  by  a 
knowledge  of  each  other's  language,  customs,  and  people.  The  Pan 
.Vmerican  I’nion  extends  its  conqdiments  to  the  edit(*r,  W.  11.  Truss, 
and  offers  its  best  wishes  in  this  new  umlertaking. 


UKUOU-YYAX  EXPERT.S  IX  THE  UXITEH  STATES. 

The  visit  to  the  ITiited  States  of  several  ]>rominent  citizens  of 
Uruguay  for  tlie  jnirpose  of  making  special  studies  of  certain  ])hases 
of  the  economic  and  educational  systems,  forcibly  directs  attention 
to  the  constant  jirogress  and  advancement  whicli  characterize  the 
Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay.  For  the  jiast  few  weeks  Sr.  Don 
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ICiiriquo  Key  os,  of  Montevideo,  lias  been  in  Wasliinjrton  inakiii"  eare- 
ful  observations  of  the  school  systems  at  the  Cajiital.  Sr.  Reyes  has 
lieen  officially  commissioned  by  the  Clovernment  of  Uruguay  for  this 
duty,  and  upon  comjiletion  of  his  studies  at  Washington  lie  will  ])ro- 
eeed  to  Pliiladeljihia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  possibly  several  other 
large  cities  in  the  East,  and  then  make  similar  tours  of  inspection 
out  West.  From  the  I'nited  States  Sr.  Reyes  will  go  to  Europe 
also  to  conduct  similar  studies  for  comparative  jnirposes.  Sr.  Reyes 
is  more  especially  interested  in  the  organization  of  primary  schools, 
and  also  in  reform  schools  and  institutions  for  young  delincpients. 
Another  welcome  visitor  to  this  country  is  Sr.  Don  Santiago  Rivas, 
president  of  the  Mortgage  Bank  (Banco  Ilipotecario),  one  of  the 
most  important  financial  institutions  in  I'ruguay.  Sr.  Rivas  has 
just  completed  a  tour  of  the  princijial  European  capitals  where  he 
has  been  studying  the  banking  systems.  While  in  the  United  States 
he  plans  to  have  confereiiees  with  ])roniinent  men  in  the  financial 
world  relative  to  international  banking  and  currency  problems.  The 
Banco  Ilipotecario  was  formerly  a  ])rivate  enterprise,  but  about  a 
year  ago  its  operation  was  taken  ov'cr  by  the  (lovernment  and 
nationalized.  Its  object  is  to  grant  loans  to  small  farmers  and  agri¬ 
culturists,  and  in  this  way  encourage  colonization,  assist  the  small 
landholder,  and  tlius  tend  to  enrich  the  whole  country. 


YALE  I’NIVEKSITY  A.M)  E.VTIN  A.MEUK'A. 

As  evidiMice  of  the  increasing  interest  whieh  the  universities  and 
culh'ges  of  the  X’nitetl  States  are  taking  in  Latin  America,  there  can 
b(*  cited  the  circulai's  in  Portuguese  and  Sjianish  which  have  been 
issued  by  Yale  Univensity  for  distribution  among  young  men  in  the 
Latin  American  countries  who  may  possibly  desire  to  attend  some 
university  in  the  United  States.  These  circulars  call  attention  to  the 
location  of  the  university,  its  attention  to  the  study  of  Latin  lan¬ 
guages,  history,  and  literature,  its  willingness  to  accept  the  Spanish 
nr  Portuguese  language  instead  of  bYench  or  German  for  entrance 
reipiirements,  and  in  other  wa3’s  to  assist  students.  Ineidentalh",  the 
circular  refers  to  Senator  Elihu  Root  and  Archbishop  John  Ireland, 
and  it  is  signed  bv  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  the  secretarv  of  the  uni- 
vi'rsitv. 


PANAMA  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  books  in  regard  to  tbe 
Panama  Canal  wbicb  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Director  (Jeneral 
is  that  entitled  “Panama  Past  and  Present,”  written  bv  Farnham 
Bishop,  the  son  of  Josejdi  Bucklin  Bishop,  secretarv  of  the  Isthmian 
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Canal  ('oinniissitni.  It  rovoivs  the  suhjpct  in  a  (■(•inph'to  way.  takinjr 
u|)  tiu'  ‘loofiraphical-liistorical  sido  of  tlio  st(»ry  as  well  as  a  roconl  of 
tlio  ])resont  achiovenu'iit.  Tlio  illustrations  are  all  oxcellont,  while 
the  text  has  been  prepared,  as  ean  he  readily  seen  by  perusin';  it.  with 
special  care.  Mr.  Bishop  is  a  bright,  interesting  writer  and  has  a 
keen  sense  of  observation,  which  he  reflects  in  his  story.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Century  C\).  of  New  York. 


MEDAL  FOR  THE  .STUDY  OF  SPANISH. 

The  Latin  American  students  at  the  Louisiana  State  Cniversity 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  |)lan  that  they  have  adopted  to  in¬ 
crease  intert'st  among  the  student  body  in  tbe  Spanish  language. 
There  are  between  40  and  50  students  from  the  various  countries  of 
Latin  America  at  the  university,  and  several  years  ago  they  organized 
the  Sigma  lota  fraternity.  Since  1010  that  fraternity  has  been 
giving  a  gold  medal  to  one  of  the  non-Spanish  speaking  students  wlio 
has  shown  the  greatest  proficiency  in  the  Spanish  language.  The 
first  year  the  prize  was  offered  it  was  won  by  one  of  the  young  lady 
students,  and  in  1911  it  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Charles  P.  Harrington, 
who  has  since  become  an  instructor  in  Spanish  at  that  university. 
Mr.  Harrington  lias  been  very  active  of  late  in  his  efforts  to  induce 
the  high  schools  throughout  the  Southern  States  to  include  the 
Spanish  language  ui  the  curriculum  and  has  contributetl  several 
forceful  articles  on  the  subject  to  various  publications. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  PAN  AMERICAN  COMMITTEE  OF  URUGUAY. 

Very  soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Fourth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  Republics  which  met  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1910,  a 
majority  of  the  American  Re])uhlics,  in  jiursuance  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Article  X  of  the  resolution  on  the  reorganization. of  the  Lnion 
of  American  Rejniblics,  appouited  Pan  American  committees.  These 
committees,  as  recommended  by  the  resolution,  were  to  be  selectc'd 
in  each  of  the  countries  and  to  be  subordinate  to  the  foreign  affairs 
dejiartment  of  the  jiarticular  country.  Their  duties  were,  broadh*. 
to  secure  the  approval  of  the  resolutions  adojited  by  the  International 
American  Conference,  to  present  new  jirojects  and  ideas  of  value  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  I’nion,  to  maintain  relations  with 
the  Pan  American  Union  in  Washington  and  with  the  work  of  the 
latter  in  the  particular  countrv,  and  to  supjily  the  Pan  American 
Union  with  the  necessary  data,  jmblications,  and  other  information 
needed  in  its  work.  The  appointment  of  a  committee  in  Uruguay 
has  been  heretofore  postponed.  However,  on  February  12,  1912. 
President  Batlle  y  Ordonez  signed  a  decree  naming  the  following  to 
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sorvo  as  the  l>u"uayan  Pan  American  committee,  as  recommeniled 
by  the  Buenos  Aires  Conference:  Dr.  Juan  Zorrilla  de  San  Martin; 
Dr.  Jose  Es])alter;  Dr.  Jacobo  Varela  Acevedo;  Dr.  Sera})io  de  Cas¬ 
tillo;  Dr.  Aristides  Dellepiane,  secretary.  The  appointment  of  this 
committee  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  Pan  American  Union 
and  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  International  l*nion  of  American 
Kepublics. 


THE  FOURTH  A.MERICAN  PEACE  CONGRESS. 

In  the  first  week  of  May  there  was  held  in  St.  Louis,  ^Missouri, 
the  Fourth  American  Peace  Congress,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  occasions  of  its  kind  which  has  been  held  in  the  Ignited 
.“state's.  It  was  attended  by  Andrew  Canu'gie*,  several  Latin 
American  mendeers  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  and  by  other  men  of 
protninence  and  authority  not  only  of  the  United  States  but  of 
foreign  countries.  President  Woodrow  Wilson  was  honorary  presi¬ 
dent,  while  ex-President  William  11.  Taft  and  Secretary  Elihu  Koot 
were  honorary  vice  presidents.  The  actual  president  was  Richard 
Bartholdt,  Member  of  Congress  from  St.  Louis,  while  the  actual 
vice  presidents  were  Sj)eaker  Champ  Clark;  Senator  Theodore  E. 
Burton,  of  Ohio;  Andrew  Carnegie;  Secretary  William  Jennings 
Bryan;  Oscar  S.  Strauss,  and  flohn  W.  Origgs.  The  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  was  Janies  E.  Smith;  the  executive  sec¬ 
retary,  Walter  B.  Stevens,  and  the  chairman  of  the  program  com¬ 
mittee,  Manley  O.  Hudson. 


A  LITTLE  BROCHURE  ON  THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

An  interesting  little  brochure  which  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  is  that  entitled  “The  Panama  Canal,” 
written  by  Duncan  E.  McKinley,  who  was  formerly  a  Member  of 
Congress  aiul  visited  the  canal  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  little  book  contains 
about  40  pages,  handsomely  printed  and  illustrated.  It  tells  the 
story  of  the  canal  in  interestmg,  concise  language,  and  Mr.  McKinley 
is  to  b(‘  congratulati'd  for  providing  his  friends  with  copies  of  it.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  have  it  in  the  library  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


PA.MPIILET  OF  MR.  CORTHELL. 

Another  interesting  pamphlet  which  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
this  office  is  one  written  by  the  famous  engineer,  Elmer  L.  Corthell, 
entitled  “  Brief  of  View  of  Engineering  Practice  and  Personal  Expe¬ 
rience  in  Latin  America,  32  years — 1880-1912.”  This  paper  is  a 
reprint  from  the  December  issue  of  the  “Journal  of  the  Western 
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Society  of  Kiijjiiieei’s,”  and  contains  a  larj^e  ainonnt  of  data  and 
information  rejrarding  en<;ineerin<j  practice  in  Latin  America,  wliich 
should  j)rove  instructive  to  all  those  who  mav  he  plannini;  to  do 
enjjineej’inj;  work  in  that  part  of  the  world. 


APRIL  IX  I'KUnrAVAX  IILSTOKY. 

The  month  of  April  is  one  of  the  most  important  periods  in  the 
calendar  of  the  year  to  the  Republic  of  I’rujiuay,  for  durin>;  that 
month  there  occurred  several  incidents  which  have  had  far-reachin<; 
effects  in  the  rise  and  jjlorv  of  that  nation.  And  particularly  is  this 
month  to  he  remembered  in  the  present  year  for  it  marks  the  cen¬ 
tennial  milestone  of  salient  dates  in  the  history  of  Uruituay. 

It  was  on  April  4.  1S13.  that  Cien.  Jose  Artifjas,  hero,  patriot,  and 
statesman,  succeeded  in  assemblin*;  the  Fii-st  National  (’onjiress  of 
ITujxuay  (Primer  ('onj^reso  Nacional).  This  was  the  primal  concen¬ 
trated  move  to  jiather  in  session  a  duly  orjianized  assembly.  At  this 
first  meetinfi  one  of  the  chief  items  of  business  was  the  recojrnition  (»f 
the  Constituent  (leneral  Assembly,  which  had  been  orjxanized  in 
Huenos  Aires  (La  Asamblea  (leneral  (’onstituyente).  The  next  step 
was  to  elect  six  deputies  to  attend  this  assembly  at  Buenos  Aires,  as 
Crujiuayan  delejjates,  and  these  were  chosen  from  the  various  piditical 
divisions  of  the  Oriental  Province,  as  LTujiuay  was  then  also  called. 
Two  delejrates  were  desifjnated  from  Montevideo,  Damaso  A.  Larra- 
hafia  and  Mateo  Vidal;  Damaso  Gomez  Fonseca  was  a|)pointed  from 
Maldonado;  the  representative  from  (’anelones  was  Felipe  ('ardoso; 
Marcos  Salcedo  was  dele<;ate  from  Santa  Lucia  and  San  Jose;  and  the 
si.xth  delejiate  was  Francisco  B.  de  Rivarola  from  Soriam*. 

Classic  and  historic  are  the  instructions  which  Arti<;as  delivered  to 
these  representatives  as  they  jiroceedetl  on  their  way  to  Buenos  Aires. 
In  all  the  documents  of  state  which  form  such  important  jiarts  in  the 
history  of  a  country  these  instructions  are  deserving;  of  a  hijjh  place. 
The  spirit  of  freedom,  liberality,  and  independence  jiermeates  each  of 
the  10  distinct  provisions.  The  statesmanlike  and  leadershi|)  (piali- 
ties  of  the  author  may  be  seen  in  the  words  of  wisdom  to  these 
delejiates. 

The  most  striking  |)araf;raphs  of  these  credentials  have  been  widely 
copied  in  subse<|uent  docutnents  of  a  similar  nature,  while  at  the  time 
of  their  publication  they  were  generally  distributed  throughout  the 
country  as  an  inspiration  to  the  peojde  who  were  endeavoring  to 
obtain  absolute  freedom  and  indejiendence.  The  instructions  contain 
a  declaration  of  independence  and  a  form  of  government ;  also  pro¬ 
visions  to  seek  division  of  the  cential  power,  religious  freedom,  and 
jiei-sonal  security;  to  obtain  authority  by  central  power;  to  secure 
recognition  of  a  national  constitution,  a  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  territorial  boundaries;  to  secure  open  seajiorts;  to  enact 
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legislation  on  the  status  of  aliens,  fixing  fines,  regulating  seizure  of 
proj)erty ;  to  secure  the  sovereignty,  in(le])endence,  freedom,  ecjuality, 
and  security  of  the  Provinces;  recognition  of  provincial  constitutions; 
and  matters  pertaining  to  the  militia,  guarantees  against  military 
despotism,  etc.,  were  also  touched  upon. 

In  line,  the  character  and  scope  of  the  creilentials  which  these  ilel- 
egates  carried  with  them  to  Buenos  Aires  were  remarkably  broad  and 
])rovided  for  far-sighted  contingencies  in  the  progress  of  state.  They 
have  often  been  comparetl  to  the  instructions  which  George  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Thomas  Jetl'ei’son  received  from  the  State  of  Virginia  in 
1779,  34  years  ])rior,  when  the  Continental  ('ongress  was  assembled 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 


A  SrCCESSElL  PEIU'VIAN  Pl.AYWKIGIlT. 

Latin  America  in  an  histrionic  sense  had  a  striking  success  and 
recognition  on  the  afteriuam  of  April  IS,  at  the  Columbia  Theater  in 
the  city  of  Washington.  On  that  occasion  Washington  society,  olli- 
cial  and  unollicial,  turned  out  to  the  extent  that  the  auditorium  of 
this  ])layhouse  was  packed,  to  do  honor  to  Sr.  Don  Alfonso  Washing¬ 
ton  Pezet,  son  of  the  distuiguished  minister  of  Peru  at  Washington, 
and  to  watch  the  |)resentatioJi  of  his  new  play  entitled  “The  Remak¬ 
ing  of  the  Raleighs.”  It  is  especially  ])leasing  to  record  the  success 
of  this  young  Peruvian  j)laywright,  who  has  gained  encomiums  and 
considerations  at  the  hands  of  an  American  audience  which  are  sel¬ 
dom  given  to  any  native  of  the  Cnited  States.  Both  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  play  and  the  dialogue  showed  an  ability  on  the  part  of 
Senor  Pezet  whicli  augurs  well  for  a  brilliant  future  in  writings  of  this 
kind,  llis  personal  acting,  moreover,  of  one  of  the  leading  parts  was 
remarkably  w(*ll  done  and  demonstrated  his  resourcefulness.  The 
(‘ditorial  stall  of  the  Bri.i.ETix  congratulate  Sr.  .Vlfonso  Pezet  on  the 
brilliant  success  of  his  debut  in  Washington  as  a  playwright  and 
actor.  It  is  also  gratifying  to  note  that  one  of  the  popular  members 
of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  a  son  who  is 
thus  distinguLshing  himself  in  histrionie  circles  of  the  United  States, 


DINNEK  OF  THE  PAN  AMEKICAN  SOCIETY. 

The  Pan  American  Notes  of  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  go  to  jiress 
just  before  the  holding  of  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Pan  American 
Society  of  the  Ignited  States  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York 
Gity,  on  the  evening  of  May  1.^.  The  date  of  the  dinner  was  post¬ 
poned  from  April  28  on  account  of  the  unexpected  trip  to  ('alifornia 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  lion  William  J.  Bryan,  chairman  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion.  In  the  June  issue 
there  will  be  a  full  report  of  this  dinner. 


PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE 
MAGAZINES  v 

“Down  the  West  Coast  to  Lima,”  by  Ernest  Peixotto,  in  tlie  A])ril 
number  of  Scribner’s  Mapizine,  in  its  unusually  line  descriptions  and 
ori<rinal  illustrations,  far  excels  tbc  usual  travel  story.  The  antici¬ 
pated  openin"  of  the  Panama  Canal  lends  an  interest  to  the  f^reat 
west  coast  of  South  America  which,  owing  to  the  dilliculties  of  travel 
encountered  in  reaching  it,  has  hitherto  been  lacking.  As  soon  as 
that  auspicious  event  has  become  a  reality  and  the  new  lines  of 
traflic  and  of  trav^el  have  been  established,  this  west  coast  promises 
to  become  a  veritable  mecca  for  tourists,  especially  for  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  ancient  civilization  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  incidentalh* 
for  those  who  may  hope  to  combine  business  with  pleasure.  Hence 
the  timeliness  of  articles  such  as  the  one  under  consideration. 

The  following  paragraphs  serve  to  show  the  author’s  charming 
style  of  narrative: 

.\s  we  tilowly  titeamed  down  the  (Julf  the  tiiin  neared  the  liorizon,  and  its  broad  golden 
rays  spread  oat  great  fingers  behind  th«*  purple  islands,  making  them  a]>pear,  a-s  one 
of  the  young  ladies  naively  expressed  it,  “like  the  old  pietures  of  heaven.”  Long 
tiles  of  pelicans  lazily  flapjted  their  heavy  wings  as  they  slowly  made  their  way 
homeward  against  the  evening  breeze. 

.\n  hour  later  the  faint  forms  of  the  Pearl  Islands  rose  before  us-  San  Jose  to  the 
southward,  Pedro  (ionzales  to  the  north,  and  behind  them  the  cloud-wreathed  summit 
of  Rey  Island,  that  screened  from  view  St.  Michaels  Ray,  when*  Ralboa  strode  into 
the  surf  to  take  j)o.s.se.ssion  of  the  Southern  Sea  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  King. 
These  islands  lured  us  like  sirens,  as  they  had  many  a  mariner  before  us,  by  the  glint 
of  their  precious  gems,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  .some  pirate,  .some  John  Sharp  or  his 
like,  lurking  in  an  inlet  awaiting  the  galleons,  gold  laden,  that  bore  the  trea.sure  of 
the  Incas  for  transshipment  to  Spain. 

Following  the  same  track  that  we  were  taking,  Pizarro,  nearly  4(K)  years  ago,  with 
his  little  company,  had  set  out  upon  his  conquest  of  Peru.  .\nd  that  tall  brig  ui)on 
the  horizon, 

“her  tiering  canvas  in  .sheeted  silver  .spread,” 

might  she  not  well  be  hLs  caravel  bound  for  Gorgona  or  lonely  (iallo  or  the  verdant 
islands  of  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil?  The  sun  had  now  set;  the  clouds  j)arted,  and  the 
m<K)n,  hitherto  hidden,  jaaired  its  |)ale  radiance  upon  the  calm  Pacific  *  *  *. 

Upon  this  homelike  boat,  quiet  and  contented,  with  no  unseemly  hurry,  you 
meander  down  the  coast  at  It)  knots.  The  air  is  soft  as  a  caress,  and  for  at  least  eight 
m(»nths  of  the  year  the  sea  as  placid  as  a  mountain  lake,  a  glassy  mirror  reflecting  an 
azure  sky. 

For  one  who  wishes  to  e.scape  the  rigors  of  a  northern  winter,  for  a  lover  t>f  .soft  sun¬ 
shine,  of  southern  seas  withouLthe  brisk  trades  of  the  Caribbean,  1  can  imagine  no 
more  delightful  voyage  than  this  west  coast  cruise,  tpiietly  gliding  southward,  a 
cloudless  sky  overhead  in  the  daytime,  a  marvelous  starry  heaven  at  night.  Little- 
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rtfsy  ot  S<Tihn**r’j»  MM^azinc. 

LIMA  CATHEDRAL  FROM  THE  BODEGONES. 

•  It  was  apparently  made  over  in  the  last  century,  when  a  wave  of  classic  revival  swept  awav  many  of  the 
picturesque  plat'eresipic  constructions  of  the  I.'atin  American  churches  and  substituted  cofd  Roman  col¬ 
umns  and  arches  for  the  elaborate  pediments  and  richly  carved  surfaces  of  the  Churripieresciue  artists. 
The  interior,  too,  .sutlers  at  first  sight  from  the  same  cause,  vet  upon  closer  investigation  the  choir  and 
chapels  vielil  notable  works  of  art.  There  are,  for  e.xample,  the  massive  silver  high  altar  and  the  rarely 
lirautifu’l  sillerla,  rows  of  richly  carved  stalls  ornamented  with  good  statues  of  saints  and  apostles  en¬ 
shrined  in  ornate  canopies  or  framed  in  elaliorate  paneling— all  done  in  cedar  wood  after  the  best 
Hispanic  traditions.”  (Illustrating  Ernest  I’ei.xotto’s  forthcoming  book,”  I’acific  Shores  from  Panama,” 
to  be  published  hy  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.) 


i'ourte>»y  ot  8<TUmfr‘»  Mti^HzitK*. 

PLAZA  OF  SAN  FU ANTISCO. 

“The  riaza  is  a  haiulsome  square,  well  jiaveil,  neatly  kept,  and  adorned  with  heautihil  tropical 
gardens  set  with  flowers  and  stately  palms,  and  ornate  lamp-posts  supjwrting  arches  of  lights 
for  festivals.  It  is  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  itorlides,  or  arcades,  lined  with  shops.  The 
third  side  is  occupied  by  the  palace  and  the  fourth  by  the  cathedral.’’  (Illustrating  “Down 
the  West  Coast  to  Lima”  and  Ernest  I’eixotto’s  forthcoming  book,  “  I’acific  Shores  from 
Panama, ’’  to  be  puldished  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.) 
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by  littlp  the  North  Star  drops  toward  the  horizon;  little  by  little  the  Southern  Cross 
ascends  in  the  firinainent. 

It  may  be  hot  for  the  first  day  or  two,  but  on  the  third  day  out  you  cross  the  Equator 
and  face  the  breeze  that  follows  the  Antarctic  current,  Humboldt’s  current,  that  fresh¬ 
ens  and  co<)ls  what  would  otherwise  be  a  hot  and  steamy  coast.  Occasionally  the  calm 
surface  of  the  sea  is  ruffled,  now  by  the  si)ikelike  fin  of  a  .shark  or  the  blow  and 
rounded  back  of  a  gray  whale;  again  by  tortoise,  shining  like  great  topazes  .set  in 
opals,  or  by  silvery  flying  fish  skimming  from  wave  to  wave,  or  sch(K)l.s  of  white-bellied 
mantas  that  frolic  along  by  the  steamer’s  side. 

Arrived  at  Paita,  the  author’s  attention  was  first  attracted  to  the 
captain  of  the  port,  resplendent  in  his  gold-laced  uniform,  as  he  sat 
in  the  stern  sheets  of  his  smart  chaloupa,  manned  by  four  stalwart 
oarsmen  in  spotless  white,  coming  out  to  pay  his  ollicial  visit  to  the 
vessel,  but  he  continues: 

I  lost  all  interest  in  him,  however,  as  soon  as  1  made  out  the  queer  rafts  and  boats 
that  were  now  paddling  out  toward  us.  Here,  come  to  life  again,  were  the  old  wood- 
cuts  in  Oviedo’s  “Historia.”  In  the  first  edition  of  this  old  b(M)k,  now  rare  and 
Costly,  j)ublLshed  in  Seville  only  a  few  years  after  the  Comjuest,  there  are  quaint 
pictures  .showing  the  manm‘rs  and  customs  of  the  natives  as  the  Spaniards  first  found 
them;  their  thatched  huts,  their  cabins  perched  in  the  treetoj».s,  their  strange  animals 
and  queer  fish,  and  their  various  primitive  boats.  Here  in  this  harbor  of  Paita  these 
selfsame  craft  were  coming  out  to  meet  us — dugouts  tilled  with  fruit  and  manned  by 
single  Indians,  bal.sas  of  cabbagewood  (a  light  timber  common  to  Ecuador  and  Colom¬ 
bia),  like  tho.se  that  brought  the  friendly  cacicpies  to  greet  Pizarro,  and  larger  rafts 
rigged  with  square  .sails  that  ferried  him  and  his  little  army,  horses  and  all,  from 
Piiiio  to  Tumbez,  only  a  few  miles  distant  in  the  (iulf  of  Guayaquil. 

The  writer  then  gives  graphic  descriptions  of  Paita,  Eten,  Pacas- 
mavo,  Salaverry,  the  coast  along  which  the  vessel  skirted,  the  little 
islands  covered  with  myriads  of  birds  and  seals,  and  finally  lands  the 
reader  in  the  harbor  of  C'allao.  From  Callao  to  Lima,  the  charming 
capital  of  Peru,  is  a  trip  by  train  of  only  8  miles,  and  the  writer 
comments  on  this  section  of  the  country  as  follows; 

I  rubbed  my  eyes  as  we  sped  along.  Was  I  in  Peru  in  early  March  or  in  California 
in  September?  It  was  surely  the  end  of  summer,  for  here  were  fields  of  ripened  corn, 
there  vendors  of  luscious  grapes.  The  cattle  grazing  in  the  jiarched  fields;  the  Rimac 
roaring  over  its  stony  bed;  the  tawney  shores  of  San  T.orenzo  wreathed  with  fog  like 
the  Contra  Costa  hills;  the  files  of  eucaly])ti,  even  the  whistle  of  the  American-built 
locomotive  and  the  clang  of  its  bell,  rei  alled,  like  magic,  the  country  that  surrounds 
the  Ray  of  San  Eranci.«co  or  hides  within  the  dejtths  of  Sonoma  Valley. 

But  there  across  the  aisle  sat  a  major  in  his  Kranco-Peruvian  uniform,  while  in  front 
of  him  a  group  of  young  sitbalterns  in  the  same  neat  clothes  conversed  amiably  with 
ladies  in  rather  large  hats,  and  in  the  coach  ahead,  .second  class,  the  cholos  ami  other 
mixed  races  that  we  could  see  j)roved  beyond  a  doubt  that  we  were  in  Peru. 

Delightful  pen  pictures  of  Lima,  such  as  tlte  following  are  given : 

Lima  has  a  phy.siognoiny  all  its  own.  Throughout  the  colonial  period  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  Spanish-American  colonies,  the  residence  of  the  viceroy  and  of  the 
nobility.  Hence  it  contains,  more  than  any  other  South  American  city,  notable 
examj>les  of  Hispanic  architecture  little  suspected  by  the  average  tourist. 


/ 


('oiirtesy  of  S4*rUmt*r'(*  Maffitziiu* 


I’ATIO  OF  THE  TORRE  TAGLI  PALACE. 


This  great  patio  is  reached  through  a  deep  vestilnile  where,  after  the  fashion  of  Spanish  palaces, 
steps  are  arranged  for  mounting  and  dismounting  from  horses.  The  court  itself  is  shaded  by  a 
broad  projecting  balcony  of  cedar  wood  left  without  paint  or  varnish,  its  columns,  arches,  and 
balustrades  richly  carved,  and  its  supporting  corbels,  elaborate  and  intricate  in  detail,  orna¬ 
mented  with  heads  of  animals  and  men  that,  though  Hispanic  in  design,  are  evidentlv  the 
handicraft  of  highly  skilled  Indian  workmen.”  (Illustrating  ”  Down  the  West  Coast  to  Lima” 
and  Ernest  Pelxotto’s  forthcoming  book,  ”  Pacific  Shores  from  Panama,”  to  be  published  by 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.) 


Si, 

he. 

“No  matter  what  else  you  mav  see  in  this  mundane  sphere  of  ours,  you  will  never  forget  the 
day  you  climbed  the'ijroya  kailway.”  (Illustrating  “Down  the  W'est  ('oast  to  Lima”  and 
Ernest  Peixotto’s  forthco'raing  boofc,  “Pacific  Shores  from  Panama,”  to  be  published  by 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.) 
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The  streets,  fiMt,  have  a  distinct  individtiality,  iin])arted  to  a  "reat  extent  by  the 
lialcones,  ada])tati(>ns  of  the  oriental  nioncharaby.  or  niirador,  often  elaborately  carved, 
that  project  front  the  njtper  story  of  almost  every  honse,  far  out  over  the  sidewalks, 
sometimes  ocenrrin"  uninterruptedly  for  bhaks  at  a  time.  They  are  most  practical, 
allowin"  the  air  to  pass  freely  to  the  rooms  within,  yet  .screenina:  the  house  walls  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  people,  especially  the  women,  live  upon  them,  flitting 
behind  their  lon>i  rows  of  windows  as  they  jtass  from  nami  to  room  or  leaning  over  the 
rail  to  watch  the  life  in  the  street  below.  The  .shops,  too,  are  peculiar,  being  without 
fronts — wide  open  during  the  daytime  and  closed  by  long  series  of  folding  wooden  doors 
at  night. 

Much  interest  is  also  im])arted  to  the.se streets  by  the  stately  ])alaces.  mostly  dating 
from  the  viceregal  period,  that  are  encountered  in  all  the  principal  thoroughfares. 
They  present  a  rather  forbidding  asj)ect,  with  their  great  walls  ])ierced  only  by  a  few 
barred  windows  atid  by  their  monumental  porte-cocheres.  Hut  look  throitgh  one  of 
these  vast  d(K»rways  and  all  is  gayety  within.  In  an  instant  you  are  trans})orted  to 
Spain  and  the  sunlit  cotirts  of  Andalusia.  Here  the  same  jtalios,  wa.shed  with  pale 
)>astel-tones  and  paved  with  tiles  or  colored  marbles,  bask  in  the  sunlight,  decked  with 
l)alms  and  oleanders  screened  behind  iron  grills  of  intricate  and  artistic  workman.ship. 
Through  pavilions  at  the  rear  you  catch  glim]).“es  of  other  gardens  beyond.  The  whole 
scheme,  c(K)1,  airy,  framing  the  i)ee])  of  blue  sky  overhead,  seems  singularly  well 
aila])ted  to  this  land  of  soft  sunshine. 

Vivid  (loscript  tons  of  Ihooldcathodral;  tlio  site  of  thcreniainsof  the 
^reat  comiuistador,  Pizzaro;  of  the  old  palace,  now  occupied  by  the 
President  of  Peru:  of  some  of  the  fine  old  churches  and  monasteries; 
and  some  of  the  |)ublic  buildinjrs,  amonj;  them  the  celebrated  palace 
of  the  Torre  Tajiles,  adtl  many  informative  details  to  the  story.  Of 
the  last-named  structure  the  author  gives  the  following  sketch: 

The  jialacc  of  the  Torre  Tagles  without  doubt  takes  ]>recedeuce  over  all  the  .secular 
buildings  of  the  city.  Its  superb  balconies,  the  finest  in  the  city,  would  alone  arrest 
your  attention,  or  its  doorway,  the  best  example  of  the  ( 'hurrigueres<jiie  style  that  I 
saw  in  Peru.  You  may  or  you  may  not  like  this  form  of  architecture,  with  its  bizarre 
]>ro])ortions,  its  broken  pediments,  its  general  lack  of  organism,  but  the  mere  bulk  of 
this  entrance,  the  grandeur  of  its  scale  and  absence  of  finicky  detail  will  ])repare  you 
for  the  sj)lendid  courtyard  within.  This  great  i)atio  is  reached  through  a  deep  vesti¬ 
bule  when*,  after  the  fa.shion  of  Spanish  palaces,  steps  are  arranged  for  mounting  and 
dismounting  from  horses. 

The  court  itself  is  shaded  by  a  broad  projecting  balcony  of  cedar  wood,  left  without 
paint  or  varnish,  its  columns,  arches,  and  balustrades  richly  carved,  and  its  sui)porting 
corlxds,  elaborate  and  intricate  in  detail,  ornamented  with  heads  of  animals  and  men 
that,  though  HLsj)anic  in  design,  are  evidently  the  handicraft  of  highly  skilled  Indian 
workmen. 

A  broad  stairca.se,  whose  glazed  tiles  imitate  a  stair  rail  u])on  the  one  hand,  while 
its  mahogany  stair  rail  imitates  these  same  tiles  upon  the  other,  leads  to  the  upjter 
balc(*ny,  where  the  main  a]>artments  oj>en.  Th(‘.se  are  s])acious  and  hand.sonie,  and 
still  contain  much  of  their  antique  furniture  of  the  viceregal  period,  among  other 
things  two  suiterb  wardrobes,  royal  objects  of  ma.ssive  design  completely  incrtisted 
with  mother-of-pearl,  silver,  and  tortoise  shell,  the  viceroy  of  Mexico’s  wedding  srift 
to  an  ancestor  of  the  family.  Handsome  jxirtraits  of  gentlemen  in  wigs  and  the 
elaborately  embroidered  coats  and  waistcoats  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of 
ladies  in  the  voluminous  skirts  and  ])owdered  hair  of  the  same  j)eriod,  comjilete  a 
picture  of  aristor'ratic  life  under  the  Spanish  regime. 


’ourtes.v  tjf  S<*rnii»er*M  Ma»ra/ii 


SCENES  AEONG  THE  OKOYA  HAILWAY. 


Hclow  us  lay  the  narrow  river  valley  divided,  like  a  large  green  relief  map,  into  states  and 
territories,  by  wriggly  stone  walls,  and  dotted  here  and  there  with  cattle,  impossibly  small.” 
(Illustrating  “Down  the  West  Coast  to  Lima”  and  Ernest  I’ei.xotto’s  forthcoming  i)ook, 
“  I’acific  Shores  from  I’anama,”  to  be  published  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.) 
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The  article  closes  with  a  particularly  line  description  of  the  won¬ 
derful  scenery  aloii};  the  famous  Oroya  Railway  from  Lima  to 
Oroya,  the  only  railway  in  the  world  which  reaches  an  altitiule  of 
lo,SG5  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

“The  Americanization  of  Europe  and  the  Europeanization  of  Amer¬ 
ica,"  hvGujxliehno  Ferrero,  in  Ilearst’s  Majjazine  for  Fehruaiy,  is  tlie 
third  of  the  series  of  articles,  the  lirst  of  which  ap])eared  in  tlie 
Decemher  issue  under  the  title  “America  and  Europe  Compared.” 

Having  given  us  his  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  nn'sterious  force 
which  underlies  and  actu¬ 
ates  the  "demon  of  Amei- 
ican  ])rogress,"  and  fol¬ 
lowed  this  with  his  views 
of  certain  phases  of  Amer¬ 
ican  life,  which  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  its  great 
materialism  is  tem})ered  by 
an  idealism  unknown  in  the 
Europe  of  to-day,  he  now 
dwells  upon  the  effects 
which  the  civilizations  and 
ideals  of  the  two  worlds 
are  having  upon  one  an- 
other  Dr  Ferrero’s  emi¬ 
nence  as  an  historian  and 
student  of  Jiien  gives  such 
weiglit  to  his  tleductions 
that  we  are  tem])te»l  to  give 
copious  extracts  from  his 
interesting  articles.  lie 
writes ; 

That  Euroj)c  is  being  .Viner- 
icaiiizod  and  that  the  American 
idea  of  j)rogress — the  piling  uj)  of 
wealth  and  the  perfecting  of  the 
tools  of  production— is  ])enetrat- 
ing  and  pervading  Euroi)ean 
society,  is  an  indisputable  fact.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  profound  knowledge 
of  European  society  to  j)erceive  this.  So  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  one 
idea  that  has  taken  deep  hold  of  the  fairopean  masses  during  the  last  50  years  is  this 
American  idea  of  progress. 

And  I  must  confess  that  before  visiting  .Vmerica  I  belonged  to  that  group  of  Euro¬ 
peans,  which  has  many  adherents  among  the  uj)pcr,  cultivated  classes  everywhere, 
who  lament  this  .Vmericanization  of  Euroj)e,  regarding  it  as  a  kind  of  mental  aberration, 
a  sign  of  the  decadence  of  the  Old  World.  This  opinion  is  pretty  widesjtread  in 
Europe.  It  may  surprise  many  Americans;  and  yet  it  will  not  seem  paradoxical  to 


i'ourtesy  (if  Heurst's  Magazine. 

DU.  GUGLIELMO  FEUUEUO. 

In  1907  Dr.  Eerrero  was  invitoil  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
in  Huenos.\iresandothorcitiosin  Ar,;ontina.  Hetraveled 
exteasively  throuKhout  the  country  and  then  went  to 
Kio  de  .larieiro,  llrafil,  where  he  spent  al)out  a  month  and 
half.  I'pon  his  return  to  Europe  he  was  invited  by  Cresi- 
dent  Uoo.sevelt  to  visit  the  United  States,  lie  accepted 
the  invitation  and  remained  here  for  thrt>e  months.  He 
has  thus  Ixien  enalded  to  make  a  study  of  American  life  in 
Ixjth  hemispheres.  The  result  of  hi’s  investigation  and 
study  of  .\merican  civilisation;  his  thou);htful  analysis  of 
the  s’pirit  of  protre.ss  which  characterizes  it;  the  contrast 
Ixjtween  it  and  that  of  Europe;  and  finally  the  effect  which 
each  i.shavinj!ontheother,  are  all  brought  out  in  a. striking 
manner  in  the  .series  of  articles  publLshed  in  Hearsfs  Maga¬ 
zine  under  the  title  “America  and  Europe  Uomiiared.” 
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those  who  rofloet  upon  the  liistory  of  European  eivili/.atioii  before  tlie  French  Revo¬ 
lution.  *  *  * 

Refore  the  French  Revohilion,  differences  in  wealth  and  iiojtnlatioti  were  ini])er- 
ceptible  except  when  measured  bj-  cetilnries— so  trillitig  was  the  change  wrought  by 
any  single  generation.  (.)n  the  other  hand,  men  in  tho.'^e  days  strove  to  beautify  the 
world  and  make  it  a  better  jtlace:  their  most  intense  preoccupations  were  with  art  and 
religion. 

From  Greece— 

says  Olio  ot  tlie  sjioakoi's  in  his  dialoguo — ■ 

whii'h  taught  the  world  to  chisel  and  to  write,  to  the  Middle  Ages  that  built  the  loveliest 
(•athedrals,  the  most  charming  palaces  of  all  time;  from  the  Egypt  of  the  I’tolomies. 
whence  Ilelenic  beauty  spread  its  glory  to  the  remotest  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean,  to 
the  Rome  of  the  Popes,  cimpte-cetito  Venice,  respletident  in  its  marl>les.  and  eight¬ 
eenth  centitry  France,  immortalizing  three  sovereigns  in  three  famous  decorative 
styles  which  .she  impo.sed  uiton  the  world;  from  Aitgustits,  i)atron  of  Horace  aud  Virgil, 
and  I.ouis  XIV,  iiatron  of  Racitie  and  Moliere,  to  the  Mandiioness  Pompadour  who 
strove  to  make  Paris  the  center  of  elegance  -  was  tmt  the  stiperlative  ambition  of  all 
these  ])eoples  and  States  the  immortalization  of  some  form  of  beauty? 

Such  was  Ettrope  of  the  old  regime,  creator  of  the  countless  masterpieces  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  .sculiUure.  and  paititing,  to-day  so  mitch  admired  even  by  Americans;  the 
old  Enro])e.  discoverer  of  America,  creator  of  science,  fashioner  of  the  French 
Ih'voltition. 

Rut  all  that  remains  of  this  Europe  American  ])rogress  is  now  <lestroying  with  all 
speed.  The  artistic  sjnrit  is  everywhere  disai>]iearitig  from  a  Continent  which  for 
cetitttries  was  the  prophet  of  l)eauty  to  the  world. 

As  an  instance  of  this  disajijM'arance  of  the  aftistic  spirit,  the 
atithor  cites  the  smaller  Italian  cities,  where  are  often  found  ancient 
montnnents,  churches,  and  palaces  which,  throtigh  indifference  and 
neglect,  are  falling  into  ruin,  thus  marring  the  last  remnants  of  a 
hygone  beauty. 

-V  mtttiicipalily  that  can  not  raise  a  few  thottsiind  lire  to  preserve  this  or  that  great 
monttment  in  good  conditioti  will  spetid  large  sttms  to  place  electric  lamps  in  streets 
where  no  one  pa-sses  after  !)  o’clock; 

complains  the  Doctor.  He  adds: 

The  further  aud  more  evident  proof  of  this  triitmph  of  Americati  progress  is  the  deca¬ 
dence  or  disappearance  of  all  the  schools  of  art.  In  ]);ist  centuries,  in  harder  and  more 
hamjrered  times  than  oitr  own.  Ettrope  was  the  mother  anil  glorioits  mistre.ss  of  civiliza- 
tioti,  for  titider  manifold  forms  she  had  the  geniits  to  create  and  bring  to  flower  schools 
of  literatttre.  scttl])tttre.  painting,  architecture,  atid  imisic.  To-day  almost  all  of  these 
schools  have  disapiieared.  atid  of  those  that  remain  all  btit  a  very  few  are  in  process  of 
decay. 

On  the  other  hand,  .schiMtls  of  electrical  and  mechatiical  engineering,  of  dyeing  ami 
weaving,  of  commerce  and  chemistry  the  only  ones  that  the  ma.s.ses  demand — 
multijdy  and  flottrish.  In  past  centuries  Governments  and  the  aristocracies  of  Eurojie 
protected  and  encouraged  the  fine  arts  in  many  ways,  and  this  protection  was  one  of 
the  principal  rea.sotts  for  their  iirogress.  This  is  no  lottger  true. 

The  w(‘althy  cla.sses  of  contemporary  Eurojie  consider  it  mttch  more  dignified  and 
elegant  to  mamtfacture  automoliiles  and  aerojilanes  than  to  support  painting  and 
.scitlpUtre.  -Vs  for  (iovernments.  whenever  otie  of  them  vetitures  to  lend  even  a  little 
aid  to  the  fine  art.s,  the  cry  goes  ttp  on  all  side.s  that  the  money  of  the  jteople  is  1  eing 
fooli.shly  siptandered. 

Sf)2()S — Rull.  •')-  13 - 5 
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Wliy  is  Eiiro]K>  so  iviuly  to-day  to  dpstroy  her  secular  tra<litiou  of 
art  (udy  to  emulate  the  swiftness  of  aehievement  and  the  daiinjj; 
initiative  of  the  New  W*)rld  ( 

Xumerous  factors,  aeeordinjr  to  the  doctor,  enter  into  the  solution 
of  this  problem.  P'irst  he  mentions  the  discovery  of  America,  witli 
its  incidental  spur  to  material  development,  and  the  discoveries  in 
all  j)arts  of  the  world. 

Eunipe  l,(“liel<l  tl.e  earth  rise  from  llie  <hep  on  every  hand,  and  as  site  saw  the 
lands  multiply  she  felt  a  "rowinf;  desire  to  ])ossess  them,  to  rule  them,  and  make 
tliem  yield  ahundantly.  *  *  * 

Then  there  hejran,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eif.hteenth  eenturirs.  slowly  at  liist,  that 
striving,'  of  the  mind  and  will  which  was  little  hy  little  to  jdate  iti  the  hands  of  onr 
I'ivilization  all  the  weapons  necessary  to  cou<|Uer  the  earth  and  make  it  flower.  The 
sciences  hefian  their  forward  marches;  the  first  mac  huies  wire  invented  an.d  juit  to 
Work;  the  idea  of  liherty,  of  pro<;ress,  of  the  rights  of  man.  of  the  will  of  the  ))(>ople 
Iwjian  to  undermim*  the  ancient  I.eliefs,  the*  ancient  traditions.  Yet  it  is  jcrol  alde 
that  the.se  would  have  made  a  lon<;  resi.stance.  that  tl:e  ancient  hojids  that  re.straijicd 
the  httman  will  from  darintr  enterjerist's  wotild  have  loostuied  indeed,  hut  not  broken 
for  who  ki:ows  how  many  centtiries  more,  had  it  not  heeti  for  that  colos.sal  event  that 
oveiturued  the  history  of  Eurojee  and  America — the-  Erench  Kevolution  *  *  *. 

Indeed,  a  new  l.i.story  of  the  world  he>;ins  with  the  French  devolution.  The  ideas 
of  liherty  and  |)ro,<riess  invaded  hotli  pAirojce  and  America;  in  all  cla.s.ses.  ainon*;  all 
lct*o]»les.  tliere  awakened  ikav  clesires  for  well-heuiijr  and  culture,  (ireat  indu.stries 
develoiK'd;  railroads  sjeread.  inveuitions  multijdieel.  citie's  be*came  j)oi)ulous  and  "rew 
apace;  the  trreat  new  jd.enomenon  of  the  world's  history-  tl.e  inten.sive  exjdoitation 
of  America — hettan.  The  newv  riches.  es]K“cially  those  .s)  ahundantly  proeluce'd  in 
Ame*rica,  .se-t  lire  to  new  apjK-tites;  little  hy  little  the  ele.sire  for  well-hein*;  and  comfort 
and  ctilture  spread  to  the  multitude's  and  to  new  ])eo]>les,  ujitil  all  Euroite  and  America 
we're  moved  to  the  conciue.st  of  the  earth. 

And  so,  not  otily  in  Ame'rica.  hut  in  Euro])e',  tea),  tl'.ere  he'f’an  ahotit  50  years 
a>;o  what  one  may  truly  call  the  (ieildc'U  A<;e'  of  human  history,  the  Eiwh  of 
Ple'iity.  *  *  *  ■  ‘ 

••What  e'l.se'  has  man  dreamed  of?"  exclaims  one  of  the  characters  of  my  dir.lectiue; 
"what  else'  has  man  dreanu'd  of  from  the  moriiiiifr  of  time  than  the  Terrc'strial  Paradise, 
the  Promist'el  Land,  the  (iarden  of  the'  Jle'speride's,  the  (iolde'ii  Afie,  Arahy  the  IMc'.s.se'd — 
one  thiiii;  called  hy  many  name'.s — the  cont|tit'.st  of  natttre  and  Plenty.  And  is  it  not 
jMissihle  tl  at  the  myth  .so  passionately  imacined  foi  so  many  centtiries  is  at  last  cominir 
true  before  our  eye'.s'."' 

Hut  eve'ry  mt'dal  has  its  reve'r.se;  and  for  this  falmlous  Plenty  ecf  whicli  nu'n  dreamed 
in  vain  so  many  centurie's  we  have  had  to  pay,  and  jiay  elearly.  *  *  * 

( fur  civilizatiecn  has  .set  its  aim  ])rimarily  u])on  the  concpiest  of  nature  and  the  inlen- 
.«ive  exidoitation  of  all  the  riches  of  the  earth.  We  enjoy  the  con.secpient  advantatres; 
we  are  not  inclined  to  foreejo  the  railroad  and  the  telegraph;  we  have  no  wish  to  run 
the  risk  of  famine  which  haunted  jiast  civilizations;  we  revel  in  our  incredible  abun¬ 
dance  and  freedom;  and  we  are  altogether  tmwillinf;  to  rettirn  to  the  rigors  and 
parsimony  of  earlier  times. 

Wherefore  we  mu.st  hc'  resigned,  even  we  Europeans,  to  jiay  the  price  of  all  these 
advanta<:es  and  to  live  in  an  epoch  in  which  the  arts  can  not  flourish  greatly,  in  which 
religion  lacks  the  flaming  force  of  mystic  fires,  and  even  .science  will  not  he  cultivated 
except  in  such  measure  as  will  serve  immediate  jiractical  ends  directed  to  the  more 
inten.se  and  jirofitahle  exploitation  of  our  natural  resources.  For  this,  too.  is  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  everywhere  manifest  in  pAirope  to-day — disinterested  research  is  in  its  deca¬ 
dence.  Rich  as  the  world  is  to-day,  it  is  le.ss  capable  of  seeking  the  truth  for  the  soh' 
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l)l(‘a.'^iin“  01  iiicrcasiii^'  kiiowlcdiro  than  it  was  two  centurios  a^o,  when  it  was  so 
intich  ]iooicr.  Kvcn  scientists  to-day  arc  caircr  to  transintitc  tlicir  discoveries  into 
wealth  *  *  *. 

The  Americanization  of  Kuroju'  is  accordinsrly  a  fatal  event.  From  the  moment 
that  Enro]H‘  set  her  heart  upon  great  riches  and  the  coiKpiest  of  nature  .«he  was  obliged 
tu  renounce  many  of  the  treasures  of  her  ancient  and  refilled  culture.  'Plus  was  the 
conclusion  upon  which  1  rested  for  an  instant  »  *  *. 

••Yes.’'  1  was  disposed  to  agree— 

in  Europe  culture  is  destined  to  increa.sing  decay  before  the  invasion  of  progre.ss  of  the 
American  variety.  The  dominion  of  the  future  belongs  to  c|uautity,  to  the  nations 
controlling  vast  teriitories  and  capable  of  jirotlucing  wealth  at  high  speed. 

Hut  I  had  hardly  actpiie.sced  when  America.  America  her.self,  gave  me  iirtMif  that 
the  ancient  culture  rejiresented  by  Eurojie  is  not  destined  to  perish  at  all,  and  that  if 
Euroiie  is  in  process  of  Americanization.  America,  on  the  other  hand,  is  being  drawn 
liy  an  internal  force  toward  Euroiieanization. 

Ill  other  words,  tlio  doctor  liiids  that  Ainericn  is  strivinj;  to  tise  the. 
iinmenso  wealth,  wliich  the  intensive  exploitation  of  her  territory  has 
pven  lier,  to  jtroniote  the  jirojiress  of  the  arts,  of  knowledire,  and  the 
reli<;ious  sjiirit.  In  this  connection  it  set'ius  to  liini  that  if  a  elniroje 
were  hroujrht  against  Anu'ricii — 

it  would  be  that  she  has  allowed  her  admiration  for  high  culture  to  mount  loo  high, 
so  that  .she  often  overhaiks  the  critical  sense  and  fails  to  distinguish  lielween  the 
authentic  and  the  siiecious  in  the  world  of  ideal  thing.s — between  the  pure  gold  aud  the 
counterfeit. 

The  doctor  then  indulges  in  a  philoso|)hic  analysis  of  snohhery  in 
general,  and  shows  its  heneficial  elfects  in  iiartienlar  in  the  matter  of 
the  encouragement  of  art  and  the  higher  ideals,  and  he  writt's: 

Snobbery  is  after  all  nothing  but  a  force  that  translates  ((uantity  into  quality,  to 
which  man  is  impelled  by  the  growth  of  wealth  it.self.  Never  was  there  so  much 
sTiobbery  as  in  our  day,  becau.se  wealth  was  never  .so  abundant. 

No  doubt  modern  snobbery  is  full  of  gro.ss  folly.  Never  were  there  so  many  non. 
veaux  riches-  jreople  with  Ihtle  education,  ill  prepared  to  enjoy  the  true  refinement.s 
of  life,  ready  to  be  deceived  by  clever  lirauds.  Ilow  often,  in  how  many  houses,  both 
in  Euiope  and  America,  is  not  the  Bourgeois  tientilhomine,  that  profound  comedy  of 
.Moliere,  enacted?  But  in  the  midst  of  the  nouveaux  riches,  the  ignorant  jrarvenus, 
there  are  also  families — more  numerous  iti  America  than  in  Flurope — that  have  had 
their  wealth  for  .several  generations  who.se  mania  for  accirmulating  millions  has  relented 
and  who  have  the  leisure  and  sulficient  intellectual  itreparation  to  want  to  apply  their 
wealth  to  the  .suj)])ort  of  the  arts,  .science,  and  all  the  forms  of  a  high  cidlure. 

This  is  the  jtart  of  American  society  that  corners  works  of  art  in  Europe,  founds 
mu.seums,  gives  work  to  architects,  jtainters,  and  scidptors;  that  indirectly  and 
directly  incites  an  iirerea.sing  number  of  young  men  of  the  rising  getteralion  to  turn 
away  from  the  exclusive  preoccupation  with  money-making  and  to  devote  themselves 
to  those  intellectual  labors  in  which,  until  a  little  while  ago,  Fhirope  was  .sole  mistress. 
.\nd  because  (It  this  tendency,  which  in  ihi.s  .section  of  American  .society  grows  strong(‘r 
decade  by  decade,  one  may  .say  that  America  is  in  jirocess  of  Europeanization. 

“The  Busiest  Canals  on  Earth”  is  the  striking  title  of  an  article  in 
the  Ajnil  mimher  of  Xational  Waterways,  hy  Mr.  S.  A.  Thompson, 
editor  of  the  magazine  and  secretary  of  the  Xational  Riv(*rs  and 


riiDto^raph  li.v  Yoiiii^r.  l-oni  *Y  l{hnii(lt‘s.  Coiiiicsy  <>l'  Natioiiiil  \Vntt‘r\vays. 

TllK  AMKHICAN  CAXAI,  AT  ST.  MARYS  KAI.l.S. 

The  |)i(  (un'  shows  Wi-ilzcl  I/ock  on  the  li'ft  luni  I’ca-  T^ock  on  the  richt;  22,77S  vosscls,  ciirryhit;  72,472,tl7ii  Ions  of  frt'it:ht 
passed  llirouch  thpsi'  locks  (inrinii  the  year  I'.tl'J.  (Illnstralinc  “The  Hnsiest  Canals  on  Karih,"  hy  S.  Thompson, 
in  National  Waterways  for  .\pril.) 
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Harbors  Con<rr(‘ss,  uiulrr  whoso  auspices  it  is  bciii*;  ])ublislu'(l  at 
Washington. 

Xo  more  striking;  illustration  of  the  ell'eet  on  the  eommeree  and 
wealth  of  a  nation  by  the  improvejuent  of  its  waterways  could  have 
been  selected  than  is  shown  by  the  history  of  the  canal  which  opened 
up  traffic  between  the  ])roductive  Lake  Superior  re<;ion  and  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world.  The  startlin';  statements  relative  to  the  develoj)- 
ment  of  tliis  commerce,  a  development  attributable  directly  and 
indis])utably  to  the  oj)enin<;  of  a  channel  of  chea])  transportation, 
are  almost  incredible;  and  yet  the  cold  facts  and  li<;ures  brouj;ht  out 
in  Mr.  Tho]n|)son’s  article  can  not  be  controverted. 

This  subject,  the  improvement  of  the  natural  hi<;hways  of  trans¬ 
portation,  the  waterways  of  a  country,  is  one  of  ahsorbint;  interest, 
not  only  to  tlie  United  States  but  to  the  whole  civilized  world.  Par¬ 
ticularly  valuable,  liowever,  are  articles  of  this  nature  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  South  America,  a  continent  which  has  been  blessed  with  the 
ftreatest  river  systems  of  the  world,  a  continent  whose  vast  mineral. 
a<;ricultural,  and  forestal  resources  await  but  the  development  of 
these  natural  systems  of  transjmrtation  to  astound  the  world  with 
their  ma<;nitude.  Considerations  such  as  these  lead  us  to  (piote 
ext(‘nsively  from  Mr.  Tlu)mj)son’s  able  ])resentation  of  this  marvelous 
exam|)le  of  what  a  sin<;le  waterway  has  accomplished  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  country.  In  introducin';  his  tlieme  he  writes: 

Itack  ia  184!),  or  thereabouts,  when  the  Senate  of  the  I'nited  States  was  <lel)atin,<r  a 
hill  to  make  a  grant  of  public  lands  to  aid  the  State  of  Michigan  in  building  a  canal 
at  the  otitlet  of  Lake  Superior,  Henry  (’lay  rose  in  his  jdace  and  said: 

“  It  is  a  scheme  to  s'piander  the  ])ublic  resources  upon  a  chimera  heyond  the  remotest 
bounds  of  settlement,  if  not  in  the  moon.” 

How  fate  mocks  those  who,  lacking  the  guidance  of  inspiration,  yet  presume  to 
prophesy,  was  never  better  shown  than  in  this  case.  For  the  grant  of  lands  was  made, 
the  canal  was  built,  being  completed  in  1855,  population  swept  we.«tward  in  a  mighty 
(lootl  tiutil  "The  (Ireat  Lone  Land”  was  filled  with  thriving  Common  wealths-  and  it 
is  true  to-day,  and  has  been  true  for  many  years,  that  a  greater  volume  of  traffic  is 
concentrated  at  the  eastern  end  of  I.ake  Superior  than  at  any  other  spot  in  all  the 
world. 

Mr.  Thompson  then  sketches  the  building  of  the  first  locks  in  lS.5o, 
supplemented  by  the  hirger  one — olo  feet  long  and  SO  feet  wide — 
comj)leted  in  1S81;  the  blowing  up  with  dyiuiinite  of  the  first  locks 
and  their  rejilactunent  in  ISOO  with  a  new  lock,  S()()  feet  long  and  100 
feet  wide:  the  huilding  of  the  new  canal  on  the  (’anadian  side  of 
the  river:  and  finally  the  construction  of  a  third  tremendous  lock 
1  ,>'fo0  f(*et  long,  St)  wide,  and  ’241  ih'ep  at  extrc'me  low  water,  which 
is  to  be  completed  in  1914,  Provision  is  now  being  made  for  the 
contruction  of  a  fourth  lock  of  the  same  size  as  the  last.  All  this 
Ix'cause  of  the  urgent  demand  for  increased  facilities  to  handle  tin* 
enoiinous  traffic. 


I'lioto^'iaph  l».v  Yoni»>r.  Lord  «V  Khoa«L‘s.  (Viiirlesy  of  Nutionul  VViitorways. 

TllK  NEW  AMEUICAN  EOCK  AT  THE  SAI  I.T  I)E  STE.  MAIUE. 

•‘Work  is  iilri’iiily  well  oilvanccil  on  llio  const  riicl  ion  of  an  cniirciy  new  canal  on  llic  American  siilc,  wliicli  will  lii- o|)cncil 
to  Irallic  in  I!II4  and  wliicli  will  have  a  lock  wilh  really  ‘ciiorinons  tlinicnsions'— I ,:rh  fed  lone.  fed  wiiie,  and 
feel  dee|)  al  exireiiii'  low  water,  which  will  incan  aliont  '-’li  feel  at  I  lie  averaye  slaee.”  ( lllnsiral  ine  •'The  Unsiesl 
Canals  on  Earth.''  Iiy  S.  A.  Thoin|ison.  in  \alional  W  aterways  for  April.) 
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111  tloaliiiii  with  th(>  jjioat  px|a*ns('  of  all  tliosc*  iinprovciiK'iits  and 
tlio  ((lu'stion  wludlu'r  tlu>  insults  liavn  justilind  it.  Mr.  Tlioiiipsoii 
writ(*s; 

It  I'ot's  withiait  sayiiiir  tlial  thrso  iiai)roveiaciits  have  iiivolviMl  a  lariri'  t‘X])<“nsf. 
'I'hc  first  canal  and  locks  cost  the  State  of  .Michitran  alxait  .s’l.tl(MMMK).  the  ])rocet‘(ls 
of  ToO.OIttt  acrt's  of  land  granted  by  the  Federal  <iovernim>nt.  The  total  a])i>ro]iria- 
tions  made  hy  the  United  States  for  im])rovenients  at  tin*  falls  of  the  St.  Marys  River 
from  ISoli  to  .Inly  12,  l!H2,  amount  to  .?12,0d:{.,S22. H).  In  addition  there  has  been 
ex])ended  for  the  ojjerat in"  and  care  (tf  the  canal,  uj)  to  .Jane  30,  Ifti2.  S2, 1 12,li5-I.4!), 
makiii"  a  "rand  total  of  .slli.lMo.dTti.tiS. 

This  includes  only  the  ex])enditiire  immediately  at  the  falls.  Work  at  St.  Mary's 
River  at  ])oints  below  the  falls  has  been  done  at  a  cost  of  .SS,40!(,  1 1.");  work  at  various 
)>oints  on  the  ‘■Twenty- Foot  Channel"  has  cost  .S3,3(ir),000;  and  Sl'i.OOO.OlM)  has  betm 
exjHMided  on  the  channels  in  the  Detroit  River.  While  the  work  in  Detroit  Riv(‘r 
i-  of  benefit  to  the  traflic  of  other  lakes  as  well  as  to  that  of  bake  Su])erior.  it  had 
to  be  done  if  the  hi"  boats  that  could  "et  throujrh  the  locks  at  St.  Marys  Falls  wt're 
to  run  to  and  from  the  ])orts  of  bake  Krie. 

Whether  we  consider  the  .'?4(),()()0,0IM)  s])ent  on  the  chanmds  of  the  Lakes,  the 
S25,()(Mt,IMMI  s])ent  on  the  channels  of  the  St.  Marys  River,  or  the  .Slti.tMlIt.tMM)  used 
directly  at  the  falls,  the  ammint  is  lar"e  enou,"h  to  warrant  the  (luestion  whether  the 
expenditure  has  been  justified  by  the  results. 

Althou"h  authenticated  by  statistics  as  accurate  as  any  in  existence,  the  history 
of  the  "rowth  of  traflic  at  "The  Soo"  reads  more  like  tiction  than  like  sobt'r  fact.  It 
i<  said  that  in  IS-aO  one  old  "ray  horst*.  hauliii"  a  car  oji  a  tramway,  handh'd  all  the 
traflic  which  jta.ssed  over  the  ])orta"e  around  the  Sault  <le  Ste.  Mari(‘.  Duriii"  tlu? 
first  year  the  little  locks  were  o])en  ojily  14.503  toils  of  freiirht  pas-ed  throu"h.  It 
was  not  until  21  years  later  that  1,000,0(M)  tons  was  reached;  in  1.H02  the  tonna,"e  was 
more  than  1 1,<MK),0(M);  in  ISO!),  tuore  than  25,00t),IM)0;  in  lOOti,  nearly  52,00t),tM)O;  and 
in  1012  the  "ates  of  the  "iant  locks  swuii"  open  for  the  jiassatre  of  22,77S  vessels.  <-arry- 
i.i"  72,472.(i7ti  tons  of  fridydit.  *  *  * 

( )ue  can  "aiii  a  ch'arer  idea  of  the  tremendous  effect  which  the  o])enin"  of  the  canal 
has  had  ujioti  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  United  States  by  tiotiii"  the  com¬ 
modities  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  traffic. 

One  item  of  the  commerce  in  1S55  consisted  of  1.447  net  tons  of  iron  ore  ship|)ed 
frotn  the  tiewly  opened  mines  on  the  Manpiette  ran"e  in  tijiper  Michitran.  Kxce])i 
for  the  first  year  the  touna"e  of  iron  ore  has  always  been  "reater  than  that  of  any  other 
commodity,  and  duriii"  tuost  of  the  time  it  has  been  "reater  than  that  of  all  others 
combined,  bast  year  the  shiimients  of  iron  ore  amounted  to  Hi. 31)3, 123  net  tons. 
\.hich  exceeded  the  combined  wei"hl  of  all  other  articles  by  more  than  ‘20. 001). ()))() 
Ions.  The  total  shipments  of  iron  ore  throu"h  the  "Six)”  canals  have  reached  the 
((do.ssal  total  of  4!)0,53!).S()()  tons.  It  is  due  first  to  the  "real  dejiosils  of  hi"h-"rade 
ore  in  the  bake  Sujierior  re"ion,  and  next  to  the  cheap  transportation  of  that  ore  made 
possible  by  the  buildiii"  of  the  canal,  that  the  United  States  ranks  first  ainoii"  the 
niiions  of  the  earth  in  the  iiroduction  of  iron  and  steel. 

.\s  mi"hl  be  exiiecled,  since  the  Northwest  is  a  country  of  cold  winters,  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  coal  be"an  at  the  first  ()]»porl unity.  Oidy  1,441  tons  went  west  in  1S55. 
while  the  shipments  for  1!)12  were  14.!)31,5!)4  Ions,  and  the  total  shipments  from  the 
b(*"iunin"  hav<>  been  157.l)8(),  1 17  tons.  Think  of  all  the  locomotives  run,  the  factory 
wheels  turned,  the  dinners  cooked,  and  the  homes  made  comfortable  by  the  burniii" 
of  this  vast  (piantily  of  coal. 

Xaturally.  also,  (lour  was  one  of  the  first  commodities  to  be  moved  lhrou"h  the 
(  anal,  10,28!)  barrels  beiii"  shii)i)(‘(l  duriii"  the  first  year.  For  the  first  17  years  all  the 
flour  went  westward,  then  the  current  turned  in  the  other  direction,  and  "rew  swiftly 


apii  hy  Voiin^r.  Lord  A'  Kli(»a«U‘s.  <'otirU'sy  (»!'  Nathiii:il  Watt* 


SIlin'IN<;  AT  TIIK  “SOO”  CAN’AI. 


s  1  Hull  no  less  than  Ss|7,07"i,2'.K)  wiirlli  of  froitihl  passoil  thruui!li  llii'  canal  ilui  int:  lltl'.’,  ami  Ihc  Irallic  is  so 

crcal  that  the  l.akc  steamers  and  freitihlers  are  often  hlwked.  awailinc  their  turns  at  the  riu'hl  of  way.  ( llliistratin)' 
“The  Husiesl  Canals  on  Karth,''  by  S.  A.  Thompson,  in  National  W  aterways  for  .\pril.) 
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in  volume,  the  total  for  1!(12  being  <S,(i.)2,15:i  barrels,  and  for  the  entire  time  17(),()l(),7l{:i 
barrels. 

Excei)t  for  a  few  bushels  in  185!)  and  ISbl,  which  were  i)roV)ably  used  for  seed,  no 
wheat  was  shi))|)ed  tintil  1870,  when  40,700  bushels  were  reported.  J?y  the  next 
year  this  had  increased  to  1,;17(),705  bushels,  and  following  the  settlement  of  -Minne¬ 
sota,  the  Dakotas,  and  still  later  of  the  Canadian  Northwest,  the  Hood  of  golden  grain 
sj-rew  ever  greater  until  it  amounted  in  1012  to  17-4. 080, 45()  bushels,  and  the  total  for 
the  ei\tire  time  is  1,702,988,078  bushels.  It  took  880,0514, (i05  bushels  of  wheat  to 
make  the  flour  already  mentioned,  besides  which  there  have  been  051,t)02,255  bushels 
of  other  grain,  making  a  grand  total  of  I4,2:44,7:44,5!)8  bushels  of  grain  which  the  “iSoo’’ 
has  heljied  to  ])ass  on  to  feed  a  hungry  world. 

Coiintiiii;  all  dIIkt  itt'iii.s,  Mi-.  Thoinp.soii  coiicludos  that  the  total 
ti-aflic  ])as.sin(r  thi-oii<;h  tho  canal  since  its  ojtcnin^  anionnts  to  the 
stupendous  sum  of  SS,0‘2-J,1 48,001 .  He  concludes: 

This  means  that  if  the  whole  .840,000,000  which  has  been  ex])ended  on  locks,  canals, 
and  channels  from  Lake  Superior  through  to  Lake  Erie  is  charged  against  the  busi- 
ne.ss  of  Lake  Su))erior  alone,  it  amounts  to  only  5  cents  per  ton  of  weight  and  to  less 
than  one-half  cent  ])er  dollar  of  value  of  the  traffic  which  has  already  been  carrit'd. 
Who  can  tell  what  further  growth  of  traffic  the  ftiture  is  to  bring? 

“The  Progress  of  Peru  in  1912,”  by  F.  A.  Pezet,  minister  of  Peru  to 
the  I'nitcd  States,  is  an  intei-esting  and  infoi'inative.  ai-ticle  a])i)carino: 
in  the  Febrtiai-y  numbei-  of  Ex])oit  Amei'ican  lndu.stries,  tlie  oflicial 
intei-national  organ  of  tlie  National  A.ssociation  of  ^fanufactui-ers  (30 
(’luii-ch  Strettt,  New  Yoi'k). 

The  minister  deals  in  a  most  com])i-e]iensive  inanner  with  the  vai-ious 
])hases  of  industrial  and  commercial  ])i-ogi-ess  of  Pei-u  during  tlie  ])ast 
year,  incltiding  clear  and  conci.se  sketclies  of  tlie  gi-eat  itnjii-ovenients 
in  trans])ortati(tn,  wii-eless  telegi-aphy,  ii-rigation  woi-ks,  mining, 
iigriculture,  foi-eign  tf-ade,  and  the  active  forces  which  ai-e  working 
for  the  common  good  of  the  entire  counti-y. 

As  to  impi-ovement  in  trans])oi-tation  facilities  he  writes: 

Transportation  in  a  jeountry  such  as  Pern — divided  by  nature  into  three  distinct 
zones,  each  with  s])ecial  climatic  conditions,  ])rodncing  mineral  and  agricultural  and 
animal  .sources  of  wealth  varied  and  dLstinct,  and  containing  po])ulations  .specially 
ada])ted  to  each  of  them — the  <piestions  of  trans])ortation  and  of  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  become  of  the  greatest  importance  and  call  for  immediate  attention  on  the  ])art 
of  the  (Jovernment.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  last  two  administrations  should  have 
devoted  so  much  attention  to  what  I  may  call  a  “transportation  policy,”  and  thereby 
))re])ared  the  way  for  the  great  development  of  the  country  by  means  of  extended 
railway  construction,  coastwise  and  river  navigation,  and  the  building  of  roads  and 
highways.  Peru  boasts  of  having  within  its  territory  some  of  the  most  magnificent 
railroads  from  a  scenic  ])oint  of  view  and  also  some  of  the  most  daring  from  an  engi¬ 
neering  point  of  view.  The  two  great  trunk  lines.  “The  Central  llailway  of  Peru  ” 
and  “The  Southern  Kailway  of  Peru,”  are  considered  among  the  greatest  engineering 
feats  which  have  been  accomplished  in  any  country  and  at  any  time. 

During  the  past  year  both  of  these  railroad  systems  have  been  extended,  while 
im])or1ant  surveys  have  been  done  in  furtherance  of  the  ])roject  to  eventually  make 
them  join  and  form  one  great  system. 


THE  MI  XICIPAE  lU  IEHIXH  AT  XICIIT,  I.IMA,  l-EKE. 

A  fm<‘  syxtf'm  of  liL'litinc  ol)tiiins  in  the  iM-antifiil  capital  of  I’eni,  and  the  above  pictiiro  ttives  an 
iilea  of  the  lirilliant  illninination  of  some  of  its  pnidic  hnildintts  n|H)n  festive  occasions. 


SCHOOL  OK  ARTS  AND  TRADES  OK  LIMA,  I’ERC. 

Handsjme  educational  cilifices,  such  as  the  one  shown  in  this  picture,  are  further  marks  of  the 
womlcrfid  progress  of  I’eru,  of  whose  industrial  advanee  in  liil2  Minister  I’ezet  writes  in  the 
Kebruary  numljerof  Export  Ameriean  Industries. 
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The  ‘'(’('nfrar'  is  hfiii"  carriod  on  to  Ayaciicho  fniin  its  ])rcs(‘iit  terminal  at  lliian- 
cayo.  'I'lie  ••Southern"  is  being  extended  toward  the  nortli  from  its  ]»resent  terminal 
at  Cnzeo.  From  eaeh  of  these  systems  branches  of  more  or  less  importance  are  being 
bnilt.  or  are  under  survey  to  be  eonstriieted  in  the  near  fntnn-.  Perhaps  the  most 
imi)ortant  of  these  is  the  line  to  the  Madre  de  Dios  Kiver.  which  has  been  eontraeted 
for  by  the  Peruvian  Corporation  (Ltd.),  and  which  will  oj)en  nj)  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  agrienltnral  regions  within  the  Amazon  watershed. 

In  the  north  of  Pern  the  following  lines  have  been  surveyed  and  contracts  for  their 
construction  have  been  given:  Pinra  to  Catacaos  (the  latter  is  the  town  where  the 
Panama-hat  industry  Ls  carried  on),  Catacaos  to  Sechnra  (the  latter  is  the  center  of  a 
large  salt  industry);  the  Pimentel-Pomalca-Iaimbayeqne  Railroad,  with  conces¬ 
sions  to  bnild  a  pier  at  Pimentel  (this  line  will  o])en  up  a  very  rich  rice  and  cane 
region,  which  needs  a  direct  outlet  to  the  (H'eani;  Pacasmayo  to  Cajamarca  (this still 
under  survey — a  very  important  line,  which  will  ojarn  nj)  a  rich  mineral  region i; 
Trnjillo-Salpo-Qnirovilca,  under  agreement  with  the  Peruvian  Corporation  for  survey 
I  this  line  will  be  of  great  benetit  to  a  very  rich  gold  and  copper  district  where  mining 
is  being  carri(‘d  on  with  success  *  *  *). 

The  Chimbote-Kecuay  is  one  of  tht‘  railroads  which  is  to  do  for  the  develo]mient 
of  Pern  more  than  ])erha])s  any  of  the  other  lines  under  constrnction.  To  understand 
what  this  line  means  it  should  be  known  that  Chimbote,  the  ])ort  from  which  it  starts, 
is  one  of  the  finest  natural  harl)ors  in  the  whole  world.  liK‘at(*d  at  a  i)oint  of  the  Peruvian 
coast  where  flows  the  Santa  River,  the  one  river  which  carries  the  greatest  volume  of 
water  and  which  is  known  to  carry  gold-licaring  gravel.  In  other  words,  the  valley  of 
the  Santa  is  the  best  snit(‘d  of  the  coast  valU'ys  for  irrigation  works  on  a  large  scale, 
while  20  to  -40  miles  inland  are  to  be  fotind  sotne  of  the  finest  anthracite  coal  mines  in 
the  country  and  it])  the  valh*y  the  mineral  wealth  and  the  agricultural  wealth  vie 
with  each  other  as  to  which  is  the  greater.  *  *  * 

J{y  water  Pern  has  not  neglected  the  transjrortation  question,  and  the  tine  fleet  of 
steamers  of  the  Peruvian  Steamshij)  Co.,  jrioneers  as  oil  burners  and  erjuipjred  with 
turldne  engines,  shows  to  what  an  extent  our  country  is  ])rogressive  and  Ls  awake  to  its 
j)ossil)ilities  as  a  maritime  and  commercial  nation.  ( )ur  steamers  ])ly  along  the  Pacific 
between  ValjraraLso,  in  Chile,  and  Panama.  They  are  fitted  with  wireless  and  have 
every  modern  improvement,  .so  as  to  insure  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  passengers. 

A.s  to  tlio  niiiiino:  iiultistrv  in  Perti,  )\riiiister  Pozet  writes: 

The  increa.'e  of  the  output  of  coj>j;er,  c«,al.  silver.  g<.l<l.  petroleum,  lead,  .salt,  borax, 
vanadium,  etc.,  during  1!)12  ])roves  to  what  an  extent  the  mining  industries  are 
nourishing  in  Peru.  The  number  of  mining  claims  denounced  in  the  c(aintry  reaches 
to  .something  like  2:i,(KK).  Hydraulic  gold  mining  is  attracting  great  attention  just 
now,  and  .some  good  results  are  expected  from  the  works  in  operation.  The  ferro- 
vanadium  from  the  Ragra  mine  in  Peru  is  being  worked  by  the  American  Vanadium 
<  'o.,  of  Pitt.sburgh.  This  is  at  jwesent  the  greatest  discovered  <leposit  of  vanadium  ores 
in  the  world,  and  through  the  very  up-to-<late  methods  being  list'd  at  the  vanadium 
works  in  Rridgeville,  belonging  to  the  American  Vanadium  Co.,  the  use  of  vanadium 
steel  in  the  engineering  industries  has  very  largely  increa.sed.  much  to  the  .satisfaction 
of  manufacturers  of  articles  in  the  comiiosition  of  which  strength  and  elasticity  are 
esst'iitials  to  their  la.stingqualities. 

Tungsten,  bismuth,  mercury,  tnolyl)dene,  and  antimony  are  likewi.se  being  mined 
in  Peru;  cblorides,  stilts,  borates,  nitrates,  limes,  and  natural  cements,  marbles, 
granites,  and  several  kinds  of  volcanic  .stones  are  everywhere  to  be  found  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Peru.  Recently  a  report  was  current  that  an  emerald  mine 
had  been  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuzco,  while  pearls  have  been  found  along  the 
coast  of  ^sechura. 


SCENE  ON  THE  OHOYA  KAIEROAI)  IN  CERT. 

This  is  one  of  tho  railroads  to  which  Minister  1‘czot  alludes  in  his  article,  “The  Tro^Tcssof  Toni  in 
1912,*’  in  the  Fohniary  number  of  Export  American  Industries,  when  ho  writes:  ‘M’eru  Iwasts 
of  having  within  its  territory  some  of  the  most  magnificant  railroads  from  a  scenic  f)oint  of  view 
and  also  some  of  the  most  daring  from  an  engin(M*ring  point  of  view.” 
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T]i(f  ra])i(lly  ‘irowini;  {•oiiiiiiorco  is  tlius  doalt  witli: 

The  ODinnierce  of  Peru  is  increusiiig  in  every  direction,  notably  with  respect  to  the 
United  States.  In  rouiul  nninhers  we  export  to  you  .something  like  i!H).(MK).(KK)  wortli 
of  ])rime  matter,  and  take  from  you  soinetliing  like  S-l.lMMl.tMKt  worth  of  manufactureil 
g<MKls.  The  opening  of  the  canal  is  certain  to  make  us  larger  buyers  here,  because  it 
is  going  to  he  the  means  through  which  our  development  is  to  increase — which  sig¬ 
nifies  that  we  .shall  need  more  of  the  articles  which  we  obtain  from  you  and  others 
which  the  changed  condition  will  undoubtedly  call  for.  Hesides,  our  .ships,  I  hope, 
will  come  to  your  waters  and  load  at  your  j)orts  cargoes  of  .\merican  goods  and  carry 
them  through  the  canal  to  our  Pacific  coa.st.and  of  her  Peruvian  .ships  will  carry  your 
giKsls  to  our  Atnazon  ports  and  bring  from  there  the  vahiable  jtrodticts  of  tho.se  regions. 
The  development  of  our  mines,  tlie  extetision  of  our  railroads,  the  irrigation  of  ottr 
coast,  will  be  so  many  factors  for  clo.st'r  and  tnore  extended  trade  relations  between 
yon  and  us. 

In  the  year  1!>12  our  commerce  has  ])robably  reached  a  figure  close  onto  8()0,(KK).(H)tl. 
and  there  is  every  indication  that  this  will  increast*  year  by  year. 

Ill  coiifliision,  tlio  ininistor  writos  thus  oaniostly: 

Peru  is  to-day  on  the  threshold  of  a  great  develoi)ment;  the  whole  life  of  the  nation 
is  being  remoliled.  as  it  were,  and  when  we  are  thus  bravely  forging  ahead  and  showing 
in  many  ways  our  determination  to  succeed,  it  is  saddening  to  see  that  those  who 
should  be  our  friends  should  allow  them.stdves  to  be  influenced  by  the  appalling 
ignorance  and  the  hysteric  mischievousness  of  the  irresponsible  “scare-head  ’’  writers. 

I  sincerely  tru.st  that  the  year  1013  will  .see  growing  a  more  friendly  sentiment  toward 
the  .South  American  and  Central  American  peoples,  and  that  the  greater  intercourse 
between  us  may  be  beneficial  to  the  ultimate  understanding  between  the  nations 
of  all  the  Americas. 

“The  Sixty  ‘Rios’  of  the  Amazon,”  hy  J.  F.  h^llLson,  in  the  April 
mimlter  of  Xiitional  Waterways  (Wasliinjtton),  is  a  contribution  by 
a  veteran  American  steamboat  cajttain.  He  Ls  now  resident  fjeneral 
mana<;er  of  the  <;reatest  inland  fluvial  transjfortation  system  in  tin* 
world,  the  Amazon  Xavijtation  Co.,  and  bis  statements  relative  to  the 
etiormous  river  transjiortation  of  Brazil  may  be  relied  upon.  To 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  Amazon  River  and  its  bujte  tributaries  the 
facts  stated  by  Capt.  Ellison  will  doubtless  be  astoundinjt. 

After  dealing  with  the  temperate  climate  of  the  Amazon  Basin  the 
ca})tain  writes: 

Time,  S])ace,  inability  to  spell  .'!(.me  of  the  names,  and  the  very  great  doubt  that  if 
they  were  spelled  correctly  they  could  be  jironounced  proj)erly,  is  cause  for  mention¬ 
ing  only  a  few  of  the  more  imi)ortant  rivers  forming  the  Valley  of  the  Amazon. 

Everybody  knows  of  the  Amazon;  many,  perhaps,  know  of  the  Madeira,  for  on  that 
river,  l.T-oO  miles  from  the  coa.st.  one  of  the  wonder  railroads  of  the  world  ha.s  been  built 
by  Americans.  A  few  j)eo])le  outside  of  Mrazil  know  .something  of  the  8olimocs.  the 
Purus,  theJurua,  and  the  Negro;  veryfew  Hrazilians  them.selves,  and  few,  even.  i,f  the 
rivertnen,  know  all  of  the  oO  or  (it)  other  "rios’Mrihtttary  to  one  or  th(‘otherof  thetnain 
streams,  and  all,  in  ttirn,  tributary  to  tin*  Amazon. 

In  considering  the  statements  which  follow,  the  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that 
it  is  an  American  boatman,  accustomed  to  American  river  boats  and  ways,  that  is  mak¬ 
ing  them. 


THE  HAKUOU  OF  MANAOS,  MKAZIL. 


THE  IXK  KS  AT  MANAOS,  HRAZIE 


the  condition  of  the  water  in  the  IHo  Nettro  may  tx*. 
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The  iiuiiii  control  of  the  navijrat ion  of  the  Amazon  and  its  afllncnts  has  rested  for  -10 
years  and,  until  August  of  last  year,  in  the  hands  of  an  English  company,  which  means 
that  English-hnilt  boats  have,  with  hnt  a  very  few  except  ions,  been  I  he  only  kind  of  boats 
used;  being  willing  always  to  "give  credit  where  credit  is  due,’’  testimony  is  ch(‘erfnlly 
oiven  that  onr  English  cousins  build  magnificent  shi(»s  for  deej>-st‘a  service,  sj)lendid 
lake  and  bay  steanu'rs;  but  if,  in  all  their  history  as  a  maritime  people,  they  ever  built 
a  good,  .serviceable  light-draft  river  steamboat,  j)er.sonal  observation,  covering  a  fairly 
wide  range  of  territory  and  a  vastly  wider  field  of  reading,  has  never  heheld  such. 

I'or  the  Amazon  and  lower  reaches  of  the  important  tributaries  the  English  lajats 
do  fairly  well,  but  in  th(“  extreme  altos  rios,  where  in  dry  .seasons  the  channels  get  to 
11  feet  or  less,  they  are  not  "in  it, "and  the  .Vmerican  stern-wheeder,  the  jiremier  light- 
draft  boat  of  the  world,  is  now.  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  north  Brazil  naviga¬ 
tion.  to  be  n.sed  and  will,  undoubtedly,  |)enetrate  farther  into  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
rivers  than  any  other  steam  craft  has  ever  gone;  that  they  will  bring  new  rubber  dis¬ 
tricts  into  the  market  is  a  foregone  comdnsion. 

The  Subvention  Edital.  under  which  ItJ  difft'rent  lines  of  the(’om]ianhia  Xavagayao 
do  Amazonas  operate,  calls  for  an  annual  run  of  :l(i3.").')0  miles,  and  this  covers  line  runs 
only,  and  not  voyages  into  the  altos  rios.  Right  here  some  of  our  old  Mis.sis.sij)j)i  or 
<>hio  River  friends  will  smile  and  shake  their  heads  skeptically.  The  answer  is,  if 
yon  do  not  believe,  comedown  for  a  little  trip  of  six  or  eight  months,  goover  the  lines, 
and  then  be  prepare<l  to  apologize. 

The  company  named  owns  and  operates  (i2  steamers  of  th(>  combined  freight  and 
jias.senger  (dass,  tin*  total  tonnage  of  the  fleet  by  (Jovernmenf  measure  being  tIO.OOtt 
tons.  and.  in  addition,  there  are  -f.5  other  steamers  registered  at  Para  and  Manaos  under 
jiiivate  ownershi]>:  the.se,  in  addition  to  a  vast  number  of  tugs,  lightt'rs,  barges,  and 
laiimdies  make  np  the  fleet  of  commercial  steamers. 

As  to  the  eliaracter  of  the  tnifhe,  tlie  eaptuin  writes: 

rpstream,  the  tonnage  consists  largely  of  mendiandise  and  foodstuffs.  Downstream, 
rubber,  Brazil  nuts,  and  cocoa  form  the  bulk  of  the  trafiic,  with  rubber  lea<lingin  (luan- 
lity  and  value.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  for  every  Ion  of  rubber  that  comes 
down  the  river  2')  tons  of  merchandise  must  go  back  uj)  to  supjdv  the  j((*ojde  who  are 
in  the  forests  gathering  borracha.  So  long  as  the  Para  rubber  remains  near  its  present 
I  price  of  .s  1 .2-5  per  ]>(pund.  there  is  no  (piestion  of  su]))plies  coming  in,  and  the  statement  is 
made  with  some  n'gret  that  !»o  j>er  cent  of  all  mendiandi.se  is  itnpiprted.  The.se  imports 
cipine  from  (iermany,  England,  the  I'nited  States,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France. 
As  these  nations  are  named  in  the  order  of  their  ixisiiion  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Brazil, 
it  will  be  seen  that  we  rank  third,  and  if  |)ro])er  effort  be  put  forth  and  .ships  and  bank¬ 
ing  facilities  be  provided,  the  I'nited  Stales  should  scmpii  rank  first  of  all  countries  in 
the  V(dnme  of  goods  ex))orted  to  this  i)art  of  Brazil. 

Why  Go  Abroad  ?  ”  i.s  the  title  of  a  .series  of  articles  by  A<;nes  C.  Laui 
which  is  ninninjr  in  Sunset,  the  Pacific  monthly,  published  in  San 
Francisco,  California.  In  the  February  issue  ‘  ‘  Wanderinjr  amon*; 
the  cave  men,”  is  the  subtitle  of  the  story  which  deals  with  the 
lindinjx  of  the  mummied  body  of  a  small  man  in  a  cave  in  the  (lila 
('anyon,  Xew  ^lexico.  This  arclueoloftical  find  is  the  basis  for  one  of 
those  delifrhtfnl,  brijrht,  humorous,  whimsical  articles  which,  while 
they  often  cause  a  smile,  contain  so  much  food  for  thou<;ht  and  impart 
so  much  interesting  information  concerning;  the  <;r(>at  Southwest  and 
its  antitpiities. 
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In  connoctioii  witli  the  of  the  niunimy,  the  author  writes; 

There  is  a  seceiul  (Jrand  Canyon  not  a  stone's  throw  from  everyday  lonrisi  travel, 
wilder  in  tfaine  life  and  rock  formation,  if  not  so  larsje,  with  ])rehistori(;  eaves  on  io 
preeipiee  walls  where  slee))s  a  race  of  little  innmmied  men  behind  doors  and  windows 
barely  larf^e  enotifth  to  admit  a  half-grown  white  child.  Who  were  they?  Xo  one 
knows.  When  did  they  live?  So  long  ago,  they  were  cave  men,  stone-age  men;  .so 
long  ago  that  neither  history  nor  tradition  has  the  faintest  echo  of  their  existtmce. 
Where  di<l  they  live?  Xo;  it  was  not  Ettrope,  Asia,  Africa,  or  Australia.  If  it  were, 
we  would  know  all  about  them.  There  would  be  a  Carnegie  Eoundation  Exi)edition 
to  dig  them  uj)  and  exhibit  them  in  a  glass  case,  and  reconstruct  their  history.  As  it 
hai)pens,  this  .second  (irand  Catiyon  is  only  in  plain,  near-by,  home-slaying  America; 
so  when  boys  of  the  Forest  Service  })ulled  Little  Zeke  out  of  his  gyjtsum  and  ])umice- 
stone  dust  in  the  cave  and  measured  him  u])  atid  found  him  oidy  23  inches  long, 
though  the  hair  sticking  to  the  skull  was  gray  and  the  teeth  were  lho.se  of  an  adult  — 
as  it  happened  oidy  in  matter-of-fact,  common])lace  America,  poor  little  Zeke  couldn’t 
get  shelter.  They  trounced  his  little  dry  bones  around  Silver  City,  New  Mexico,  for  a 
few  months.  Then  they  boxed  him  tiji  and  shipped  him  away  to  be  stowed  out  of 
sight  in  the  cellars  of  the  Smithsonian,  Washington.  As  Zeke  has  been  asleep  since 
the  ice  age,  about  8,tM)1)  years  M.  C..  it  doesn’t  make  very  much  difference  to  him; 
but  one  wonders  what  in  the  world  New  Mexico  was  doing,  allowing  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  s])ecimens  ever  found  of  a  j)rehistoric  dwarf  race  to  be  shij)ped  out  of  the 
country.  *  *  * 

Anyway,  there  lies  little  Zeke — a  long  time  aslet'p,  wrajtped  in  cerements  of  fine 
woven  cloth  with  fluffy  ruffles  and  foldends  of  woven  blue-jay  and  bluebird  and 
humming-bird  feathers  round  his  neck.  You  will  ])lease  to  remember  that  iu  the 
trifling  long  ago  of  8,000  or  10,000  years  our  ancestors  wore  chiefly  their  birthday  suits. 
Yet  Zeke's  peo])le  understood  weaving.  Also  Zeke  wears  on  his  feet  sandals  of  yucca 
fiber  attd  matting.  1  don't  know  what  our  ancestors  wore — according  to  evohttionists 
it  may  have  been  hair  and  monkey  j)ads.  So  if  you  understood  as  much  about  Zeke’s 
history  as  you  do  about  the  Pyramids,  you'd  settle  some  of  the  biggest  dis])utes  in 
theology  and  ethnology  and  anthrojxilogy  and  a  lot  of  other  “ologies”  which  ha\(‘ 
something  more  or  less  to  do  with  the  salvation  and  damnation  of  the  soul. 

How  is  it  known  that  Zeke  is  a  tyi>e  of  a  race  and  not  a  freak  si)eciiuen  of  a  dwarf? 
Hecattse  other  like  specimens  have  been  found  in  the  .same  area  in  the  last  10  years, 
and  becau.se  the  windows  and  d(K)rs  of  the  cave  dwellings  of  the  Gila  would  not  admit 
anything  but  a  dwarf  race.  They  may  not  all  have  been  2-f  and  3(J  and  40  inches,  but 
no  sjtecimens  the  size  of  the  mttmmie.s  in  other  jtrehistoric  dwellings  have  been  fottinl 
in  the  Gila.  For  instance,  down  at  Ca.sa  Grande  they  found  skeletons  bound  in  the 
gypsum  dust  of  black  chambers,  Imt  these  skeletons  were  (i-footers,  and  the  roofs  of  the 
Ca.sa  Grande  chambers  were  for  tall  men.  Uj)  in  the  Frijoles  cave  dwellings  they  have 
dug  out  of  the  tufa  dust  of  10  centuries  bodies  swathed  in  woven  cloth,  but  these 
Ixwlies  are  of  a  medium  race,  o  to  (i  feet.  You  have  only  to  look  at  Zeke  to  know  that 
he  is  not,  as  we  understand  the  word,  an  Indian.  Was  he  an  ancestor  of  the  Aztecs  or 
the  Toltecs? 

After  (hvellinfr  on  the  tlilferenee  hetweeii  the  elilf  dwellers  and  these 
Lilliputian  cave  jteople,  sj)ecidatin<;  as  to  tlie  reasons  for  their  selection 
of  such  lionies  and  as  to  how  they  canie  to  he  wi|)ed  out  of  existence, 
the  author  continues; 

What  did  they  eat,  and  how  did  they  live,  these  ancient  jteople,  who  wore  woven 
cloth  at  an  era  when  Aryan  races  wore  skins?  Like  all  desert  races  they  were  not  great 
meat  eaters,  and  the  probaldlities  are  that  li.sh  was  tabooed.  You  lind  remains  of  game 
in  the  caves,  but  these  are  chiefly  feather  decorations,  ])rayer  i)lumes  to  waft  ])etitions 
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III  the  gods,  or  hones  used  as  tools.  On  the  other  liand,  there  is  abundance  of  dried  corn 
in  the  caves,  of  gourds  and  squash  seeds;  and  every  cave  has  a  luetate  or  grinding 
stone.  In  many  of  the  caves  there  are  alcoves  in  the  solid  wall  where  meal  was  stored ; 
and  of  water  jars,  urns,  ollas,  there  are  remnants  and  whole  jiieces  galore.  It  Ls  thought 
that  these  peojtle  used  not  only  yucca  fiber  for  weaving,  but  some  species  of  hemp  and 
cotton,  for  there  are  tatters  and  strqts  of  what  must  have  been  cotton  or  linen.  You  see 
it  in  the  accumulation  of  volcanic  ash.  The  dry  climate  and  this  volcanic  ash  ea-sily 
account  for  the  long  duration  of  mere  cloth. 

Near  many  of  the  ruins  Ls  a  huge  empty  basin  or  pit,  which  must  have  been  used  as  a 
reservoir  in  which  waters  were  impounded  during  siege  of  war.  Like  conies  of  the 
rocks  or  beehives  of  modern  skyscrapers,  these  denizens  lived.  The  most  of  the  mum¬ 
mies  have  been  fotind  in  sealed-uj)  chambers  at  the  backs  of  the  main  houses,  but  these 
could  hardly  have  been  general  burying  places,  for  comparatively  few  mummies  have 
yet  been  found,  whereas  great  ossuaries  have  been  located  on  the  high  Isolated  plateau . 
f  W  ho,  then,  were  these  mummies  placed  in  sealed  vaults  to  the  rear  of  the  dwellings? 

I  Perhaps  a  favorite  father,  brother,  or  sister;  perhaps  a  governor  of  the  tribe  who  per¬ 

ished  during  siege  and  could  not  be  taken  out  to  the  common  burial  ground. 

!  Tlio  autlior’s  fino  word  jiaiiitiivg  of  tlio  scenic  wontlors  of  tl  is  sec- 

i  tion  of  the  Sotitliwest,  and  her  descri])tions  of  tlie  attractions  it 

i  oifers  to  tlie  lover  of  s])ort,  as  well  as  to  the  archa'olojrist  and  ethnolo- 

i  jrist,  are  calcidated  to  arouse  a  yt'arninj;  in  tlie  soul  of  tlie  reader  to 

!  hehold  these  wonders  with  his  own  eyes,  and  if  the  jireat  Southwi>st 

iloes  not  become  a  niecca  for  tourists  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  Ajjnes 
C'.  Laid. 

“Summer  Resorts  of  Lima,”  in  the  February  issue  of  Peru  To-Day 
(Lima,  Peru),  is  a  short  illustrated  article  ftiving  a  list  of  the  deli"ht- 
I  fill  little  resorts  alon<r  the  celebrated  Oroya  Hailway  line.  Anion" 

these  are  mentioned  Iluacho,  Ancon,  La  Punta,  ^Ia"dal<uia,  ^lira- 
llores,  Barranco,  CLorillos,  and  ('hosica,  as  olferiii"  their  attractions 
every  day  of  the  season  to  the  fortunate  Limanians,  which  season,  by 
the  way,  extends  from  flanuary  to  January.  The  author  writes: 

The  rapid  growth  and  cver-iucrcatiing  jiopularity  of  these  suburban  town.s  with 
their  rows  of  garden  villas  set  along  the  cliffs  or  (piiet  streets,  their  picturestpie  walks 
and  promenades  lined  with  jialms,  ficus,  and  jacarandas,  anil  the  convenient  bathing 
and  dining  establishments,  is  bound  to  jirove  in  the  future  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
many  other  attractions  of  the  Peruvian  ca])ital  and  become  a  strong  drawing  card  for 
men  and  money  to  the  rich  region  about  Callao  Pay. 

“An  Important  Presidential  Message,”  in  the  stime  number  of  this 
■  magazine,  is  ti  translation  of  the  messagtt  of  President  Billinghurst, 

which  deals  in  a  conijirehensive,  clear,  concise,  and  frank  manner 
with  the  financial  conditioji  of  the  Peruvian  (lovernment. 

^  “William  Wheelwright”  is  the  title  of  a  biographical  sketch  which 

sipjiears  in  the  March  issue  of  the  London  Times  South  American 
Su])])lement.  The  sketch  is  give.ti  under  the  broad  title,  ‘‘English- 
I  men  in  South  America,”  and  the  Times  calmly  ajiproitriates  Wh3el- 

wright  for  (Ireat  Britai.ii,  jiresumably  because  “in  later  life  he  avowed 
,  SC2(iS — Pull.  5 — 13 —  () 


i 


WILIJAM  WllKKLWIUCHT, 

Xorlh  American  caiitain  of  industry  in  Latin  America,  an  appreciative  l)iocraphieal  sketch  of 
whom  apiiears  in  the  .March  issue  of  the  London  Times'  .South  .\merican  Supplement. 
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liiiiisolf  iiFi  I'li^lishmaii  by  ”  llo  i-(ailly  went  to  London 

when  in  ]us  Totli  yeai’,  because  of  ill  liealth^aiul  foi‘  the  ])ui‘])ose  of 
seeuiinfi  expert  medical  ti’eatinent.  He  died  thei’e  on  tlie  2Sth  of 
Septend)er,  1S73,  after  a  I'esidence  of  only  a  few  montlis,  and  his 
remains  were  ti'ansported  to  lus  native  land,  t(»  be  interi’ed  in  Oak 
Hill  (’emetery,  in  the  tF>wn  of  liis  birtli,  Xewbury])ort,  Massachusetts. 
Havinj;  been  born,  reared,  and  educated  in  tlie  United  States,  and 
his  life’s  activities  <iiven  to  tlie  countries  of  South  America  after  lie 
naiched  the  a<re  of  24,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  an  Ameri¬ 
ca!!.  Perha])s  dyinj;  in  London  made  him  an  Enjilishman.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  Times  does  justice  to  tlie  remarkable  enerjr>'  and 
constructive  genius  of  tlie  maJi,  vide  its  ojiening  i)aragra})h: 

The  founder  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Xavijration  Co.  did  more,  j)erha])fi,  than  any  other 
mail  to  brill*;  Great  Hritaiu  into  contact  with  the  Rejnitilics  of  the  west  coast.  He 
spent  much  of  his  active  life  in  the  River  Plate.  He  was  horn  in  the  United  States; 
in  later  life  he  avowed  himself  an  En<;lishman  hy  adojition;  his  hioj;ra])hy  was  written 
hy  an  Argentino;  Pern  reco{;iiizes  him  as  a  henefactor;  his  statue  stands  in  a  jinhlic 
scpiare  at  Valparaiso,  lint  his  best  monnment  is  the  line  of  steamboats  of  which  he 
was  the  originator.  Never  was  a  more  sis;nal  examjile  of  the  cosmopolitan  captain 
of  industry  throwin"  his  .\n};lo-Saxon  energy  into  various  channels  in  many  lands, 
lint  the  two  countries  which  owe  him  most  are  En<;land  and  Chile,  and  his  work  fonns 
one  of  the  many  bonds  which  link  the  United  Kinj;dom  with  the  pro};ressive  Repuhlu' 
of  the  South  Pacific.  His  pregnant  activities  may  he  summed  nji  in  a  few  words: 
••He  gave  steam  navigation  to  the  Pacific;  he  gave  railways  to  Chile;  and  he  initiated 
the  Chilean  coal  industry.” 

“Japanese  P^migration  to  South  America,”  in  the  Time.s,  South  Ameri¬ 
can  Supplement  for  March  2.5,  i.s  an  article  by  one  of  its  Tokyo  corre¬ 
spondents  which  shows  something  of  Japan’s  activities  in  opening 
new  fields  for  colonization,  particularly  in  South  America,  The  cor¬ 
respondent  writes: 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  being  taken  in  Jajian  at  present  in  emigration  to 
South  America.  .\n  emigration  steamer  is  shortly  to  leave  for  Hrazil,  and  the  Morioka 
Emigration  Co.,  in  conjunction  with  the  Toyo  Risen  Kaisha  Steamship  t'o.,  is  at 
present  rec-rniting  emigrants  for  Pern.  The  emigrant  has  to  make  a  jiayment  of  JtH. 
Out  of  thi.s  the  emigration  company  takes  £2  commi.ssion,  consular  fees  are  paid,  and 
the  emigrant  is  given  .‘lOs.  to  land  with;  the  balance  is  kept  hy  the  sl«>amship  com¬ 
pany  as  fare.  The  port  of  arrival  is  Callao,  and  much  of  the  w<»rk  to  be  done  is  in  the 
immi'diate  neighborhood  of  Lima.  Sugar,  coffei*,  cocoa,  and  cotton  are  mentioned 
as  the  chief  kinds  of  plantations,  and  it  is  also  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  very  large 
o])ening  for  trade  in  fish.  Fish  abounds  off  the  coast,  and  a  great  deal  of  fish  is  con¬ 
sumed  (iiresumably  imported  salt  fish),  but  up  to  the  ])resent  the  local  fish  industry 
seems  to  have  been  neglected.  *  ♦ 

.la]>an  has  for  .some  years  turned  her  attention  to  Hrazil  as  a  field  for  .Ia])anese  labor, 
and  recent  political  events  will  have  a  innrkiKl  influence  on  this.  AVhen  Prince 
Katsura  was  premier  some  three  years  ago  a  com))any  was  formed  under  the  auspices 
of  the  minister  for  agriculture  and  commerce.  Viscount  Oura,  to  acipiire  some  gotal 
agricultural  land  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  Hrazil,  and  to  settle  a  number  of  Jajianese 
u])on  it.  Since  the  recent  fall  of  the  Saionji  cabinet  Prince  Katsura  has  again  been 
premier.  Viscount  <  )ura  having  the  home  ollice,  and  on  .lanuary  Hi  a  large  meeting  was 


liis  statue  was  erecleii  in  Valparaiso,  Chile,  in  lH7t>,  funds  for 
this  purpose  having  l)een  obtained  l)y  ito-pular  subscriptions  in 
Chile  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  ()ne  of  the  ])rincipal  advo¬ 
cates  of  perpetuating  the  memorv  of  Mr.  \Vh«'elwiight  through 
the  erection  of  this  statue  was  the  late  Dr.  J.  R.  .\llR‘rdi,  the 
distinguished  .\rgentine  statesman,  alluded  to  in  the  I.ondon 
Times’  .South  .\meri<-an  .Supplement  in  its  l>iographical  sketch 
of  Wheelwright. 
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held  ai  tlu*  i)r(>nii(>r".s  oHici  il  n'sidcMico  in  ordor  to  jiroctMHl  witli  itiisi  schcino.  A  larj;** 
tract  of  land  has  Ikhmi  loastsl  from  tin*  State  of  Sao  I’aiilo,  and  it  is  now  hoped  to  senil 
out  some  2,000  .Ia])anese  fatnilies  to  s<*ttle  there.  The  president  of  the  Xi])pon  Yiisen 
Kai.sha  Steamship  Co.,  liaron  Kondo,  is  on  the  committee,  as  an*  several  prominent 
Inisiness  men,  so  that  with  this  hacking  the  scheme  should  he  a  fin^at  succes-s.  The 
llraziliati  (iovernment  is  very  much  iti  favor  of  it.  and  has  offered  to  do  all  it  can  to 
help  in  every  way. 

Emigration  of  .la])anes<‘  to  Hrazil  has  Ixmmi  "oinj;  on  lor  some  time,  hut  this  State- 
aided  .schenn*  of  stMidinj;  out  farmers  and  their  families  to  Und  l<*a.sed  by  Jajtanese 
owners  will  cive  a  better  stattis  to  the  .lapatie.se  in  llrazil.  and  should  give  an  impulse 
to  the  whole  emigration  movement.  \\'her<‘ver  the  writer  went  in  Hrazil  there  was 
always  a  cry  of  falta  de  hracos.  and  it  is  indet-d  labor  that  is  wanted  to  op<*n  uj)  and 
make  productive  much  of  this  magnificent  land. 

“Brazilian  Shipping”  is  the  title  given  to  an  interesting  article  in 
the  Times’  South  American  Su])plement  of  March  2o.  Some  idea 
of  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  im])ort  and  export  trade  of  Brazil 
may  he  had  from  the  following: 

The  large  and  growing  exjiort  atid  im])orl  trade  of  llrazil.  which  has  increased  from 
€5S.:500.(HK)  in  1!)00  to  1 1  l!>.7f(0.(>0l)  duritig  1911 ,  fitids  em])loyment  fora  very  extensive 
traditig  fleet,  iti  which  vessels  of  nearly  every  tialionalily  are  found.  The  vesstds 
entering  and  leaving  Itrazilian  i)orts  ma}’  he  subdivided  into  two  sectioti.s — those  to  and 
from  oversea  countries  and  tho.st*  to  atul  from  Hrazilian  atid  other  South  American 
port.s  e.ssetilially  a  c(».»sting  Iraflic.  The  latter  is  the  larger  in  number,  but  is  oidy 
of  about  otie-third  the  fotitiage  of  the  former.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  latter  is 
in  Mrazilian  hands. 

Over  4,500  foreign  steam  trading  ve.ssels  enter  Ifrazilian  jtorfs  annually,  together 
with  a  small  ntimberof  s.uling  vessels,  the  average  dtiring  recent  years  being  only  :}50. 
'I'he  largest  nundter  both  of  steamers  and  .sailing  vessels  are  British  (over  50  per  cetit 
of  the  former),  and  il  is  noteworthy  that,  although  the  trade  between  Brazil  and  the 
I'niled  Slates  is  a  very  considerable  one,  oidy  a  few  American  steamers  and  sailing 
shiyts-  not  more  than  10  during  recent  years- -enter  Brazilian  ))orts.  The  T’nifed 
States.  .Ia]»an.  and  (Ireece  form  a  grou])  with  an  aggregate  of  about  12  to  15  steamers 
and  sailing  vessels  engaged  in  the  Brazilian  trade  annually. 

(iermany  has  the  second  largest  number  of  ve.s.sels  engaged  in  the  trade,  about  1,0(M) 
steamers  and  :{5  to  40  sailing  ve.s.«els.  France  and  Italy  follow  with  about  400  and  :W(i 
steamers,  respectively.  Italy  having  also  about  :I0  .sailing  vesstds.  Austria  and  Hol¬ 
land  send,  respectively.  155  and  1115  .steamers  to  Brazil.  Other  nations  are  rej)re- 
senttsl  by  a  very  small  number  of  trading  ves.sels.  Belgium  has  about  12,  Denmark 
about  9  or  10  steamers  ami  over  :10  s,iiling  ve.s.sfds.  Spain  some  85  steamers,  and  Norway 
over  100  sailing  vessels  and  28  stt'amers.  The  Swedish  trading  fleet  entering  Brazilian 
jiortjS  numbers  25  .steamers  and  7  .sailing  ves.sels.  *  *  •» 

The  largest  oversea  tonnage  of  both  steamers  and  siiiling  ve.s.sels  is  British,  the  recent 
average  being  nearly  0.800.0(K)  tons.  Il  is  noteworthy  that,  large  as  this  tonnage  is. 
it  is  le.ss  than  that  of  the  Brazilian  coasting  trade.  The  (Jerman  tonnage  is  the  second 
largest,  approximating  to  2.900.000  tons  annually.  The  French  and  Italian  are 
much  smaller,  being  oidy  .some  l.:i.50.tM)0  ami  l.lOO.OtK)  tons,  respectively.  The 
Dutch  tonnage  is  about  5(M).000  annually,  the  .\uslrian  only  slightly  exceeds  4(H). (KtO, 
and  the  Spanish  is  below  250. OIK)  tons. 

“Activity  in  Colombian  Placers”  is  the  title  of  the  leadiitj;  editorial 
in  The  En^ineerino:  and  Minm<r  Journal  (505  Pearl  Street,  New 
York)  of  March  S,  1013.  After  notin<r  the  fact  that  Colomhian 
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placors  are  eoniin<r  in  for  inereaseil  attention  and  on  a  more  sensible 
basis  tlian  some  of  the  earlier  attempts  at  ])laeer  mininir  in  that 
country,  the  editor  continues: 

l-'or  a  nunil)fr  of  y(‘ar.'  (here  have  l)een  innnerous  al)oriive  atiempts  lo  work  ilie 
l)laeers  of  Colombia.  Many  of  llaw  efforts  liave  failed  heeausi*  of  the  shorlsi<;htedtiess 
of  their  jtromoter.s;  etiler])rise.s  were  started  with  itiadeiptate  eajyilal  or  with  itisufli- 
cietit  techtiieal  direetioti  or  without  consideratioti  of  elitnatic  eotiditiotis,  either  as 
resjards  Hoods  or  as  affeetinj'  the  health  and  etlicieney  of  the  operators.  Kailtiri'  for 
most  of  the.se  was  foredootned.  Attetnpts  were  made  hy  atiother  class  of  ojterators 
who  attemjited  to  follow  the  tiative.s  and  handle  <rrottn<l  that  had  already  been  worked 
by  the  latter.  ]>erhai)s  several  times,  either  in  nnxlern  or  earlier  days.  Xaturally 
the  foreigner  liad  no  advantage  in  .such  groun«l  and  the  efforts  lo  find  rich  jxtckets  or 
unwt)rked  playas  have  tmu  with  indifferent  stti'cess;  when  a  strike  was  made  its  price 
was  tisttally  lost  in  .sub.se<pient  fruitless  work. 

After  ‘joiii't  into  some  detail  as  to  tlie  character  of  gravels,  location, 
etc.,  of  the  best  jtroperties  and  briefly  outlinin<r  the  projjress  and 
])ro.s])ccts  of  the  compaides  actively  enjrao'ed  in  the  industry,  the 
editor  conclutles  with  the  followin<i  <reneral  survey  of  the  situation: 

From  the  point  of  view  of  stable  jxdilical  conditions  Colombia  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  South  American  Republics,  and  with  its  liberal  laws  should  sikui  attract  caitital 
for  the  develojtment  of  its  natural  re.soun'es- -both  mineral  and  agricultural.  Its  two 
great  watersheds,  the  Magdalena  in  the  center  and  the  Atrato  on  the  west,  are  just 
now  receiving  much  attention,  the  Magdalena  and  its  tributaries  for  jtlacer  gold  and 
the  Atrato  for  both  gold  and  platinum.  A  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  mining 
of  other  metals,  but  on  account  of  difficulties  of  transport  away  from  the  natural  water 
highways  lode  mining  in  general  must  await  its  j)ioneer  sister,  ])lacer  mining.  When 
the  latter  .shall  have  drawn  ex|)erienced  operators  into  the  country  and  the  gravels 
are  beginning  to  be  worked  out,  attention  will  doubtless  be  directed  to  the  copper, 
silver,  and  gold  lodes  of  which  reports  are  occasionally  received.  For  the  present, 
however,  attention  will  be  directed  mainly  to  the  jtlacers,  and  if  these  efforts  are 
.succe.ssful  it  is  likely  that  the  next  tlecade  will  be  itrincipally  occupied  with  this 
form  of  mining,  leaving  the  lode  deposits  for  later  attention. 

The  Amazon  Valley  Indians  is  the  title  <»f  an  interesting 
ttpen  letter  written  to  The  Springfield  Sunday  Republican  by  Mr. 
(leorge  R.  Witte,  retired  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Missions.  The  communication,  which  appears  in  the  hT'bruary  2.8 
issue  of  The  Republican,  was  called  forth  by  the  press  accounts  of  the 
exjM'dition  to  the  Amazon  Valley  fitted  out  by  the  University  Museum 
of  Philadelphia,  a  branch  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
writer  takes  occasion  to  express  his  doubts  as  to  the  reliability  of 
the  account  of  the  experiences  and  observations  of  Mr.  Algot  Lange 
relative  to  a  tribe  of  Indians  called  the  Mangaromas,  as  set  out  in 
Mr.  Lange’s  book,  "  In  the  Amazon  dungle.”  Mr.  Lange  says  that 
he  spent  some  five  months  at  Floresta,  the  heatUjuarters  of  a  very  large 
rubber  estate  on  the  Javary  River,  and  that  he  accompanied  a  small 
expedition  which  left  the  headquarters  to  j)enetrate  into  hitherto 
unknown  depths  of  the  eastern  forests  of  Brazil  for  the  purj)Ose  of 
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liipitino;  and  locating  new  rubber  trees.  After  two  of  bis  companions 
bad  (lied,  one  from  berilani  and  the  other  from  the  bite  of  a  poison¬ 
ous  snake.  Lange  was  resciual  from  death  by  starvati(m  and  illness 
by  s(»me  Indians  whom  he  calls  the  Mangaromas.  He  remained  with 
this  tribe  for  about  two  months,  and.  among  his  other  statements 
lelative  to  their  modes  of  living,  customs,  (dc.,  is  the  one  that  these 
Indians  made  a  practice  of  eating  certain  portions  of  their  enemies 
killed  in  battle.  It  is  this  assertion  of  the  e.xistence  of  cannibalism 
that  Mr.  Witte  takes  exception  to  and  concerning  which  he  writes: 

W'itli  all  respect  to  Mr.  l.aiifte.  whom  I  <lo  not  know.  1  must  conle.ss  that  1  was 
('arnestly  (lesirotis  that  this  assertion  ol  cannihalism  among  Brazilian  Indians  might 
for  once  l)e  atithoritatively  settled.  During  my  six  years'  stay  in  the  .\mazon  Basin, 
living  four  of  the  six  years  among  Indians  and  virtttally  ottt  of  all  touch  with  civiliza- 
tion,  I  liave  come  to  doubt  that  there  are  any  such  tribes  now  in  existence.  I  know 
that  chargt's  of  catinibalisin  are  occasionally  made  by  travelers  and  traders,  thost*  of 
the  former  class  being  generally  based  on  hearsay  and  those  of  the  latter  being  often 
made.  I  fear,  to  cover  up  their  own  villainous  misdeeds.  *  »  * 

My  first  journey  in  Brazil  i  l.SttS-!(!»]  in  the  interest  of  the  Indians  was  taken  up 
with  a  voyage  on  the  Tocantins  to  the  center  of  the  State  of  (ioyaz.  which  is  the  only 
.State  in  Brazil  not  bordering  either  on  the  coast  or  any  foreign  frontier,  and  which  is 
therefore  appropriately  termed  the  heart  of  Brazil.  Thence  I  returned  overland 
through  the  States  of  Piatihy  and  -Maratihan,  visititig  various  Indian  tribes,  some  j)artly 
civilized  and  others  wild.  .\  part  of  this  jottniey  has  been  interestingly  de.scribed  by 
W  illiam  Azel  Cook  in  a  volume  published  by  the  Americati  Tract  l^ociety  utider  the 
title  ■■  By  I'anoe,  Horseback,  and  Raft  Through  the  Wilderness  of  Brazil.”  *  *  » 

My  subse<iuent  journeys,  twice  by  way  of  the  Rio  Negro,  once  by  the  Essequibo.  and 
once  by  the  Demarara  River  across  British  Guiana,  were  cotifitunl  to  the  tiorthern 
section  of  the  Amazon  River  system.  *  *  * 

The  writer  give.s  the  detiiils  of  the  route  he  truveled,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  embrace  the  territory  dealt  with  in  Lange’s  book,  and 
continues  as  follows: 

Coming  back  to  the  (piestiou  of  cannibalism,  I  wotild  like  to  set  over  against  Mr. 
Lange's  assertions  the  statements  of  .some  noted  travelers  before  mentioning  my  own 
experiences.  .Spix  and  Martins  exjtlored  the  Tocantins  for  a  distance  of  1.2(X)  miles 
in  the  forties  of  the  last  century  and  left  the  records  of  their  explorations,  made  under 
the  atispices  of  the  .Vtistrian  Government,  in  three  magnificent  volumes.  Prince 
.\dalbert  of  Prussia,  with  Coutit  Bismarck  (a  cousin  of  the  Iron  Chancellon,  explored 
the  Xingu  in  the  fifties.  Messrs.  Ehrenreich  and  von  den  .Steitien  spent  two  yt'ars  in 
the  upiter  reaches  of  the  Xingu  and  iti  Matto  Grosso  about  15  years  ago.  Henry 
( 'otidreatt  went  up  the  Tapajoz  at  least  as  far  as  the  first  series  of  cataracts,  the  descrip- 
tioti  of  his  journey  beitig  published  by  the  Government  of  Para.  Kellar  atid  his  engi- 
ti(‘Ci-ing  companions  of  the  Mainore-Betii  Railway  project  have  superbly  painttnl  tin* 
Madeira  River  territory  both  by  jten  and  jumcil.  Herndon  and  Smith,  of  the  United 
Stat(>s  Navy,  exjtlored  the  far  west  tributaries  of  the  Maranon.  and  Robert  Wallace, 
still  living,  spent  three  whole  years  on  the  Rio  Negro  before  the  days  of  steam  naviga- 
t  ion.  Not  otie  of  these  gentlemen  makes  mention  of  ever  having  eticountered  cannibal 
Indians.  *  *  * 

Basing  my  opitiion  on  facts  like  these.  I  extremely  regret  that  the  Pennsylvania 
expt'ditioti  shotild  not  have  made  it  its  first  object  either  to  verify  or  contradict  the 
alh'ged  existence  of  man-eating  aborigines  in  the  lu'art  of  South  .\merica.  I  shall 


ItIVEK  FRONT,  AsrXCION,  I’AKAOrAY. 

Asim<  i;>ii,  tlu'  cnitital  aiul  largest  city  of  I’araciiay,  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  I’araRnay  River,  alx)iit  liiiO  miles  from  liiienos  Aires, 
with  which  seaport  splendhi  steamboat  coin mnnieat ion  is  maintaine(i.  Th<‘  river  at  this  imint  is  somelhinc  over  tion  yards  in  wiillh. 
Asuncion  is  one  of  the  most  important  interior  ports  of  South  America,  with  a  harl)or  ca|)ahle  of  ;u-commodatinn  a  commerce  many 
times  tn-eater  than  is  reriuircil  try  the  present  city. 
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lako  iioinaiiV  uiisupiH)rt(‘(l  tor^tiniDiiy  on  that  score  as  liiial;  and  since  Mr.  I.ainre  he^rins 
tlie  romantie  part  ol  liis  story  with  a  statement  of  his  complete  physical  collapst*  I  ))re- 
fer  to  believe  that  the  closing  chapters  of  his  hook,  which  deal  with  his  sojourn  among 
iho  Mangaromas  atid  his  thrilling  participation  in  their  hatth*  with  the  I’eritvians.  is 
the  aftermath  of  a  regrettable  hallucination,  resulting  from  his  breakdown. 

“Hawaii  and  the  Panama  Canal,”  by  Elmer  E,  Fuxtou,  in  the  Mul- 
Paeilie  Majiaziiie  (Ilonoltilti,  Hawaii),  is  an  article  dealino:  with  tlie 
eonnnereial  and  material  benefits  the  islands  of  the  Paeilie  may  exjteet 
to  rea|)  from  the  o|)(‘nin<i  of  the  Panaimi  ('atial.  In  tliis  eontieetion 
the  antlior  writes; 

Four  thoti.sand  si.\  hundred  miles  westward  from  Panama  lie  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
the  “('rossroads  of  the  Pacific,”  and  America’s  greatest  future  naval  base.  These 
islands  are  uidque  in  their  location  with  relation  to  ocean  routes,  in  their  clitnatic 
and  ,s('enic  attractions  and  in  their  material  resources,  considering  limited  area  and 
])opulation.  The  opening  of  the  canal  is  therefore  a  matter  of  keenest  interest  to 
everyoiu'  in  Hawaii  who  has  a  feeling  of  ])alriolic  jtride  in  great  national  achievements, 
who  realizes  the  itnjtortant  ])art  these  islands  will  ])lay  iti  the  natiotiai  defetise,  and 
who  looks  forward  to  the  great  commercial  and  material  benefits  which  will  accrue 
to  the  territory  utuler  vastly  imjtroved  transjxirtation  facilities  *  *  *  . 

Hawaii  now  exports  annually  §40, 000, 000  worth  of  ])roducts  to  the  mainland  of  the 
Fnited  States,  about  three-fifths  of  which  goes  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Practically 
all  of  this  freight  is  now  tran.sjtorted  by  steatner  to  Salina  Cruz,  Mexico,  thence  by 
rail  across  the  Isthtnus  of  Tehuatitepec,  and  then  again  by  steamer  to  destination. 
While  this  route  is  a  great  im])rovement  over  the  long  atid  uncertain  voayge  arotind 
Caite  Horn,  or  the  expensive  route  overland,  the  large  ainotint  of  storage  and  rehand¬ 
ling  across  Mexico  will  be  eliminated  when  the  all-water  rotite  is  ojtened  througli  tlte 
canal.  This  will  mean  quicker  delivery,  less  waste,  tnore  steamer  lines  and  con¬ 
sequently  lower  rates  of  freight. 

Paraguay  is  the  name  of  an  interestini:  montlily  journal.  ])itl)- 
lished  in  En<rlisli.  whicli  made  its  initial  how  last  October  in  Astmcion, 
the  projrressive  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay.  Its  editor,  Mr. 
W.  H.  T  i’tiss.  is  to  he  congratulated  on  tlie  character  of  the  articlt's 
and  the  general  excellence  of  his  magazine.  In  the  rnited  States 
increasing  interest  is  being  felt  in  the  development  of  the  rich  nattiral 
resources  of  Paraguay.  That  great  undeveloped  section  of  the 
country  known  as  the  ('haco  offers  wonderful  o|)j)ortunities  for  agri¬ 
cultural  and  jiastoral  industries,  and  all  that  is  needed  to  bring  an 
influx  of  foreign  capital  to  develoj)  its  resources  is  that  these  opportuni¬ 
ties  may  he  ])uhlished  to  the  world.  North  American  capitalists 
have  recently  invested  largely  in  this  section  and  are  starting  an 
era  of  jirogress  by  their  activities.  In  an  article  in  the  November 
Paraguay,  ajipearing  under  the  title  ‘‘Development  of  Paraguay.” 
we  note  the  following: 

Mr.  (i.  I..  Rickard,  manager  and  also  a  director  of  the  Paraguay  Laud  ct  tattle  Co.. 
n‘ached  Asuncion  during  the  current  month  after  an  extensive  tour  in  the  “Chaco 
Paraguayo,”  where  his  <'ompany  has  acquired  a  large  tract  of  land  for  agricultural 
and  pastoral  ]>urjM).ses. 
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The  toniuuion  of  siuli  a  company,  after  a  careful  study  of  tlie  latid  conditions  of 
tlie  coitntry  and  all  its  j)ossil)ilities.  at  the  presetit  inoinetit  shows  how  responsible 
peo])le  have  for  some  time  since  had  Paratriiay  ttnder  observation. 

The  R<*j)ublic  <'an  not  but  derive  itntnense  advatita^e  by  the  establishmetit  of  this 
cotnpany,  atid  the  methods  beitiy'  adopted  by  Mr,  Rickard  leave  no  rootn  for  doubt  as 
to  the  jrreat  future  of  this  etiterprise.  Para>:uay  is  now  startiiej;  a  new  era. 

Refore  the  pnrcha.se  by  the  Parasrttay  Land  ck  Cattle  Co.  these  larue  tracts  of  CIuk'o 
land  were  in  the  hands  of  foreisrn  owners,  who  had  secured  them  fora  sous;  .some  twenty- 
odd  years  as'o  and  have  beeti  ex]>ectin,!r  their  value  to  iiicnnise  as  did  laud  iii  the 
Arirentiue  and  in  Rrazil;  or,  in  other  words,  to  tnake  a  fortune  .slee])iinr.  These 
owners  did  nothin^  to  develop  their  estates,  nor  was  there  ev(*r  a  cetit  spent  oti  their 
improvetnent,  and  they  had  become  a  source  of  tiational  daniier  tmtil  North  Ameri¬ 
can  itiitiative  step])ed  iti.  which  ])ractically  tneans  the  openiiiir  uj)  of  unknown  atid 
uniidiabited  re^iotis.  a  work  of  hitrli  civilization,  resultini:  in  an  itdlux  of  immiurration 
atid  circulation  of  capital. 

Within  the  next  few  days  will  arrive  some  20  or  more  North  American  cowboys, 
einraired  by  Mr.  Rickard  as  foretnen  of  the  cattle  ranch,  and  as  soon  as  jio.s.sible  after 
their  arrival  the  com])any's  holdintrs  will  be  e(pti])))ed  with  the  tnost  modern  facilitii's 
recptired  for  a  lar^n*  stock  ranch. 

“Access  to  Paraguay,"  u  short  article  in  the  same  issue  of  Paraguay, 
gives  the  following  information  relative  to  means  of  reaching 
Asuncion: 

At  pre.sent  there  is  but  one  way  to  reach  Parairuay;  that  is  via  Rnenos  Aires,  where 
one  inaychoose  between  atioverland  ora  waterroute.  A  weekly  train  service  leaviiur 
La  Corze  Station^  Rnenos  Aires,  every  Saturday  at  !t  a.  tn.,  jierfortns  the  journe.v  to 
Asuncion  in  SO  hours,  and  withiti  the  next  few  tnonths  the  ferryboat  service,  cro.ssinc 
the  River  Parana  from  Posadas  on  the  Argmititie  bank  to  Eticarnacion  oti  the  Parairitay 
bank,  will  be  completed,  makitii:  it  possible  to  do  the  journey  withoitt  alisrhtimr  from 
the  train  in  about  oti  hours. 

Dinineand  sleepiiifr  cars  of  the  verv  latest  improvements,  combined  with  first-class 
accotnmodatioti.  built  with  every  modern  idea  for  ease  atid  comfort,  perform  this 
service. 

Steamers  leave  Rnenos  Aires  four  times  a  week — Sundays,  Tue.sdays,  Thursdays, 
atid  Saturdays — direct  for  Asuncion. 

“The  South  Pacific  Mail”  (Valparaiso,  Chile)  in  its  February  Ih 
issue  has  the  following,  under  the  title  “The  Chuquicamata  Copper 
Mines.” 

The  recent  purchase  of  exten.sive  mitiing  properties  at  Clinquicamata,  in  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Antofa<;asta.  by  “The  (,'hile  Exploratioti  t’o.,’’  which  is  controlled  by  Mi'.ssrs. 
A.  ('.  Rurratre  and  Gutitfcaheim  Rros.,  of  New  York,  is  now  a  matter  of  f'eneral  ktiowl- 
edfie.  atid  considerable  intere.st  has  been  arou.si'd  by  the  announcenient. 

In  view  of  the  important  effect  this  tran.saction  will  undoubtedly  have  on  the  future 
copiier  production  of  Chile,  it  is  of  interest  to  "ive  some  ]>arliculars  of  the  new  enter- 
pri.se. 

The  jiroperties  st‘cur(‘d  by  the  American  financiers  include  some  oO  to  lOlt  mines, 
the  price  paid  bein';  £]80.IKM).  The.v  are  situated  at  an  altitude  of  8.84(1  feet  above 
sea  level  and  are  tajiped  by  a  branch  railway  1(4  miles  in  lenf;th.  extendin';  frotn  kihi- 
nieter  252  on  the  Antofaftasta  and  Rolivia  Railway.  Prior  to  the  jnirchase  the  jirop- 
erl.v  was  minutely  surveyed  bv  competent  emrineers.  with  Keystone  drills  broitfrht 
from  the  ITiited  States  especially  for  the  purpose. 
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As  ii  result  ot  llie  eii<;iiieeriii"  tests,  it  is  estimated  that  the  depesits  eoiitaiii  no  less 
t  lian  KtO, 111)0. 000  tons  of  ore,  assayin;;  from  U  to  li  per  cent  eo})per.  whicli  would  jiive 
an  output  ecpiivalent  to  1}  million  tons  of  tine  copper,  valued  at  £ lO'). 000.000. 

The  syndicate  expect  to  produce  10.000  tons  of  ore  per  day.  or  about  ))2..')00  tons  of 
copper  annually,  which  is  almost  double  the  actual  out](ut  from  the  whole  of  the 
copi)er  mines  of  Chile.  Once  this  production  is  obtained,  as  well  as  the  full  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  llraden  Copper  Co.’s  mines.  Hancaijua,  which  is  also  controlled  by  Messrs. 
(Jus;>'enheim,  then  Chile  will  rank  as  the  .second  copper-producinj;  country  of  the 
world,  the  United  States  bein;;  first. 

“Progress  of  Mining  in  Colombia,”  by  Silas  Wright,  in  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  and  Mining  Journal  (Xew  York),  for  February  '22,  1013,  is  an 
account  of  the  progress  and  production  of  the  various  gold,  silver, 
and  iilatinuin  mines  of  the  Department  of  Antioquia,  Colombia,  for 
the  year  1912. 

The  following  paragraph,  concluding  the  article,  gives  the  author’s 
advice  to  prospective  investors: 

.Any  minins;  venture  in  Antiofpiia  recpiires  considerable  ca))ital,  even  if  only  for 
a  small  hydraulic-elevator  plant,  and  the  man  with  small  cai)ital  is  not  likely  to  be 
able  to  brill"  his  enterprise  to  a  iirofitable  sta<;e  of  jiroduction.  Most  of  the  miniii" 
"rounds  and  veins  have  been  located,  and  one  must  therefore  deal  with  the  owners, 
and  the  prices  asked  are  far  above  what  mere  prospects  are  worth.  However,  there  are 
excellent  chances  here  for  tho.se  who  come  with  funds,  experience,  and  other  requisites 
for  successful  ininiii".  With  the  buildiii"  of  railroads,  such,  for  instance  as  the  Antio- 
(piia,  connectiii"  the  Ma"dalena  River  with  Medellin,  now  being  completed,  together 
with  the  building  of  new  river  steamers  for  the  ('auca,  Xechi.  and  Atrato  Rivers,  the 
mining  regions  will  become  more  accessible  and  freight  transportation  less  costly,  and 
the  betterment  of  traveling  facilities  is  sure  to  cause  a  stimulation  and  expansion  of 
the  milling  industry  of  .Antioquia. 

“Sanitation  of  the  Isthmus,”  by  Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop,  secretary  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  in  Scribner’s  Magazine  for  Febru- 
aiy,  is  a  comprehensive  article  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  fight 
against  yellow  fever  and  malaria  in  Cuba  and  Panama.  Mr.  Bishop 
goes  into  the  details  of  the  experiments  conducted  by  the  United 
States  Army  commission  in  Cuba  in  1900  and  1901.  It  is  to  the 
heroic  self-sacrificing  work  of  these  surgeons — Walter  Keed,  James 
Carroll,  Jesse  W.  Lazear,  and  Aristides  Agramonte — and  to  the  heroism 
of  the  young  soldiers  who  voluntarily  offered  themselves  as  subjects 
for  their  e.xperiments  that  the  world  owes  its  victory  over  one  of  the 
greatest  scourges  known  to  mankind.  Dr.  Carlos  J.  Fiiday,  of  Ila- 
bana,  had  been  the  fii-st  to  jiositively  assert  that  the  disease  was  trans¬ 
mitted  from  one  jierson  to  another  through  the  bite  of  the  gei’in- 
carrying  mosquito,  but  the  theory  had  lacked  the  confirmation  of 
systematic  experiment  until  this  commission  set  to  work.  The  theory 
once  established  and  the  fact  that  the  only  medium  of  transmission 
is  the  female  stegomyia  being  ascertained,  it  remained  for  Col.  M*.  C. 
(lorgas  to  conduct  the  most  womlerful  campaign  against  the  most 
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dreaded  of  tropical  diseases.  Jlis  success  in  Ifabaiia  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  the  department  of  Sanitation  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
As  a  result  of  this  work  then*  has  not  been  a  siiif^le  case  of  yellow  fever 
on  the  Isthmus  since  December,  1905,  which  orif^inated  there.  The 
few  s|)oradic  cases  which  have  occurred  were  all  brouj^ht  in  from  other 
ports,  and  in  each  instance  the  patient  has  been  sej;re^ated  and  there 
has  been  no  infection  of  others.  To  ap])reciate  the  extent  of  the  task 
accomplished  by  (’ol.  (lorfras  and  his  staff  one  must  read  such  an 
article  as  that  of  Mr.  Bishop. 

“The  Mineral  Resources  of  Chile,”  in  the  Mexican  Mininj;  Journal  for 
March,  HtlJ.  is  a  partial  reproduction  of  Mr.  C'harles  L.  Harrington’s 


ENTRANCE  TO  A  COAL  MINE  AT  l.OTA,  CHILE. 


article  in  the  ('olorado  School  of  Mines  Majjazine.  The  location, 
activity,  and  prospects  of  cojijier,  nitrate,  jtold,  leail,  iron,  and  coal 
mines  are  briefly  dealt  with,  while  inciilental  mention  is  made  of  the 
tin,  tungsten,  and  borax  minin''  industries.  According  to  Mr.  llar- 
rinfrton,  Chile,  the  largest  co])])er  producin<>:  country  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  has  furnished  al)out  one-third  of  the  world’s  supply  for  more  than 
(iO  years.  One  of  the  larjiest  copper  minin';  companies,  located  south¬ 
west  of  Valparaiso  in  the  Andes,  is  said  to  have  a  jiroduction  of 
40,000,000  pounds  of  copper  a  year.  It  is  capitalized  at  $14,000,000. 
In  1911  Chile’s  total  coj)per  production  amounted  to  S7, 655, 000 
pounds. 
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“Banking  Laws  and  Methods  of  Cuba,”  h}'  William  II.  Morales,  .sec- 
rotary  National  Bank  of  C'uba,  is  a  comprehensive  and  yet  concise  com¬ 
pilation  of  hanking  and  business  laws  and  customs  which  obtain  in 
the  island  Republic,  ])ul)lished  in  the  February  number  of  The  Cuba 
Review  (S2-!)2  Beaver  Street,  New  York  ('ity).  The  information 
contained  in  these  live  printed  pages  is  such  as  is  needed  by  every 
man  who  expects  to  do  business  in  Cuba  or  with  Cuban  merchants. 
Having  as  yet  had  no  ojiportunity  for  comparison  with  the  original 
texts,  we  are  unable  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Morales’s  com¬ 
pilation  in  all  its  details,  hut  presume  it  to  he  reasonably  correct. 

“  Das  Sanierungswerk  der  Nordamerikaner  auf  Cuba  und  in  Panama,” 
by  Dr.  Otto  Lutz,  jirofessor  of  the  Xational  Institute,  Panama,  is  an 
article  in  the  January  lo  issue  of  Sud-u.  Mittel  Amerika  (Berlin,  W. 
Jo  Lutzowstrasse  102-104)  which  deals  with  the  remarkable  work  of 
the  Cnited  States  Army  surgeons  in  freeing  Hahana,  and  suhse- 
(piently  Panama,  from  the  terrible  yellow-fever  scourge.  Dr.  Lutz 
goes  into  the  matter  with  tin*  characteristic  (lerman  thoroughness, 
deals  with  the  history  of  the  disease  in  tropical  Air.erica  from  the 
time  when  Columbus  Ihst  noted  the  fact  that  some  of  his  men  con¬ 
tracted  a  disease  which  turned  them  “yellow  as  safron,”  down  to  the 
recent  ])ast  when  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Finlay,  of  ('uha,  suhseijuently 
verilied  by  those  of  Dr.  Reed  and  other  American  surgeons,  estab¬ 
lished  the  fact  that  the  female  Stegomyia  was  the  transmitter  of  the 
dreaded  infection.  The  wonderfully  etlicient  work  of  Col.  Gorgas  in 
the  sanitation  of  llahana  and  his  more  recent  triun  ph  at  Panama  is 
dealt  with  at  some  length,  and  the  sanitary  measures  which  made 
possible  the  successful  comjiletion  of  the  canal  are  treated  with  con¬ 
siderable  detail.  The  contrast  between  the  American  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  tropical  diseases  and  those  of  the  French 
is  shown  in  some  startling  facts  and  statistics.  The  peirentage  of 
(h'aths  from  yellow  fever  among  all  classes  of  employees  during  the 
French  regime  is  appalling.  That  the  unhealthy  comlitions  pr(‘- 
vailing  in  the  (’anal  Zone  during  the  French  occupation,  conditions 
which  they  seemed  unable  to  ameliorate,  were  largely  responsible  for 
their  disastrous  failure  goes  without  saying. 

To  anyone  desiring  to  learn  something  of  the  details  of  the  most 
stupendous  sanitation  work  ever  undertaken,  a  work  without  which 
the  greatest  engineering  feat  known  to  the  World  would  have  been 
impossible,  we  commend  Dr.  Lutz’s  two  articles  in  the  January  lo 
and  2!)  issues  of  Sud-und  Mittel  Amerika. 
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Early  Man  in  South  America,  bulletin  52  of  the  lliireau  of  Aiiioricaii  Ethnolojiy, 
\Va,«hin<;toii.  1>.  405  j)]).,  08  ])lati*s.  illus. 

Five  years  a>;o  the  Hiireau  of  Aiuerieaii  Fvihnolofry  j)iil)lLshed  a  hulleliii  on  ‘'Skeletal 
Hernains  Sn<;t;estint;  or  Attributed  to  Early  Man  in  North  Aineriea,”  ha.sed  on  the 
researche.-i  of  Dr.  .Vies  Ilrdlieka,  Curator  of  Physical  Anthro])olo"y  in  tin*  United 
States  National  Musenin.  There  has  recently  a))j)eared  in  similar  form,  under  the 
title  of  ‘‘Early  Man  in  South  America,”  a  resume (jf  the  investigations  <if  Dr.  ilrdlieka, 
in  collaboration  with  Mr.  \V.  11.  Holmes,  head  curator  of  the  De]>artment  of  Anthro- 
]>olo>;y  in  the  United  States  National  Museum,  Mr.  Bailey  Willis  of  the  United  States 
(ieolojrical  Survey,  and  Me.ssrs.  Fred  Eu<;ene  Wright  and  Clarence  E.  Fenner,  of  the 
<ieo])hy.«ical  Laboratory  of  the  Carne<rie  Institution  of  Wa.shin<;ton. 

Even  before  the  comjdetion  of  his  re])ort  on  ancient  man  in  North  America,  Dr- 
Ilrdlieka  became  interested  in  the  evidence  beariiif;  on  the  corresponding  jiroblem  in 
South  .\merica,  and  subse(|uently,  at  the  sufifiestion  of  Mr.  W.  II.  Holmes,  he  was 
sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith.sonian  Institution,  to  visit  Argentina  for  the  ])ur- 
)>o,-ie  of  making  a  study  at  first  hand  of  the  available  material  and  an  investiiration  <>1 
the  most  j)romisin‘r  re<:ions. 

In  view  of  the  imjiortant  jxisition  t)ccu))ied  by  geology  in  studies  of  this  nature, 
-Mr.  Bailey  Willis,  of  the  United  States  (ieological  Survey,  was  chosen  to  accomj)any 
Dr.  Ilrdlieka. 

The  chief  objects  of  the  exp(‘dition  were:  The  examination  of  the  skeletal  remain 
relating  to  early  man  in  Brazil  and  .\rgentina;  the  study  of  the  principal  hKalities 
and  deposits  from  which  these  finds  came;  and,  if  po.ssible,  the  collection  of  o.sseoust 
archeologic,  and  other  s])ecimens  bearing  on  the  subject  of  man’s  anti()uity. 

The  party  reached  Argentina  early  in  May,  1910.  Dr.  Ilrdlieka  sjtent  two  months 
in  that  country,  while  Mr.  Willis  remained  somewhat  longer,  nearly  all  of  this  time 
being  given  to  the  researches  recorded  in  the  report.  The  wf)rk  was  greatly  facili¬ 
tated  by  .several  of  the  local  men  of  science,  and  the  authors  exi)re.ss  warm  ai)])recia- 
tion  for  the  valuable  assistance  thus  rendered.  Several  liK'alities  in  Buenos  Aire.^ 
where  lix-al  exposures  could  be  studied,  including  the  dry  d(K'k  where  the ‘■Di])ro- 
thomo’’  skull  had  been  found  some  time  before,  were  carefully  examined.  On  May 
24  the  party  set  out  for  the  coast,  where  important  specimens  had  been  discovered, 
ami  a  few  days  later  were  joined  at  Mar  del  Plata  by  the  late  Prof.  Florentino  Ame- 
ghino  and  his  brother  Carlos,  who  assisted  the  exj)edition  materially,  accomiianying 
Dr.  Ilrdlieka  and  Mr.  Willis  for  more  than  three  weeks  from  ])lace  to  place  on  the 
i-oast,  and  to  several  inland  ]>oints  of  interest. 

.Vfter  the  com])letion  of  a  general  survey.  Dr.  Ilrdlieka  visited  the  Valley  of  the 
Bio  Negro,  whence  came  .several  fossil  crania  many  years  ago,  while  Mr.  Willis  ]>ro- 
ceeded  to  Arroyo  Siasgo  and  .\lvear,  to  study  the  geology  of  these  Territories  and 
several  sjiecimens  of  baked  earth  suj)i)osed  to  be  the  ])roduct  of  ancient  human 
industry.  Pearly  in  July  both  exjjlorersmet  again  in  Buenos  .Vires,  and  after  finishing 
their  work  in  that  region  started  for  Ovejero,  a  locality  in  northwestern  .\rgentina  that 
has  come  into  jtrominence  in  the  last  few  years  through  its  yield  of  human  bones; 
they  also  visited  Tucuman.  San  Juan,  and  Mendoza.  Dr.  Ilrdlieka  then  ])roceeded 
to  Peru,  while  Mr.  Willis  returned  to  Buenos  .\ires. 

The  re.seaches  occupied  tiearly  three  months.  Every  sjtecimen  relating  to  ancient 
matt  that  could  be  found  was  examined  and  every  important  locality  was  investigattxl. 
I'nforlunately  the  general  restilts  of  the  imptiry  are  not  in  harmony  with  claims  ])revi- 
ously  made  by  the  various  authors  who  rejxirted  the  several  finds.  On  the  contrary 
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I  lie  c'(>nchi!iit)ii  was  roaclicd  that  to  tho  ])rcscnt  lime  the  evidenee  is  tinfavoralile  to 
lli(‘  hypothesis  of  man's  jjreat  aiiticpiity,  esi)eeiany  as  tt)  the  existence  of  very  early 
in'eilecessors  of  the  Indian  in  Smith  America;  nor  does  it  sustain  the  theories  of  the 
evolution  of  man  in  freneral,  or  even  that  of  an  American  race  alone,  in  the  southern 
eontinent.  The  facts  fathered  attest  everywhere  merely  the  presence  of  the  already 
differentiated  and  relatively  modern  American  Indian.  This  should  not  be  taken 
as  a  catejrorical  denial  of  the  existence  of  early  man  in  South  America,  however 
imjirohahle  stich  a  conclusion  may  now  appear;  but  the  position  is  maintained  that 
the  final  acceptance  of  the  evidence  on  this  subject  can  not  be  justified  until  there  is 
accumulated  a  mass  of  strictly  scientific  observations,  requisite  in  kind  and  volume, 
to  establish  a  jirojtosition  of  so  great  importance. 

The  ex])edition  secured  numerous  geological,  jialeontological,  and  anthropological 
specimens,  .some  of  which  throw  light  on  the  ipiestion  under  investigation.  All  these 
specitnens  have  been  deposited  in  the  United  States  National  Museum  for  further 
study,  and  exhibition.  U. 

Venezuela.  Hv  Leonard  V.  Dalton,  H.  Sc.  (bond.).  With  a  map  and  34  illustrations. 
London:  'l'.  I'isher  Unwin.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1912.  Large 
12mo.  320  pp.  Price  10s.  (id.  isay,  S2.50). 

This  book  is  one  of  the  latest  of  “The  South  American  Series’’  issued  by  the  ])ub- 
li-hers,  in  London,  and  in  New  York,  jireceeding  volumes  having  dealt  with  Argentina, 
Mexico,  Chile,  llrazil,  and  Uruguay.  There  are  18  chajiters  and  5  aiipendixes,  with  a 
very  complete  bibliography  covering  the  different  ])ha.“es  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
various  chapters,  lleginning  with  the  “Physical  De.scrijition  of  the  L’nited  States 
of  Venezuela,”  the  author  examines  the  geological  history;  the  fauna  and  flora;  the 
condition  of  the  cfuintry  before  and  during  the  Siiaui.sh  rule;  the  develojunent  of  the 
Keimblic;  the  aborigines;  modern  Venezuela;  aud  concludes  with  a  succinct  analysis 
of  the  .several  States,  the  development  of  the  Republic,  jire.sent  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  and  tratisporl,  and  a  judicious  estimate  of  the  jirobable  future.  Taking  the  IxKik 
from  cover  to  cover,  it  jirescnts  the  most  complete  guide  to  Venezuela  that  has  yet  been 
published.  The  autlmr  has  the  hajipy  faculty  of  exjiressiug  his  views  clearly,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  avoiding  opinions  on  matters  that  are  not  at  all  understood  by 
the  general  reader,  but  which  are  still  the  subject  of  controversy  by  studetits  of 
liistory  and  jiolitics.  While  it  has  been  impossible  for  him  to  enter  into  elaborate 
detail,  he  has  ]>re])ared  what  may  be  called  a  <;uidebook  to  Venezuela,  in  which  facts 
as  to  climate,  industry,  travel  condilimis,  nattiral  ojiportunities,  and  general  char¬ 
acteristics  are  set  out  clearly  before  the  reader.  The  illustrations  are  almost  all 
attractive  and  well  done.  Tlie  maji  at  the  back  of  the  volume,  unfortunately,  lacks 
in  sharpness,  and  however  accurate  it  may  be,  it  ajijiears  so  sketchy  that  errors  are 
apt  to  occur  in  interjireting  its  indications.  A.  II. 

Copyright:  Its  History  and  Its  Law.  Being  a  .summary  of  the  princijiles  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  copyright,  with  special  reference  to  the  .\merican  Code  of  190!!  and  the 
British  act  of  1911.  By  Richard  Rogers  Bowker.  Boston  and  New  York, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  1912.  709  pp.,  of  which  247  are  appendices  and  index. 

So  net. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  the  able  and  iiaiustaking  editor  of  the  Publishers’  Weekly. 
He  is  the  first  vice  jiresideiit  of  the  American  Copyright  League,  and  to  him  perhaps 
as  much  as  any  other  single  man  is  due  the  awakening  of  the  American  conscience, 
and  in  particular  the  con.science  of  that  small  but  potent  body  of  Americans  known 
as  the  Congre.ss  of  the  United  States,  to  the  rights  of  intellectual  jrroperty  internation¬ 
ally  considered.  The  result  of  this  awakening  was  the  ])a.s.sage  of  the  act  of  Congre.ss 
approved  on  the  last  day  of  his  term  by  Pre.sident  Roosevelt,  March  4,  1909. 

Neither  the  author  of  this  book  nor  the  Coi>yright  League,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  founders  and  is  one  of  the  most  active  oflicials,  nor  the  other  friends  of  literary 
and  artistic  jiroperty  rights,  who  for  .so  long  a  time  and  so  persistently  contended 
acainst  international  jiiracyof  these  rights,  are  in  any  way  responsible  for  the“manu- 
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laftiiriu!'”  clausc.-j  of  llu*  act  ol  litOlt.  The  author  (••uitiiiues  to  fi>;ht  on  the  old  lines 
for  universal  reco<rnition  of  intellectual  i)roperty  risrhts  without  restriction.  In  fact, 
his  hook,  viewed  larjrely.  is  an  aifrument.  and  a  very  able  one.  for  the  propo.silion 
that  a  man’s  owner.shij)  in  the  creations  of  his  brain  should  be  no  less  .secure  nor  less 
enforced  than  is  his  ownership  of  the  coat  on  his  lja<'k  or  the  coin  in  his  pocket. 

Toward  this  ideal  Mr.  Howker  recofjnizes  the  Pan  American  conventions  of  Mexico. 
lttO'2,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  l!K)(i,  and  of  lUienos  Aires.  1‘Jll),  as  beini;  steps  forward,  even 
iti  advance  of  the  Berne  convention,  of  1K.')(),  and  the  Berlin  convention,  of  1!)()8. 
The  Pan  American  conventions  were  .si«;ned  ad  refereTidum  by  the  dele<;ales  from 
all  or  nearly  all  the  American  Reitublics  to  the  Second,  Third,  and  I'ourth  Interna¬ 
tional  Conferences  of  the  American  States  meeting  in  Mexico  City,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  Buenos  Aires.  The  Utiited  States  Setiate  a])proved  the  convention  of  Mexico  in 
April,  1008,  and  the  convention  of  Buenos  Aires  in  February,  1011.  It  has  not 
ai)i)roved  the  Rio  convention. 

It  is  to  be  re<;retted  that  amon<i  the  ai)pendices  to  the  author’s  work  he  has  not. 
aloii"  with  the  Enstli.sh  version,  f;iven  the  French  or  Spanish  version  of  the  Buenos 
Aires  convention.  Of  course,  .Mr.  Bowker  was  precluded  from  makint;  an  independ¬ 
ent  translation  into  English  of  the  text  of  any  of  the  other  idioms  by  the  fact  that  the 
Eiif'li.sh,  French,  Spani.sh,  and  Portu<rue.«e  versions  of  the  convention  are  all  made 
originals  and  as  such  have  equal  weifjht.  However,  the  English  version  is  so  very 
ba<l  as  to  leave  cloudy  and  almost,  if  not  entirely,  meaninjrless  ideas  clearly  and  ade- 
(juately  expres.sed  in  the  other  idioms.  For  instance,  the  clause  as  to  reciprocity 
reads  in  the  Spanish:  "El  reconocimiento  del  derecho  de  ])ropiedad  obtenido  en  un 
Estado,  de  conformidad  con  stis  leyes,  surtira  de  ])leno  derecho  sus  efectos  en  todos 
los  demas,"  etc.  In  the  French:  "l,a  connai.s.sance  dti  droit  de  propri4te  ol)lener 
tlans  uu  Etat,  conformement  a  .ses  lois,  prodtiira  de  plein  droit  .ses  effets  dans  tons  les 
autres."  The  Portu>;ue.se  is  equally  well  rendered.  The  English  is:  ‘'Tho  aelnoirl- 
edgincnt  of  a  copyrijrht  obtained  in  one  State,  in  conformity  with  its  laws,  nhaU 
produce  ils  effects  of  full  right  in  alt  the  other  States.” 

The  Fnited  States  has  not  ratified  the  Bc'rne  and  Berlin  conventions.  Wliat  is  to 
be  the  result  of  its  ratificatioti  of  the  Buetios  .\ires  couventioti?  The  author  seems 
to  answer  the  (}uestioti  thus:  "Wheti  the  Buenos  .\ires  convention  is  ratified  by  other 
powers  (i.  e..  the  other  signatories)  nothing  more  will  theti  be  required  thati  the  usual 
a])plicalioti  atid  deposit  in  \Va.shington  atid  notice  of  the  re.servatioti  of  rights,  ])referably 
iti  cotinectioti  with  the  copyright  tiotice,  of  which  ‘all  rights  reserved  for  other  couti- 
tries’is  the  most  comjtrehetisive  form"  (p.  :l:l!f);  atid  ”The  ratification  of  the  Buenos 
-Vires  convetitioti  by  the  Etiited  States  Senate,  F'ebruary  Iti.  1911,  has  the  effect  of 
authorizitig  the  President  to  jiroclaim  reci|)rocal  relations  with  other  conntries  which 
are  parties  to  that  treaty  as  each  ratifies  the  convetition ’’  (p.  112). 

Lawyers  no  dotibt  will  be  surjirised,  if  the  atithor  he  corrt'ct  iti  his  deductions,  to 
find  that  we.  even  iti  the  restricted  area  of  Latin  .Vmerica,  are  already  so  near  full 
international  cojiyright  without  restrictions,  for  this  is  what  the  Btieiios  .Vires  cotiveti- 
tioti  means.  .V  treaty  is  the  suiireme  law  of  the  latid.  .Vbotit  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  But  how  to  ajiply  this  ftitidameiUal  legal  truism  to  this  convention.  I)oe< 
it.  itt  .so  far  as  the  two  are  inconsistent,  rejieal  the  provisiotis  of  the  1!M)!)  act?  How 
about  the  “matiufacturing"  clauses?  Is  the  Biu'tios  .Vires  convetitioti,  admitting 
that  all  formalities  of  jiroclaniation,  exchange  of  ratifications,  etc.,  be  complied  with, 
self-executing,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent?  Does  it  require  legislatioti  by  Congress  to 
make  it  effective,  atid  if  .so,  as  to  what  provisions  thereof  and  to  what  extent?  In  other 
words,  is  it,  as  it  stands  and  unsuiiported,  anything  more  than  a  contract  between  the 
ratifying  countries  to  which  the  citizens  thereof  are  not  jirivy? 

There  is  a  long  line  of  decisions  liy  the  Unit(‘d  States  Su]>reme  and  Circuit  Courts 
treating  of  all  of  the.se  cpiestions.  For  instance,  it  has  been  held  that  the  international 
conventions  for  the  jirotection  of  industrial  ])roj)(*riy  concluded  at  Paris,  March  ‘20, 
188:1,  was  ill  the  nature  of  a  contract  between  tin*  jiariies  thereto  and  is  not  self-execut¬ 
ing;  that  it  requires  legislation  by  Congress  to  render  it  effective:  that,  wanting  such 
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legislation,  the  filing  of  an  application  for  a  patent  in  a  foreign  country  gave  no  rights  of 
priority  in  this  country;  that  wanting  such  legislation  a  foreigner  could  not  file  a  caveat. 
On  the  same  lines  the  decision  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  Foster  v.  Nelson  (2  Pet.,  253) 
and  of  Justice  McLean  in  Turner  v.  Baptist,  etc.  (5  McLean,  344),  are  interesting. 

In  writing  this  book  the  author  seems,  neither  as  a  historian  of  the  law  as  it  was  nor 
as  a  commentator  of  the  law  as  it  is,  to  lose  sight  of  his  brief  for  the  law  as  it  should  be. 
From  the  professional  standpoint  this,  if  it  be  true,  is  unfortunate,  for  from  this  stand¬ 
point  a  law  text  writer  should  confine  himself  to  expounding  the  law  as  he  finds  it  and 
from  this  standpoint  also  he  should  be  careful  to  find  all  the  law. 

Ilowever,  there  are  other  standpoints,  many  of  them,  and  from  these  the  author 
lias  written  a  very  interesting  book,  which  should  have,  and  will  have,  if  it  fails  not 
of  its  promise,  weight  in  bringing  into  effective  operation,  here  and  elsewhere,  laws 
for  the  suppression  of  all  forms  of  literary  and  artistic  piracy.  W.  C.  W. 

Illustrated  South  America.  By  W.  D.  Boyce.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago 
and  New  York.  638  pages.  Price,  $2.50. 

A  most  instructive  and  a  highly  entertaining  book  dealing  with  each  South  Ameri¬ 
can  country.  Its  varied  and  breezy  style  of  composition  breathes  of  the  vast  plains 
and  mountains  where  it  was  written;  for  it  is  primarily  a  book  from  the  fields,  as 
the  author  sent  most  of  the  original  matter  to  his  Chict^o  papers  in  the  form  of  “copy,” 
which  has  now  been  collected  in  book  form. 

The  writer  of  this  review  met  the  author  of  the  book  in  north  Argentina  and  was 
greatly  impressed  by  the  systematic  and  thorough  methods  of  securing  data  and 
information  which  the  latter  was  pursuing.  Mr.  Boyce  had  with  him  a  secretary, 
a  photographer,  and  a  servant,  and  as  the  four  gatherers  of  facts  proceeded  from  place 
to  place,  their  preparation  for  the  work  was  noteworthy  and  unequalled.  The  little 
party  proceeded  to  far  interior  sections,  and  their  jaded  appearance  indicated  that 
some  rough  experiences  had  been  passed  through  during  their  wanderings.  With 
his  assistants  the  author  visited  the  wilds  of  eastern  Peru;  traveled  over  Argentina 
pampas  to  the  yerba  mate  country  of  Paraguay;  to  the  far-off  Falklands;  up  the  mighty 
Amazon,  the  Magdalena,  and  other  great  water  courses;  visited  numerous  Indian 
tribes  and  met  the  day  laborers  in  many  sections  of  the  continent,  and  in  so  doing 
he  kept  his  photographer  busy,  with  the  result  that  500  splendid  illustrations — 
most  all  of  which  are  new  to  the  world — add  a  most  attractive  and  charming  feature 
to  the  well-wTitten  text. 

As  a  whole,  the  book  commends  itself  to  the  public,  but,  of  course,  there  are  opin¬ 
ions  advanced  that  may  not  meet  the  approval  of  those  of  us  who  have  spent  years 
with  the  Latin  peoples.  The  author  devoted  more  than  a  year  to  visiting  South 
America,  but  hie  work  kept  him  wandering  from  country  to  country,  which  are  quite 
as  different  in  many  re.spects  as  are  our  own  States,  such  as  Maine  and  Arizona  or 
Minnesota  and  Florida.  The  matter  is  generally  newsy  rather  than  historic,  and  in 
the  language  of  the  author,  “the  literary  manner  as  uneven  and  changeful  as  the 
country  and  experiences  through  which  the  writer  passed.” 

The  author  of  the  book  being  a  man  of  wealth  and  a  seasoned  traveler  of  many 
sections  of  the  world,  as  well  as  one  of  the  country’s  most  active  and  leading  pub¬ 
lishers,  his  book  should  be  read  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  better  acquaintance 
and  friendship  between  the  peoples  of  the  two  continents,  now  about  to  be  rent 
asunder  that  we  may  become  better  acquainted. 

All  over  South  America  Mr.  Boyce  received  many  honors  at  the  hands  of  officials 
of  the  various  Governments  who  paved  the  way  for  his  extended  wanderings,  which 
in  the  end  furnish  much  matter  and  numerous  pictures  of  life  and  conditions  far 
from  civilizing  influences;  while  his  visits  to  the  great  cities  and  commercial  centers 
offered  opportunities  and  subjects  which  have  been  most  admirably  as  well  as  inter¬ 
estingly  treated.  Illustrated  South  America  should  find  its  way  to  our  libraries  and 
reading  rooms,  and  its  pages  will  do  much  to  increase  and  inspire  our  interest  in  the 
progress  and  welfare  of  our  neighbors  of  the  great  southern  continent.  W.  A.  R. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TIP  TO  APRIL  16,  1913. 


1 

Title.  1 

1 

1 

Date. 

Author. 

ARGENTINA. 

1913. 

Foreign  trade  of  Argentine  for  year  ended  Dec.  31, 1912 . 

Feb.  18 

R.  M.  Bartlcman,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Buenos  Aires. 

W'ool  shipments  from  the  River  Plate  from  Oct.  12  to  Dec.  31, 1912. 

Feb.  21 

Do. 

Wine  industry,  1912 . 

Feb.  25 

Do. 

BRAZIL.  1 

j 

Chocolate,  cocoa,  candies,  and  confectionerv . 

Mar.  5 

D.  R.  Birch,  consul,  Bahia. 

Newpapers . 

Mar.  22  : 

Geo.  H.  Piekerell,  consul, 
Para. 

CHILE. 

Annual  commercial  and  industrial  district  report . 

Feb.  28 

A.  A.  Winslow,  consul,  Val¬ 
paraiso. 

Internal-revenue  tax  on  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  tobacco . 

Mar.  10 

Do. 

CUBA. 

Preliminary  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1912 . 

Mar.  20 

James  L.  Rodgers,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Habaiu. 

Populations  of  towns  of  district . 

Mar.  24 

R.  £.  Hoiaday, consul,  Santi¬ 
ago. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries,  Cienfuegos . 

Stoves  and  ranges . . 

Mar.  26 

M.  Baehr,consul,  Cienfuegos 

Mar.  29  ^ 

R.  E.  lloladay,  consul,  San¬ 
tiago. 

Prospective  pineapple  crop  of  Cuba . 

...do . 

James  L.  Rodgers,  consul 
general,  Habana. 

Progress  of  the  1912-13  tobacco  crop . 

Character  of  the  Cuban  foreign  and  domestic  trade . 

...do . 

Do. 

Mar.  31 

Do. 

GUATEMALA.  | 

Graphite  products . j 

Mar.  12 

Geo.  A.  Bucklin,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Guatemala  City. 

Acetylene  lighting  outfits . 

Mar.  13 

Do. 

Representing  Guatamala  exports  in  New  York . 

Mar.  18 

Do. 

Bicycle  and  motor  cycle  importing  firms . 

Mar.  22 

Do. 

MEXICO. 

Annual  report  of  eommerce  and  industry  of  Durango  district  for 

Mar.  5 

Luther  T.  Ellsworth,  consul. 

calendar  year  1912. 

Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz. 

Rafiia  (fiber  not  produced) . 

Mar.  14 

Clarence  A.  Miller,  consul, 
Tampico. 

Laundry  machinery— no  market . 

Mar.  18 

Warren  W .  Rich,  vice  con¬ 
sul,  Salina  Cruz. 

Cotton  factory  in  State  of  Sinaloa . 

...do _ 

Wm.  E.  Alger,  consul,  Ma- 
zatlan. 

Tonnage  of  exports  and  imports . 

Mar.  19 

Clarence  A.  Miller,  consul, 
Tampico. 

Mahogany  and  other  woods  in  Campeche . 

Mar.  20 

Wilbur  T.  Gracey,  consul, 
Progreso. 

Graphite  products . 

Mar.  21 

1  Thos.  W.  Bowman,  consul, 

1  Nogales. 

Typewriters . 

...do. . .. 

Do. 

Typewriters  and  office  supplies . 

...do _ 

M  arren  M  .  Rich,  vice  con¬ 
sul,  Salina  Cruz. 

Annual  report  of  commerce  and  industries,  Coahuila,  year  ended 

Mar.  22 

'  Luther  T.  Ellsworth,  consul. 

Dec.  31, 1912. 

Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz. 

Chocolate,  cocoa,  candies,  and  confectionery . 

Mar.  23 

'  Clarence  A.  Miller,  consul, 
Tampico. 

SALVADOR. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries,  calendar  year  1912. . 

Mar.  8 

Thomas  Hinckley,  consul 
general,  San  Salvador. 

Chocolate,  cocoa,  candies,  and  confectionery . 

Mar.  18 

Do. 

Assignment  of  import  duties  to  certain  articles . 

Mar.  19 

Do. 

Change  in  certain  Salvadorean  consular  regulations . 

Mar.  20 

Do. 

>  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  officers  in  Latin  America, 
but  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Tan  Amencan  Union  as  likely  to  be  of  sendee  to  this  institution. 
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Reports  received  up  to  April  15,  1913 — Continued. 


WRUGUAY. 

Sheep-dip  factories  in  Uruguay . 


Regulations  of  law  on  import  duties  on  prime  materials  and  ex¬ 
emptions  to  industrial  companies. 

Delays  in  shipment  of  goods  detrimental  to  American  trade. . . . 

Improved  shipping  facilities  for  River  Plate  trade . 

Successful  banung  in  Uruguay . 


VENEZUELA. 

Kieselgen  or  fossil  flour  (factory  no  longer  in  existence). 

Soap  (limited  market) . 

Balsa  wood  (not  known) . 

Storing  explosives— Government  regulations . 

Calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate . 

Towns  affected  by  building  of  new  roads . 


Feb.  5  Frederic  W.  Coding,  con- 
sub  Montevideo. 

Feb.  27  ,  Do. 

Mar.  5  |  Do. 

Mar.  6  Do. 

...do _ I  Do. 


Mar.  6  Thomas  W.  V'oetter,  consul. 

La  Guaira. 

Mar.  7  Do. 

Mar.  11  I  Do. 

Mar.  12  j  Do. 

Mar.  17  Do. 

...do _ !  Do. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


There  are  10  guimy  or  jute  SACK  MAXUFACTIJRIXG  E^STAB- 
LISIIMEXTS  in  active  operation  in  Buenos  Aires  from  Xovember 
to  March  of  each  year.  These  factories  employ  2,257  hands,  of  which 
619  are  men,  1,349  women,  and  289  boys  and  girls  under  16  years  of 
age.— — -The  PE^DAGOGIC  COXGRESS  wliich  recently  met  in 
Cordoba,  Argentina,  recommended,  among  other  things,  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  establishing  urban  and  rural  schools,  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  normal  schools,  preference  in  the  employment  of  graduates 
as  teachers,  gieater  liberty  for  teachers  in  the  management  of  schools, 
and  a  change  in  the  curriculum  and  methods  of  teaching  in  the  normal 
schools  of  the  country'. — - — The  President  of  the  Republic  has  author¬ 
ized  the  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  to  construct  a  branch  45.7  kilo¬ 
meters  long  from  San  Vicente  southward.  The  Buenos  Aires, 
Ensenada  &  South  Coast  Railway  will  build  a  70-kilometer  branch 
from  Elizalde  station  in  a  southerly  direction.  The  department  of 
public  works  has  given  permission  to  the  Buenos  Aires  Railway  to 
build  a  branch  line  18  kilometers  long  from  Alvear  station  southward. 

- The  estimated  production  of  MAIZE]  in  the  Argentine  Republic 

during  the  agricultural  year  1912-13  is  4,995,000  tons.  The  estimated 

area  planted  is  3,630,000  hectares. - The  exports  of  OATS  from  the 

Argentine  Republic  in  1912  amounted  to  896,032  tons,  as  compared 

with  511,389  tons  exported  in  1911. - In  1912  more  than  30,000 

tons  of  SUGAR  were  imported  into  the  Argentine  Repid)lic. - Dur¬ 

ing  the  10  years  from  1902  to  1911 ,  inclusive,  the  production  of  BE]E]R 
in  Argentina  rose  from  27,900,702  liters  during  the  former  year  to 
100,252,199  during  the  latter  year.  The  imports  of  beer  in  1902  were 

209,732  liters  as  compared  wdth  770,110  liters  in  1911. - On  E’eb- 

ruan.'  28  of  the  present  year  the  COXVERSIOX  OETTCE]  in  Buenos 
Aires  had  on  hand  240,580,974  gold  pesos.-— — ^Bulletin  X'o.  15  of 
the  bureau  of  commerce  and  industry'  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
shows  that  at  the  close  of  1911  there  were  661  TOBACCO  ILVC- 
TORIE]S  in  the  country  with  a  capital  of  21,571,268  pesos,  and  annual 
sales  amounting  to  51,087,057  pesos. - The  EXPORTS  of  Argen¬ 

tine  products  in  1912,  as  compared  with  those  of  10  years  ago,  or 
1903,  expressed  in  Argentine  gold  pesos,  were  as  follows:  Stock 
products,  1903,  109,181,342;  1912,  188,215,956.  Agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  1903,  105,251,309;  1912,  278,186,572.  E'orestal  products  1903, 
3,472,708;  1912,  8,983,112.  The  exports  of  some  of  the  principal 
articles  were  as  follows:  Corn,  1903,  2,104,384;  1912,  4,835,237. 
Wlveat,  1903,  1,681,327;  1912,  2,629,056.  E'lour,  1903,  71,980;  1912, 
131,580. - The  Anglo  Argentine  Co.,  an  English  corjioration  with 
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a  capital  of  £15,800,000,  is  owner  of  the  {greater  ])art  of  the  STREET 
RAILWAYS  of  Buenos  Aires.  The  length  of  the  tramways  in  the 
Federal  capital  belonging  to  this  company  is  339  miles,  over  wliich 
cars  are  operated  to  the  number  of  2,456.  The  gross  receipts  of  the 
company  in  1912  were  £2,708,000,  as  compared  with  £2,568,000  in 
1911.  In  1910  the  company  was  authorized  to  construct  throe  tun¬ 
nels  within  the  city  limits  aggregating  a  length  of  8  miles. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  concession  the  street  railway  holdings 
of  this  company,  including  rolling  stock,  shops,  etc.,  will  become  the 

property  of  the  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires  in  1990. - According 

to  the  report  of  the  consul  general  of  the  Argentine  Republic  in 
England,  the  total  COMMERCE  of  Argentina  WITH  GREAT 
BRITAIN,  in  1912  amounted  to  251,377,630  Argentine  gold  pesos, 
of  which  195,298,785  wore  exports  from  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  56,078,845  were  imports  of  the  Argentine  Republic  from  Eng¬ 
land. - La  Argentina  Economica  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 

the  investments  of  ENGLISH  CAPITAL  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
at  the  present  time  aggregate  1,000,000,000  Argentine  gold  pesos 
in  railways  and  1,500,000,000  Argentine  gold  pesos  in  land  and  other 
enterprises.  During  the  last  few  years  eight  English  railw^ay  com¬ 
panies  operating  in  Argentina,  after  paying  the  regular  dividends, 
have  accumulated  a  reserve  fund  amounting  to  32,851,271  Argentine 
gold  pesos. - In  1912  the  total  production  of  WINE  in  the  Argen¬ 

tine  Republic  amounted  to  4,083,459  hectoliters  of  an  estimated 
value  of  94,000,000  pesos  national  currency.  The  Province  of 
Mendoza  is  credited  with  about  85  per  cent  of  the  total  vintage 

of  the  countr}'. - An  experiment  has  been  made  in  the  Pro\dnce  of 

Mendoza  in  the  CULTIVATION  OF  BEETS  for  sugar.  A  well- 
known  variety  was  planted,  and  in  750  square  meters  (8,073  square  feet, 
or  about  one-fifth  acre),  sown  in  August,  1,200  kilos  (2,645  pounds) 
of  beets  were  obtained  in  February.  After  this  excellent  residt,  the 
beet-sugar  industry  may  soon  become  an  important  one  in  that 
Province.— At  Chivilcoy  an  AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATIVE 
SOCIETY  is  being  formed  for  the  further  protection  of  the  agri¬ 
culturists  of  that  district.  The  capital  has  been  fixed  at  $200,000. 
It  will  open  a  bank  for  advancing  loans  to  ‘^chacareros”  and  stores 

which  will  supply  goods  to  their  members  at  cost  price. - There  has 

been  such  a  shortage  of  tonnage  this  year  in  comparison  with  the 
amount  of  cargo  that  up  to  now  it  has  been  impossible  to  fulfill 
orders  for  LINSEED  to  the  United  States.  This  week  (mid-March) 
the  fiist  shipment  of  this  cereal,  2,400  tons,  left,  to  be  followed  by 
others,  filling  important  contracts.  The  North  American  industry  for 
about  four  years  has  had  recourse  to  Argentine  linseed  for  its  consump¬ 
tion,  not  only  owdng  to  their  poor  crops,  but  also  on  account  cf  the 
superior  quality  of  the  Argentine  linseed. 


Press  reports  state  that  on  February  26  of  the  present  year  Gen. 
Ismael  Montes  negotiated  a  loan  in  Paris  for  the  construction  of  the 
TUPIZA  TO  LA  QUIACA  RAILWAY.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  railways  under  construction  in  Bolivia,  inasmuch  as  it  will 
pass  through  a  rich  agricultural  and  mineral  section  of  the  Republic. 
In  addition  to  encouraging  and  promoting  the  development  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  mining,  the  line,  when  completed,  vdll  unite  La  Paz  by 
rail  with  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires.  The  loan,  which  bears  5  per  cent 
interest  and  provides  for  1  per  cent  amortization,  was  placed  at  90 
per  cent  and  4  per  cent  commission.  According  to  the  conditions  of 
the  contract  the  funds  for  the  construction  of  the  railway  referred  to 
are  not  to  be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  Complete  amortization  of 
the  bonds  is  to  be  made  within  a  period  of  37  years. - The  CABI¬ 

NET  of  the  President  of  Bolivia,  as  published  in  El  Comercio,  is  as 
follows:  Alfredo  Ascarrunz,  foreign  relations;  Claudio  PinUla,  interior 
(gobierno);  Alejandro  Soruco,  finance;  Jos4  Santos  Quinteros,  justice; 

and  Juan  Maria  Zalles,  war. - Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken 

for  the  FUSION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAJ^  AND  NATIONAL 
BANKS  of  Bolivia,  and  if  the  arrangements  are  completed  the  result 
will  be  a  very  powerful  financial  institution  with  a  large  and  profit¬ 
able  business  already  established  and  with  a  prestige  unexcelled  by 

any  banking  institution  in  the  country. - The  net  earnings  of  the 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOLIVIA  in  1912  were  537,276.07  boli¬ 
vianos,  which  added  to  the  fund  on  hand  for  future  dividends, 
367,049.07  bolivianos,  made  the  total  amount  available  at  the  close 
of  the  year  for  the  payment  of  dividends  and  other  uses  904,325.14 
bolivianos.  This  amount  was  distributed  as  follows:  Government 
tax  of  10  per  cent  on  the  net  earnings,  53,727.60  bolivianos;  reserve 
and  extra  funds,  50,000  bolivianos;  dividend  on  65,000  shares, 
390,000  bolivianos,  and  funds  for  future  dividends,  400,597.54  boli¬ 
vianos.  The  earnings  of  the  bank  at  the  main  office  and  branches, 
expressed  in  bolivianos,  were  as  follows:  Central  office,  200,112.41; 
La  Paz,  101,126.27;  Cochabamba,  64,283.78;  Oruro,  48,689. 15> 
Potosi,  33,987.65;  Tarija,  40,006.75;  Tupiza,  30,000;  and  Uyuni, 
19,070.06.  The  capital  of  the  Bank  of  Bolivia  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year  was  6,500,000  bolivianos;  reserve  fund,  950,000; 
fund  for  unforeseen  expenses,  210,000;  and  fund  for  future  dividends 
400,597.54  bolivianos,  or  a  total  of  8,060,597.54  bolivianos.  In  view 
of  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the  bank  the  employees  were  given 
a  bonus  of  6  per  cent  of  their  salaries  for  the  last  six  months  of  1912. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the  deposit  of  gold  on  hand  in 
750 
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the  National  Bank  of  Bolivia  and  its  branches  was  valued  at  5,383, 

393.75. - Sr.  Don  Adolfo  Ballivian,  consul  general  of  Bolivia  at 

New  York,  has  compiled  figures  showing  that  the  exports  through 
the  port  of  New  York  to  Bolivia  in  March,  1913,  were  invoiced  at 
$104,883.31.  Nearly  all  of  these  goods  were  shipped  via  Mollendo, 
Peru;  Antofagasta,  Chile;  Par6,  Brazil;  and  Arica,  Chile.  The  com¬ 
merce  consisted  principally  of  cotton  goods,  machinery,  hardware, 

kerosene,  and  drugs  and  medicines. - A  recent  press  dispatch 

announces  that  Don  Macario  Pinilla  has  been  appointed  Bolivian 

minister  to  France,  Holland,  and  Spain. - It  is  reported  that  the 

Bleriot  Co.  has  proposed  to  the  Bolivian  Government  to  have  the 
Italian  aviators,  the  Rapini  brothers,  install  the  new  school  of  avia¬ 
tion,  the  charges  to  be  at  the  rate  of  $400  gold  for  each  pilot  instructed. 


BRAZIL 

ill  miiP~iii 


The  budget  of  Brazil  for  1913  appropriates,  in  round  numbers,  the 
equivalent  of  $65,000,000  for  the  use  of  the  department  of  public 
works.  Press  reports  state  that  a  very  large  part  of  this  sum  will  be 
used  in  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION  carried  on  in  accordance  with 
a  general  plan  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  different  States  of  the 
Republic.  One  of  the  lines  to  be  built  in  southern  Brazil,  and  which 
has  an  approximate  length  of  227  kilometers,  will  pass  through  Eley 
Mendes  and  open  up  a  rich  mining  and  agricultural  section  of  the 
country.  The  President  of  Brazil  has  been  authorized  to  contract  for 
the  construction  of  the  following  lines:  From  Recife  to  Pedras  do 
Fogo,  in  the  State  of  Parahyba,  with  an  approximate  length  of  132  kilo¬ 
meters  and  at  a  maximum  cost  of  $25,000  per  kilometer.  The  State 
of  Pernambuco  has  already  made  preliminary  plans  and  surveys  for 
this  railway,  and  these  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  contractor 
to  whom  the  construction  of  the  line  is  awarded.  A  railway  from 
Ayrao,  starting  from  the  nearest  desirable  point  to  Manaos,  and 
extending  to  the  Venezuelan  frontier  along  the  Negro  River.  This 
railway  is  to  cost  not  more  than  about  $30,000  per  kilometer.  The 
prolongation  of  the  Parahyba  Railway  to  Patos  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
about  $21,000  per  kilometer.  A  railway  from  port  Mosoro,  through 
the  States  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  and  Parahyba,  to  the  most  desir¬ 
able  junction  with  the  Northern  Railway  of  Brazil,  at  a  cost  per  kilo¬ 
meter  not  greater  than  about  $21,000.  An  extension  of  the  Alagoin- 
has  Railway,  in  the  State  of  Bahia,  to  the  city  of  Therezina,  via 
Paulita  and  Jarcos,  with  its  terminal  at  Devias,  State  of  Piahuy.  For 
this  purpose  about  $200,000  were  immediately  made  available  for 
construction  work.  A  branch  railway  starting  at  some  desirable 
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point  on  the  Uberaba  to  Araguay  Railway  and  terminating  in  the 
city  of  Estrella  do  Sur.  A  branch  line  from  a  point  on  the  Nazareth 
Railway  to  unite  that  line  with  the  Bahia  Central  Railway  which  is 
to  be  extended  to  the  port  of  Salinas.  For  the  construction  of  State 
railways  the  Federal  Government  is  authorized  to  issue  5  per  cent 
interest-bearing  bonds  to  be  received  by  railway  contractors  at  par 
whenever  sections  of  not  less  than  10  kilometers  of  line  are  opened  to 
public  traffic.  The  Government  is  authorized  to  lease  unfinished 
lines  to  the  contractors  until  such  time  as  the  entire  lines  are  com¬ 
pleted,  after  which  the  railways  may  be  leased  by  competitive  bids 
for  a  term  of  years  fixed  by  the  Government,  but  which  in  no  case 
shall  exceed  60  years.  At  the  time  of  leasing  a  State  railway  the 
Government  shall  make  an  inventory  of  same  and  shall  fix  the  freight 
and  passenger  tariffs,  which  shall  be  revised  every  5  years.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  has  authorized  the  construction  of  an  electric  rail¬ 
way  from  Uberabinha,  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  through  Mattos  de 
Dias,  Rio  Bonito,  Abadia  del  Buen  Suceso,  Alfonso  Pena  and  Jatahy, 
to  Pozo  Alto,  in  the  State  of  Goyaz,  with  a  branch  to  the  Sulphur 

Springs  at  Burity  and  to  the  port  of  Mongolinho. - Press  dispatches 

state  that  the  steamship  companies  plying  between  Brazil  and  Europe 
have  established  a  rate  for  THIRD  CLASS  PASSENGERS  of  100,000 
reis  from  Brazil  to  Europe.— — The  newspaper  O  Paiz  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
states  that  in  1913  Italian  IMMIGRANTS  to  the  number  of  14,457 
entered  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  most  of  whom  took  up  their  perma¬ 
nent  residence  in  the  country. - Important  COAL  DEPOSITS  have 

been  discovered  in  the  Negra  Mountains  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes. 
An  anaylsis  of  the  coal  has  not  yet  been  made,  but  it  is  reported  to  be 

of  good  quality. - Sr.  Gino  Sanfelice  has  been  appointed  DIRECTOR 

of  the  military  AVIATION  SCHOOL  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. - The  legis¬ 

lature  recently  in  session  at  Para  has  authorized  the  governor  of  that 
State  to  negotiate  a  FOREIGN  LOAN  of  £5,000,000  to  be  used  in  con¬ 
solidating  the  public  debt  of  the  commonwealth. - An  executive 

decree  has  been  issued  regulating  the  OWNERSHIP  OF  IjANDS  in 

the  different  States  of  the  Republic,  and  in  the  Acre  Territory. - The 

GEOGRAPHIC  HISTORIC  INSTITUTE  of  Santa  Catharina  has  been 

organized  with  headquarters  at  Florianopolis. - The  department  of 

agriculture  of  Brazil  has  decided  to  import  a  number  of  fine  BREED- 
I.NG  CATTLE  and  sheep  from  Uruguay  for  use  at  the  experiment 
stock  farms  of  the  Government  in  the  different  States  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic. - In  the  April,  1913,  Bulletin  mention  was  made  of  the  authori¬ 

zation  of  a  RAILWAY  along  the  coast  FROM  RIO  DE  JANEIRO  TO 
PORTO  ALEGRE.  Further  interesting  details  can  now  be  added. 
This  railway  is  to  be  constructed  officially  under  the  department  of 
pubhc  works  and  roads  (Viafao),  and  an  engineer  of  that  Govern¬ 
ment  division  has  authority  for  the  organization  of  a  technical  com¬ 
mission  to  prepare  the  preliminary  studies.  This  commission  is  com- 
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posed  in  part  of  niilitarv  engineers,  who  will  advise  with  the  staff  of 
the  division  of  railways.  The  function  of  such  a  line  will  be  not  only 
commercial,  but  also  political  and  strategic.  Communication  between 
the  Central  States  of  the  Republic  with  those  at  the  South  is  carried 
on  to-day  by  means  of  ocean  steamers  and  by  an  interior  railway 
through  the  interior  of  the  States  of  Sao  Paulo,  Parana  and  Santa 
Catharina.  By  this  new  project,  which  will  keep  to  the  coast  as 
closely  as  natural  conditions  will  permit,  an  advance  estimate  placing 
the  distance  to  be  covered  at  about  1,550  kilometers  (963  miles),  and 
the  time  of  the  trip  between  Rio  and  Porto  Alegre,  at  the  rate  of  60 

kilometers  (37  miles)  can  thus  be  fixed  at  about  25  hours. - The 

PRODUCTION  OF  BANANAS  IN  SANTOS  (meaning  the  entire 
district  with  that  name)  is  making  extraordinary  progress.  In  1905 
the  total  of  896,712  bunches  came  from  there;  in  1911,  1,887,910 
bunches  was  the  product,  of  which  987,910  were  exported  to  the 
River  Plate  ports,  800,000  to  the  north  (Rio  de  Janeiro)  and  100,000 
consumed  locally.  In  1912  (exact  figures  for  11  months  are  given) 
the  exportation  alone  amounted  to  1,139,902  bunches  at  an  appraised 
value  of  1  milreis  (about  32  cents  gold)  a  bunch.  This  supply  from 
Santos  represents  approximately  one-third  the  exportation  from  the 
entire  Republic.  Bananas  from  Santos  are  said  to  be  preferred  in 
Argentina  and  Uruguay,  but  the  quality  of  those  from  Santa  Catharina 
is  also  good,  and  that  State  is  now  making  effort  to  increase  its  export 
trade.  The  Amazon  Land  Colonization  ('o.  has  just  published  the 
report  made  by  the  special  agent,  Mr.  C.  E.  Akers,  on  the  RUBBER 
INDUSTRY.  This  is  considered  a  serviceable  contribution  to  the 
study  of  the  entire  rubber  industry  the  world  over,  and  will  be  valu¬ 
able  for  those  interested  in  the  problem  of  the  development  of  this 

product  of  the  Amazon. - Active  efforts  have  been  put  forward  for 

the  COLONIZATION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MINAS  GERAES. 
Decided  encouragement  has  been  given  to  colonists  to  come  to  that 
State  for  settlement,  and  attention  is  called  rather  to  its  agricultural 
possibilities  than  to  its  mines  which  have  hitherto  characterized  its 
industry.  In  1912  there  were  located  in  nuclei  of  Minas  Geraes  923 
families  with  a  total  of  6,000  persons,  their  productive  capacity  being 
estimated  at  about  1,000,000$000  (say  $325,000  gold).  In  Bello 
Horizonte,  the  capital,  plans  are  underway  for  the  construction  of  an 
institution  for  the  reception  of  immigrants,  the  location  of  which  will 
probably  be  in  Calafate,  one  of  the  attractive  suburbs. - Negotia¬ 

tions  are  being  carried  on  between  the  Federal  Government  and  that 
of  the  State  of  Para  to  adjust,  according  to  article  12  of  the  law  of 
January  5  of  this  year,  the  EXPORT  DUTIES  ON  RUBBER,  the 
changes  to  take  effect  January  1,  1914.  At  present  the  export  taxes 
are  as  follows:  Para,  22  per  cent;  Acre,  20  percent;  Matto  Grosso,  20 
per  cent;  Amazonas,  19  per  cent.  It  is  proposed  to  uniformize  these 
duties  on  a  basis  of  18  per  cent  for  1914;  16  per  cent  for  1915;  15  per 
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cent  for  1916;  12  per  cent  for  1917;  down  to  10  per  cent,  the  lowest 
limit  set  by  the  law,  for  1918.  The  minister  of  roads  (Viafao)  has 
accepted  the  bids  of  Srs.  Coelho  de  Magalhaes  and  Miranda  for  the 
CONSTRUCTION  WORK  OF  THE  PORT  OF  CORUMBA,  in  the 

State  of  Matto  Grosso. - On  March  5,  1913,  there  was  published 

ollicially  the  decree  conceding  to  the  Sao  Paulo-Rio  Grande  Railway 
authority  to  construct  and  establish  a  MARITIME  STATION  at  the 
port  of  Sao  Francisco,  State  of  Santa  Catharina. - Official  state¬ 

ments  have  come  from  the  company  having  the  concession  for  con- 
stmction  of  the  PORT  DOCKS  AT  BAHIA,  that  the  dispatches  about 
the  ravages  by  the  surf  at  that  point  are  much  exaggerated;  harm 
was  done  only  to  the  temporary  service  buildings,  but  not  to  the 
breakwater  nor  to  the  quays.  No  interruption  of  work  was  suffered, 
nor  is  there  any  truth  to  the  rumor  that  the  inauguration  ceremonies 
for  the  opening  in  April  were  to  be  postponed.  The  minister  of  public 
works  has  signified  his  intention  to  take  part  in  this  event.  The 
prefectos  (mayors)  of  the  cities  of  Cambuquira,  Aguas  Virtuosas,  and 
Caxambu,  all  three  of  which  cities  are  well  known  for  their  natural 
mineral  water,  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  have  solicited  permission 

to  construct  an  AUTOMOBILE  ROAD  to  connect  these  places. - 

The  mineral  collection  of  the  National  Museum  has  just  been  enriched 
by  the  addition,  a  gift  of  Sr.  Coronel  Rogociano  Pires  Teixeira,  of  a 
facsimUe  of  the  LARGEST  BLACK  DIAMOND  IN  THE  WORLD, 
which  weighed  3,078  carats,  and  was  found  in  Brejo  da  Lama,  State 

of  Bahia,  in  1895, - The  department  for  the  protection  against 

drought  has  recently  authorized  the  construction  of  RETENTION 
DAMS  in  several  parts  of  the  Republic.  One  is  called  “Caracol,” 
another  “Bomfim,”  both  in  the  State  of  Piauhy,  the  latter  having  a 
capacity  of  3,821,250  cubic  meters.  Another  is  to  be  in  the  State  of 
Bahia,  at  Monte  Santo,  with  a  like  capacity.  Another  is  yet  under 
discussion,  but  will  be  built  at  Augusto  Severe  in  the  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Norte,  and  still  another  “Bom  Nome”  in  Umbuzeiro, 
State  of  Parahyba.  Many  more  are  projected,  for  the  Government  is 
desirous  of  supporting  the  people  of  the  dry  area  in  their  earnest  to 
reclaim  for  agricultural  and  pastoral  use  much  of  the  land  which  needs 
only  water  to  make  it  continuously  productive. 


The  prosperous  condition  of  some  of  the  principal  Chilean  COR¬ 
PORATIONS  AND  BANKS  is  shown  by  the  dividends  paid 
to  stockholders  during  the  second  half  of  1912.  The  Concepcion 
Gas  Co.,  which  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  400,000  pesos,  paid  a  10 
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per  cent  dividend  during  the  six  months  referred  to;  the  Chilean 
Tobacco  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  7,500,000  pesos,  15  per  cent;  the  Anto¬ 
fagasta  Electric  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  £60,000,  5  per  cent;  the  Santiago 
to  San  Bernardino  Electric  Co.,  6i  per  cent;  the  Bank  of  Magellan, 

10  per  cent,  and  the  Dock  Co.,  8  per  cent. - The  Government  of 

Chile  has  offered  prizes  amounting  to  £6,000  for  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions  of  a  MODEL  CENTRAL  MACHINE  SHOP  and  four  repair 
shops  for  the  State  railways.  The  first  prize  will  be  £4,000  and  the 
second  £2,000.  Plans  and  specifications  will  be  received  by  the 
Department  of  Railways  of  Chile  up  to  November  15,  1913.  A 
special  committee  of  experts  will  be  appointed  to  examine  the  plans 
and  specifications  submitted  and  to  award  the  prizes.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  reserves  the  right  to  reject  all  plans  and  specifications.  Plans 

not  receiving  prizes  wUl  be  returned  to  the  parties  in  interest. - 

According  to  El  Industrial  of  Antofagasta,  the  northern  longitudinal 
RAILWAY  of  Chile,  covering  a  distance  of  719  kilometers,  was 
completed  in  March  last.  The  principal  stations  of  this  line  are 

Pueblo  Hundido,  Aguas  Blancas,  Baquedano,  and  Pintados. - 

Plans  for  the  construction  of  a  RAILWAY  from  Monte  Obscuro  to 
Salamanca  have  been  completed,  and  bids  have  been  requested  for 
the  termination  of  the  Alcones  to  Pichilemu  Railway.  The  sum  of 
1,000,000  pesos  has  been  estimated  as  the  cost  of  the  exploitation  of 
the  Arica  to  La  Paz  Railway  in  1913.  April  last  was  the  date  fixed 
for  the  opening  of  this  line  to  traffic.  The  Howard  syndicate  has 
been  guaranteed  5  per  cent  interest  on  £398,659  invested  in  the 
construction  of  Chilean  Railways.  The  railway  budget  provides 
13,521,980  pesos  for  the  shops  of  the  State  railways  of  Chile  in  1913. 
- The  sum  of  30,000  pesos  has  been  appropriated  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  practical  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICLFLTURE  at  Rancagua. - 

The  GLASS  FACTORY  at  Rancagua  was  inaugurated  on  January 
10  last.  The  factory  is  thoroughly  equipped  and  begins  operations 

under  the  most  favorable  auspices. - Indications  of  PETROLEUM 

deposits  have  been  discovered  at  Curacuatin.  A  committee  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  engineers  is  to  be  sent  to  the  neighborhood  to  drill  wells 

and  report  upon  the  district. - A  vein  of  COAL,  which  is  said  to  be 

of  good  quality  and  thickness,  has  been  discovered  at  Los  Abarca 
near  Cartagena,  and  a  company  of  Chilean  capitalists  has  been 
organized  to  work  the  mines.  A  map  of  the  Arauco  coal  zone  is 
being  made  by  Engineer  Adolfo  Moreno  in  accordance  with  the 
orders  of  the  department  of  industry. - The  ])lans  and  specifica¬ 

tions  of  the  commercial  PORT  OF  TALCAHUANO  have  been  com¬ 
pleted.  These  include  the  construction  of  a  channel  of  a  maximum 
width  of  400  meters  and  a  depth  of  10  meters,  sufficient  to  admit 
vessels  of  deep  draft.  The  wharf  and  improvements  of  the  port  of 

Taltal  have  been  completed. - The  Government  of  Chile  has  been 

petitioned  for  30,000  pesos  to  be  used  in  1913  in  support  of  the 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  maintained  by  the  Society  for  the  Encour¬ 
agement  of  Manufacture. - Steps  have  been  taken  for  improving 

the  PORT  OF  LEBU  so  that  it  may  be  used  as  an  international  port. 
Railways  now  planned,  and  some  of  which  are  under  construction, 
will  connect  this  port  with  Bahia  Blanca,  Argentina,  and  open  up 
communication  with  Victoria,  Curacuatin,  and  Lonquimay.  It  is 

predicted  that  this  port  will  become  a  great  coaling  station. - The 

official  budget  for  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION  AND  ROLLING 
STOCK  in  1913  contains  the  following  items:  510,000  pesos  for  the 
Palomas  to  Juntas  Railway;  507,000  for  Monte  Obscuro  to  Sal- 
manca;  419,000  for  Molocoton  to  Volcan;  386,000  for  Rancagua  to 
Doflihue;  300,000  for  Alcones  to  Pichilemu;  297,000  for  Linares  to 
Colbun;  400,000  for  the  railway  from  Chilian  to  Pinto  y  Recinto; 
240,000  for  the  Rucapequen  to  Tome  y  Penco;  342,300  for  Saboya  to 
Capitan  Pastene;  397,800  for  Selva  Obscura  to  Curacuatin;  550,800 
from  Gajon  to  Llaima;  562,500  for  Osomo  to  Puerto  Montt,  and 
689,500  pesos  for  the  Puente  Maule  Railway. 


The  CENSUS  of  Colombia  for  1912  gives  the  population  of  the 
capitals  of  the  Departments  as  follows:  Bogota,  121,257;  Medellin, 
71,004;  Barranquilla,  48,907;  Cartagena,  36,632;  Manizales,  34,720; 
Pasto,  27,760;  Cali,  27,747;  Ibague,  24,693;  Neiva,  21,852;  Cucuta, 
20,364;  Bucaramanga,  19,735;  Popayan,  18,724;  Tunja,  8,971,  and 

Santa  Marta,  8,348. - An  order  of  the  department  of  public  mstruc- 

tion  provides  that  FOREIGN  PHYSICIANS  may  practice  in 
Colombia  provided  they  are  graduates  of  and  have  diplomas  from 
well-recognized  universities. - The  treasury  department  has  con¬ 

tracted  with  the  German  Bank  at  Medellin  for  a  LOAN  of  £25,000, 

payable  in  12  months. - A  contract  made  between  the  department 

of  public  works  and  the  Santa  Marta  Railway  Co.  on  February  11 
last  obligates  the  company  to  build  a  LIGHTHOUSE  on  Morro  Hill 
in  such  a  manner  that  its  light  and  color  may  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  other  lighthouses  of  that  coast.  The  light  must  be 
visible  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  15  miles.  The  lighthouse  is  to 
be  completed  within  18  months  from  the  date  of  commencing  con¬ 
struction.  The  Government  is  to  pay  the  cost  of  erection,  plus  25 

per  cent  of  same,  provided  said  cost  does  not  exceed  .?12,500. - The 

departmental  legislature  at  Antioquia  is  con.siderhig  a  plan  submitted 
to  it  for  the  building  of  a  RAILWAY  from  Medellin  to  the  Uraba 

Gulf. - The  profits  of  the  Manzinales  BANK  during  the  second  half 

of  1912  amounted  to  $10,892.70. - From  Januarj'  to  October,  1912, 
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the  MUNICIPAL  RECEIPTS  of  Tumaco  for  the  exploitation  of  the 

national  forests  were  92,443  pesos. - A  Mexican  company,  under 

the  name  of  “Mensajerias,”  has  proposed  a  contract  with  the  Colom¬ 
bian  Government  for  the  RAPID  NAVIGATION  of  the  Low(*r 
Magdalena  River. - -The  Government  of  Uruguay  recently  estab¬ 

lished  a  LEGATION  at  Bogota  and  appointed  Sr.  Carlos  Blixen  as  its 

minister. - -The  National  Academy  of  Medicine  has  accepted  a  gift 

of  $3,000  from  Dr.  Manuel  Forero  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a* 
MERIT  PRIZE  to  be  awarded  every  two  or  three  years  for  the  best 
scientific  work  submitted. - According  to  the  census  of  the  Depart¬ 

ment  of  Cauca,  the  value  of  REAL  PROPERTY  in  that  Department 
in  1912  was  $8,588,774. — —The  department  of  public  works  has 
approved  the  modified  plan  of  the  Amaga  RAILWAY  between 

kilometers  25  and  43. - On  January  28  last  an  AEROPLANE 

exhibition  was  given  in  Medellin  for  the  first  time. - The  owners  of 

coffee  plantations  in  the  region  of  Paime  and  Cundinamarca  have 
planned  for  the  construction  of  a  RAILWAY  from  a  point  on  the 
Northern  Railway  to  a  point  on  the  Lower  Magdalena  River  about 
10  miles  from  Honda.  The  road  will  run  through  Pacho,  Pasuncha, 
and  Carmen  de  Yacopi.  Survey  work  has  already  been  com¬ 
menced. - APUBLICATION  entitled “TheBanana Zone”  (La Zona 

Bananera),  devoted  to  agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry,  has  just 
been  established  at  Santa  Marta  under  the  direction  of  Sr.  Samuel  G. 

Nunez. - The  consulate  of  Colombia  at  Monte  Carlo  has  been  made 

a  CONSULATE  GENERAL. - The  department  of  public  instruc¬ 

tion  has  approved  a  recommendation  of  the  educational  inspector  of 
Putumayo  and  Caqueta  for  the  establishment  of  25  schools,  as  follows: 
Three  schools  for  boys  and  three  for  girls  at  Sibundoy  and  one  school 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls  at  each  of  the  following  places:  Mocoa,  San 
Francisco,  Florencia,  and  Santa  Rosa,  and  one  mixed  school  at  each 
of  the  following  places:  San  Andres,  Descanse,  Junquillo,  Condagua, 
Limon,  San  Vicente,  and  Puerto  Asis. 


The  official  newspaper  of  Costa  Rica  of  March  19,  1913,  contains 
the  text  of  the  contract  made  between  the  United  Fruit  Co.  and 
a  number  of  fruit  growers  along  the  line  of  the  Northern  Railway  for 
the  purchase  of  BANANAS.  The  contract  prescribes  the  delivery  of 
bananas  at  stopping  points  alongside  the  railway,  provides  for  the 
right  of  way  of  the  Northern  Railway  through  the  banana  plantations 
of  the  parties  to  the  contract,  as  well  as  the  ceding  of  a  strip  of  land 
along  the  main  line  of  the  railway  and  such  branches  as  may  be  built 
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through  the  lands  of  the  banana  growers.  The  making  of  this  con¬ 
tract  will  tend  to  stimulate  the  cultivation  of  bananas  in  Costa  Rica 
in  the  district  referred  to  and  settles  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
parties  in  interest  the  disputes  which  have  arisen  in  regard  to  rights 

of  way,  sale  of  bananas,  etc. - On  April  15  last  bids  were  opened 

by  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  for  material,  accessories,  and  piping 
for  the  WATER  WORKS  at  Jesus  de  Santa  Barbara  de  Heredia,  Rio 
Segundo  de  Alajuela,  San  Pedro  de  Barba,  San  Francisco  y  El  Barreal 
de  Heredia,  Hatillo  de  San  Jose,  Mercedes  de  Heredia,  San  Marcos  de 
Tarrazu,  San  Francisco  Dos  Rios,  Guadalupe  de  Goicochea,  Turru- 
cares,  Desamparados,  San  Jose  de  Alajuela,  Zarcero,  Santo  Domingo, 
and  Tejar  de  Cartago. - The  municipality  of  Palrnares  has  con¬ 

tracted  with  Hopkins  &  Orlich  for  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  of  the 
village  of  Palmares,  the  installation  to  be  completed  within  six 
months.  The  contractors  also  agree  to  furnish  electric  light  and 
power  to  private  persons  in  the  village  referred  to.  The  contract  is 

for  a  term  of  16  years. - The  Government  has  requested  bids  for 

establishing  and  maintaining  a  service  of  MARITIME  COMMUNI¬ 
CATION  by  steam  power  or  gasoline  motors  for  freight  and  passenger 
traffic  between  Puntarenas  and  the  ports  of  the  province  of  Guana- 
caste,  the  service  to  be  in  operation  not  later  than  July  21 ,  1913.  The 
boats  for  this  service  must  be  large  enough  to  transport  on  deck  15 
tons  of  freight  and  30  first  and  second  class  passengers.  The  con¬ 
tractor  must  carry  the  mails  free  and  keep  the  wharves  used  in  the 
service  in  repair.  The  longest  route  contemplated  is  from  Puntarenas 
to  Ballena,  a  distance  of  82  miles.  A  concession  will  be  granted  for 

10  years. - The  installation  of  the  WATER  MAINS  in  the  Higuito 

de  San  Mateo  district,  in  accordance  with  a  contract  made  by  Engi¬ 
neer  Eusebio  Ortiz  with  the  municipality  of  that  canton,  which  con¬ 
tract  was  approved  by  the  department  of  public  works,  has  begun. 
Work  has  also  been  commenced  on  the  dredging  of  the  Rio  Grande 
de  T6rraba  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  navigation  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  places  located  on  and  tributary  to  that  stream. - The  depart¬ 

ment  of  fomento  has  ordered  the  director  general  of  public  works  to 
prepare  d  plan  for  the  construction  of  a  BRIDGE  over  the  Jerico 
River  between  the  village  of  Acosta  and  Tablazo.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  cost  of  construction  be  defrayed  jointly  by  the  municipality  and 
the  Federal  Government.— — Bids  were  received  on  April  5,  1913,  for 
the  construction  of  a  MARKET  at  Puntarenas,  the  same  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  10  months  after  the  contract  is  signed. - Sr.  Antonio 

Cuyas  Gonzalez  has  been  appointed  CONSUL  ad  honorem  of  Costa 
Rica  at  Las  Palmas,  Canary  Islands,  in  place  of  Sr.  Salvador  Cuyas 

Prats,  deceased. - Juan  Alvarado  Chavez,  of  Grecia,  Costa  Rica, 

has  petitioned  the  Government  for  a  concession  of  200  liters  of  water 
per  second  from  the  Rosales  River  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district 
of  Puente  de  Piedra,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  power  to  run  sugar 
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and  hulling  machinery  and  in  order  to  generate  power  for  lighting 
and  other  purposes. - A  bid  was  recently  submitted  to  the  Govern¬ 

ment  of  Costa  Rica  by  the  local  agent  in  San  Jose  of  a  fruit  company 
for  the  construction  and  exploitation  for  50  years  of  an  ELECTRIC 
TRAMWAY  between  Alajuela  and  Grecia  with  a  branch  line  to  San 
Pedro  de  Poas,  for  a  lump  sum  of  1,378,000  colones.  The  length  of 
the  proposed  tramway  is  25  kilometers.  The  price  mentioned  includes 
a  hydroelectric  plant  estimated  at  600,000  colones.  The  Government 
did  not  accept  the  bid  but  entered  into  further  negotiations  regarding 

the  matter. - A  contract  has  been  made  with  an  English  company 

for  the  erection  of  two  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  in  the  city  of  San  Jose, 
at  a  cost  of  £18,600  and  215,000  colones,  respectively. 


The  RAILWAY  line  between  Sierra  Morena  and  Sagua  has  been 
completed  and  was  officially  opened  to  public  traffic  on  April  15. 
This  line,  which  was  constructed  under  a  Government  subsidy,  is  to 
be  extended  to  Coralillo.  The  road  runs  through  a  rich  sugar  cane 
producing  district.— — The  delegates  of  the  Government  of  Cuba  to 
the  FOURTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  SCHOOL 
HYGIENE,  to  be  held  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  in  August  next,  are 
Drs.  Jose  Antonio  Lopez  del  Valle,  Diego  Tamayo,  Jorge  Ponce,  and 

Oscar  Ugarte. - A  company  has  been  organized  in  Cardenas  to 

take  over  and  operate  the  SUGAR  REFINERY  at  that  place.  The 
plant  is  to  be  enlarged,  a  wharf  built,  and  a  channel  dredged  deep 
enough  to  allow  large  vessels  to  load  and  unload  at  the  wharf.  It  is 

estimated  that  about  $200,000  will  be  invested  in  the  enterprise. - 

The  Graphic  Publishing  Co.  of  Ilabana  has  decided  to  issue  an 
ILLU^STRATED  WEEKLY  under  the  name  of  “Gr&fico.”  Sr. 
Conrado  Massaguer,  a  Cuban  cartoonist,  is  president  of  the  company. 
The  publication  will  be  issued  every  Saturday,  with  engravings  in  two 

colors  and  excellent  literary  matter. - The  city  of  Habana  is  to 

have  a  new  PARK,  167  acres  of  land  having  been  donated  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  suburb  of  the  metropolis  by  Madame  Rosalia  Abreu.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  new  park  be  used  for  Habana’s  zoological 

garden. - The  National  Association  of  Veterans  of  Cuba  has  started 

a  plan  for  the  erection  of  an  equestrian  STATUE  to  Gen.  Maximo 
Gomez  in  one  of  the  parks  of  the  city  of  Habana.  The  necessary 
funds  are  to  be  obtained  by  popular  subscription.— — The  MUNIC¬ 
IPAL  BUDGET  of  the  city  of  Habana  for  1913  estimates  the 
receipts  at  $3,892,742  and  the  expenditures  at  $4,724,323,  leaving  a 

deficit  of  $831,581. - Statistics  of  the  Cuban  Central  Railway  show 

that  up  to  March  13  last  that  line  had  transported  during  the  past 
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season  839,459  sacks  of  SUGAR  to  the  ports  of  Cienfuegos,  Sagua, 
and  Caibarien. - The  department  of  public  works  has  been  author¬ 

ized  to  arrange  for  the  improvement  of  the  AQUEDUCT  of  Santiago 

de  Cuba  in  the  San  Juan  Valley. - A  new  SUGAR  MILL  is  to  be 

constructed  in  the  district  of  Camaguey  by  Sr.  Vicente  Perez,  a 
plantation  owner  and  merchant  of  Ciego  de  Avila.  The  building  and 
equipment  is  estimated  to  cost,  approximately,  $800,000  and  will 
have  a  capacity  of  producing  155,000  bags  of  sugar  per  annum.  The 
site  of  the  factory  is  the  Recreo  plantation,  south  of  the  town  of 
Ciego  de  Avila.  The  mill  wiU  be  ready  for  grinding  in  December 
next,  and  contracts  have  already  been  made  for  a  supply  of  sugar 

cane  from  neighboring  plantation  owners. - The  city  of  Trinidad 

has  been  authorized  to  receive  its  WATER  SUPPLY  from  the  Tayaba 
Aqueduct.  Work  has  been  discontinued  on  the  Trinidad  Aqueduct 
owing  to  the  great  cost  of  completing  the  same,  and  the  unexpended 
balance  of  $30,406  for  that  work  has  been  transferred  to  the  fund 
for  the  enlargement  and  extension  of  the  service  of  the  Tayaba 

Aqueduct. - The  Official  Gazette  of  March  27,  1913,  contains  the 

full  text  of  the  EXTRADITION  TREATY  made  between  Venezuela 
and  Cuba  and  recently  ratified  by  the  Senate.  Press  reports  advise 
that  the  department  of  state  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  will  soon  dis¬ 
tribute  a  volume  containing  all  the  treaties  entered  into  by  Cuba 
with  other  countries  from  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  to  the 

present  time. - The  city  of  Guanabacoa  is  to  have  one  of  the 

largest  CONFECTIONERY  AND  BISCUIT  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments  on  the  Island.  Romeau,  Valea  &  Co.,  who  are  erecting  this 
factory,  have  placed  orders  for  machinery  amounting  to  $400,000, 
all  of  which  is  to  be  installed  within  six  months.  The  company  is 
experienced  in  the  business  and  already  has  a  large  established  trade. 
More  than  500  men  will  be  employed  in  the  new  factory,  and  use  will 
be  made  of  5  automobile  deliver}^  wagons  and  30  horse-drawn 
wagons  in  conducting  the  business  and  distributing  the  products  of 
the  factory. — — The  Ilabana  Provincial  Council  has  approved  the 
construction  of  4  kilometers  of  HIGHWAY  between  Palos  and 
Pipian,  as  well  as  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Tumba  Cuatro 
to  San  Antonio  del  Rio  Blanco. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


The  legation  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  Washington  has  advised 
the  Monthly  Bulletin  that  the  new'  PRESIDENT  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  took  the  oath  of  office  on  April  14  last  and  that  his  cabinet 
is  composed  of  the  following  members:  General  Julian  Zorilla,  secre- 
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tary  of  interior;  Licentiate  Ramon  O.  Lovaton,  secretary  of  foreign 
affairs;  Licentiate  Mario  A.  Savinon,  secretary  of  finance  and 
commerce;  General  Tadeo  Alvarez,  secretary  of  war  and  nav}*; 
Licentiate  Apolinar  Tejera,  secretary  of  justice  and  public  instruction; 
Sr.  Enrique  Montes  de  Oca,  secretary  of  agriculture  and  immigration; 
and  Sr.  Ricardo  Limardo,  secretary  of  public  works. - In  the  inter¬ 

esting  MESSAGE  which  President  Adolfo  Nouel  submitted  to  the 
National  Congress  on  February  1,  1913,  the  exports  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  for  1912  are  given  as  $12,180,478  91,  as  compared  with 
$11,023,058.02  in  191 1,  or  a  difference  in  favor  of  1912  of  $1,157,420.89, 
The  imports  for  1912  were  $8,910,000.12,  as  compared  with 
$7,126,877.13  in  1911 ,  or  a  difference  in  favor  of  1912  of  $1,783,122.99. 
Tlie  total  export,  import,  and  port  duties  in  1912  aggregated 
$3,778,605.58,  as  compared  with  $3,501,772.19  in  1911,  or  a  difference 
in  favor  of  1912  of  $276,833.39.  The  law  of  December  14,  1912, 
authorized  the  Executive  to  contract  a  loan  up  to  $1,500,000  at  an 
interest  rate  not  exceeding  7  per  cent  per  annum.  This  loan  has  been 
made  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  back  payments  and  other  expenses 
authorized  by  Congress.  The  Western  Highway  has  been  constmeted 
to  witliin  a  few  kilometers  of  San  Cristobal,  to  which  point  it  will 
probably  be  completed  about  the  middle  of  the  present  year.  The 
preliminary  studies  have  been  terminated  for  the  construction  of  a 
railway  from  Barahona  to  Enriquillo,  via  Neyba  and  within  a  few 
kilometers  of  the  lake  of  the  latter  name.  The  construction  of  a 
railway  to  connect  the  capital  with  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic 
is  awaiting  the  adoption  of  a  route  different  from  that  at  fimt  selected. 
The  department  of  fomento  and  communications  is  negotiating  for 
the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Bahia  de  Manzanillo  to  the  city 
of  La  Vega  following  along  the  left-hand  side  of  the  Yaque  River  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  city  of  Santiago.  The  Barahona  and 

Enriquillo  railways  are  to  be  built  with  the  assistance  of  the  State. - 

An  executive  decree  of  February  6,  1913,  published  in  the  Official 
Gazette  of  February  22  last,  specifies  the  form  and  coloi-s  of  the 
COAT  OF  ARMS  and  of  the  national  flag  of  the  Republic  as  follows: 
Three  months  after  the  publication  of  this  decree  in  the  Official 
Gazette  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Republic  shall  have  the  form  of  a 
right-angled  parallelogram  (cuadrilongo),  with  two  small  salient 
angles  in  the  upper  part,  its  lower  angles  rounded  terminating  in  a 
point  at  the  base  and  arranged  so  that  if  a  horizontal  line  be  drawn 
uniting  the  two  verticals  of  the  right-angled  parallelogram  from 
where  the  lower  angles  begin  a  perfect  square  is  fonned.  The  colors 
of  the  coat  of  arms  as  well  as  of  the  national  flag  shall  be  an  ultra- 
marine  blue  and  a  vermilion  red  in  addition  to  the  white  of  the  cross. 
When  the  coat  of  arms  can  not  bear  the  national  colors,  it  shall  have 
the  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  established  by  heraldry.  The  design 
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at  the  bottom,  which  the  great  seal  of  the  nation  reproduces,  shall 

serve  as  a  model  for  the  coat  of  arms. - The  city  council  of  San 

Francisco  de  Macoris  has  recently  received  bids  for  the  construction 
out  of  cement  and  bricks  of  a  PUBLIC  MARKET,  and  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  cement  gallery  in  the  cemetery  of  the  city.  Engineer  H.  B 
Howland  has  been  appointed  to  superintend  the  awarding  of  the  bids 

and  the  execution  of  the  work. - A  party  of  American  capitalists, 

among  whom  were  L.  H.  Shearman,  R.  L.  Famham,  Charles  B. 
McDonald,  and  H,  R.  Grieser,  recently  made  an  extensive  horseback 
trip  of  30  days’  duration  with  the  object  of  investigating  the  resources 
of  the  country.  Some  of  the  places  visited  were  Dajabon,  Guayubin, 
Puerto  Plata,  Santiago,  La  Vega,  Moca,  Salcedo,  Santa  Fe  de  Macoris, 

and  Sanchez. - The  city  council  of  Santo  Domingo  has  arranged 

with  the  electric  light  company  of  that  place  to  extend  the  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  LIGHT  and  power  service  so  as  to  enable  the  city  to  supply 
the  outlying  districts  of  San  Carlos  and  Avenida  Capotillo  with  light 
and  power.  The  extension  will  cost  the  city  about  $2,000,  but  will 
enable  it  to  provide  light  and  power  for  the  entire  municipality  with 
the  exception  of  Villa  Duarte. - The  city  of  Santiago  de  los  Cabal¬ 

leros  will  soon  be  supplied  with  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER- 
In  February  last  an  $18,000  contract  was  made  for  the  purchase  of 
2,100  telegraph  posts  of  good  quality  for  the  purpose  of  stringing  the 
electric  wires.  These  posts  have  been  delivered  and  are  being  put  in 
position  so  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  city  of  Santiago  will  have  an 
electric  light  and  power  service.  The  electric  light  company  will  also 

establish  an  office  at  Las  Lagunas. - The  Diario  of  Santiago  de  los 

Caballeros  states  that  Congress  has  appropriated  half  a  million  dollars 
during  the  present  year  for  the  continuation  of  public  works  now  in 
progress  in  the  country. - A  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  installa¬ 

tion  has  been  established  at  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  under  the 

temporary  direction  of  an  American  expert. - According  to  press 

reports  the  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  and  power  plant  at  Puerto  Plata 
was  inaugurated  in  April  last. 


An  organization  of  natives  and  foreigners  has  been  formed  in  the 
city  of  Guayaquil  for  the  BEAUTIFICATION  of  that  important 
commercial  center,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  in  due 
form  the  centenary  of  the  9th  of  October,  1820,  the  date  on  which 
the  people  of  Guayaquil  took  up  the  cry  of  liberty  and  by  their  exam¬ 
ple  and  valor  encouraged  the  rest  of  the  Republic  in  throwing  off  the 
Spanish  yoke.  The  objects  of  the  organization  in  the  beautification 
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of  the  commercial  metropolis  of  Ecuador  are  patriotic  ones  in  which 

both  native  and  foreigner  can  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent. - The 

FAUNA  AND  FLORA  of  Silver  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Ecuador  near 
Manta,  are  being  investigated  by  Mr.  William  B.  Richardson,  a  North 
American  scientist  representing  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  of  New  York,  who  hopes  to  obtain  some  rare  and  perhaps 
even  unknown  species  of  birds  and  mammals  for  the  museum.  In 
Rio  de  Oro,  one  of  the  places  already  visited  by  Mr.  Richardson,  over 
700  specimens  were  obtained.  After  spending  some  time  on  Silver 
Island  Mr.  Richardson  proposes  to  carry  on  investigations  in  the 

province  of  L)ja. - An  executive  decree  of  January  29,  1913, 

modifies  the  decree  of  October  31,  1911,  so  as  to  incorporate  the 
Gualaquiza,  Zamora,  and  Rosario  parishes  in  the  Province  of  Azuay 
instead  of  the  Oriental  Territory.  The  parishes  referred  to  are  now 
in  the  canton  of  Gualaquiza,  whose  capital  is  Sigsig. - The  MET¬ 

ROPOLITAN  CLUB  of  Guayaquil  has  elected  the  following  officers 
for  1913:  Lautaro  Aspiazu,  president;  Alejandro  Tola,  vice  president; 
Dario  R.  Astudillo,  secretary;  Guillermo  Higgins  Garbo,  treasurer, 
and  Arcesio  Manrique,  librarian. - A  new  WEEKLY  NEWS¬ 

PAPER  has  been  established  at  Ambato  under  the  name  of  “El 

Trabajo”  (The  Work).  The  publication  is  nonpolitical. - ^The 

municipal  council  cf  the  Federal  capital  has  established  FREE 
MEDICAL  SERVICES  for  indigent  persons  in  the  city  cf  Quito. 
For  this  purpose  the  city  will  be  divided  into  three  sections  and  a 

municipal  physician  assigned  to  each  one  of  these  divisions. - The 

principal  countries  which  purchase  Ecuadorean  toquilla  STRAW 
HATS  are  Germany,  West  Indies,  Argentina,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Costa 
Rica,  Chile,  Spain,  United  States,  France,  the  Guianas,  England, 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Salvador,  British  Columbia,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela.  The  weaving  of  toquilla  straw  hats  has  been  a  prosperous 
industry  in  Ecuador  since  1865,  and  of  late  years  the  demand  for 
these  hats  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  At  one  time  a  school 
was  maintained  in  Guayaquil  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  the  weaving  of  such  hats  to  women  and  girls.  Many  persons 
attended  this  school  and  a  large  number  became  proficient  in  the  art. 
The  school  has  been  discontinued  but  its  good  effects  are  still  noticea¬ 
ble,  inasmuch  as  many  persons  skilled  in  the  art  became  obligated  to 
impart  their  knowledge  to  others.  A  considerable  business  is  still 
done  in  the  exportation  of  toquilla  straw,  but  the  exports  of  this 
article  have  shown  quite  a  decrease  in  the  last  few  years.  This  indi¬ 
cates  that  more  of  the  straw  is  being  manufactured  in  the  country 
into  hats.  For  instance,  in  1910  the  exports  of  toquilla  straw  from 
Ecuador  were  72,509  kilos  as  compared  with  52,570  kilos  in  1911. 
Some  of  this  straw  goes  into  Peru  over  the  land  route  leading  to  Tjoja 
and  is  worked  up  into  hats  in  that  country.  A  bale  of  toquilla  straw 
weighs  100  kilcs  and  is  subject  to  an  export  tax  of  1  sucre  per  kilo. - 
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Ons  of  the  sections  of  the  Pacific  coast  rejtion  of  Ecuador  in  >st  suitable 
t(  the  cultivation  of  BAX  AX  AS  is  that  traversed  by  the  first  SO 
kilometers  of  the  French  railway  in  construction  from  Bahia  de 
Caraquez  to  Quito.  This  part  cf  the  railway  runs  throufjh  a  section 
of  agricultural  country  exceedingly  fertile  and  particularly  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  bananas  and  other  tropical  products.  Experts 
have  estimated  that  the  land  and  climate  of  the  part  of  Ecuador 
referred  to  are  as  well  adapted  to  banana  culture  as  are  the  rich  lands 
of  Eosta  Rica  and  the  Santa  Marta  region  of  (’olombia. 


Sr.  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala, 
delivered  an  interesting  MESSAGE  to  the  national  congi'ess  on 
March  1  last,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  principal  events  occurring 
in  the  country  in  1912.  The  Executive  states  that  the  municipal 
revenues  in  1912  amounted  to  5,318,146  j)esos,  of  which  4,805,398 
pesos  were  spent  in  municipal  works  and  government.  During  the 
year  an  expenditure  of  211,125  pesos  was  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  public  health  service  of  the  country.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  hospitals  contained  during  the  j)eriod  referred  to  18,473 
patients.  During  1912  these  hospitals  had  revenues  amounting  to 
3,698,463  pesos,  of  which  3,655,199  pesos  were  expended  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  service.  During  1912  there  were  5,340  marriages, 
73,797  births,  and  43,335  deaths  in  the  republic,  showing  a  natural 
increase  in  the  population  of  30,442.  The  records  of  real  property 
show  that  during  1912  the  transfers  recorded  amounted  to  20,857,999 
pesos,  the  mortgages  placed  to  99,183,842  pesos,  and  the  mortgages 
canceled  to  60,902,834  pesos,  or  a  total  business  of  180,944,675  pesos, 
equal  to  $10,055,260.  The  message  states  that  the  production  of 
corn  in  1912  was  3,016,713  quintals,  valued  at  60,334,260  pesos;  of 
beans,  133,323  quintals,  valued  at  3,999,690  pesos;  of  wheat,  238,864 
quintals,  valued  at  9,554,560  pesos;  of  rice,  36,065  quintals,  valued 
at  1,803,250  pesos;  and  of  other  products,  such  as  fruits,  vegetables, 
potatoes,  sugar,  meats,  milk,  cheese,  etc.,  quantities  valued  at 
229,859,304  pesos;  or  a  total  production  of  305,551,564  pesos,  equal 
to  $16,975,059.  The  exports  in  1912  consisted  of  coffee  valued  at 
197,793,108  pesos;  sugar,  10,161,576  pesos;  rubber,  2,533,824  pesos; 
woods,  4,346,496  pesos;  and  bananas,  12,000,438  pesos;  or  a  total  of 
226,835,442  pesos,  equal  to  $12,601,969.  The  imports  of  rice,  pota¬ 
toes,  and  corn  amounted  to  13,164,732  pesos,  equal  to  $731,374.  This 
gives  a  balance  of  agricultural  exports  over  agricultural  imports  of 
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.*511,870,595  in  1912.  Adding  to  this  balance  the  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  consumed  in  the  country,  $16,975,059,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
agricultural  production  of  Guatemala  in  1912  amounted  to 
$28,845,654.  The  mining  industry  is  carried  on  in  many  of  the 
departments  on  the  slopes  of  the  Andean  cordillera.  In  Las  Minas 
mountains  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  are  found.  The  mining 
code  of  Guatemala  is  very  favorable  to  the  development  of  the 
muling  industry  and  transjiortation  facilities  are  good.  The  tele¬ 
graph  system  consists  of  6,088  kilometers  and  the  telephone  system 
of  790  kilometers.  In  1912  the  jiost-office  department  handled 
23,405,219  pieces  of  mail  matter.  The  total  revenues  of  the  Republic 
in  1912  amounted  to  71,014,726  pesos,  as  compared  with  62,047,475 
pesos  in  1911.  The  expenditures  in  1912  aggregated  76,682,916  pesos, 
disbursed  as  follows:  Different  branches  of  the  administrative  service 
44,970,482,  and  public  credit  31,712,434  pesos.  In  1912  the  public 

schools  of  the  Republic  numbered  1,835. - Among  the  numerous 

articles  which  the  Government  of  Guatemala  will  send  to  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  EXPOSITION  OF  GHENT,  Belgium,  are  samples  of  coffee, 
cacao,  flour,  sugar,  wheat,  chocolate,  woods,  textile  fibers,  and 

ores. - The  President  of  the  Rej)ublic  has  approved  the  LOAN  of 

80,000  pesos  made  by  the  Occidental  Bank  to  the  municipality  of 
Quezaltenango  for  the  purpose  of  buying  the  house  adjoining  the 
municipal  palace.  This  loan  is  to  be  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  a 
tax  of  2  pesos  per  tercio  (load)  of  brown  sugar  (panela)  introduced 
into  the  municipality. - Enrique  Frese  has  requested  the  depart¬ 

ment  of  fomento  of  the  Government  of  Guatemala  to  permit  the  free 
importation,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  of  1 ,000  kilos  monthly  of 
sumac  and  crude  tannin  extracts,  and  400  kilos  monthly  of  oil — all 
for  tanning  purposes,  to  be  used  in  the  TANNING  FACTORY  at 

Carcha,  Department  of  Alta  Verapaz. - Work  has  been  commenced 

on  the  SANTA  RITA  AQUEDUCT  at  Quezaltenango.  This  aque¬ 
duct  is  to  be  extended  to  the  springs  which  supply  the  water  for  the 
use  of  the  city  of  Quezaltenango,  thereby  insuring  an  abundant  and 
uncontaminated  water  supply.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be 

completed  by  the  end  of  the  present  year. - Sr.  Maximiliauo 

Cifuentes  M.,  chief  of  the  consular  section  of  the  department  of  foreign 
relations  of  the  Government  of  Guatemala,  has  furnished  the 
Monthly  Bulletin  the  following  information:  The  Government  of 
Guatemala  decreed  a  period  of  five  days  of  NATIONAL  MOURNING 
throughout  the  Republic  on  account  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Manuel  E. 

Araujo,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador. - The  Guatemalan 

DELEGATION  TO  WASHINGTON  to  congratulate  President  Wil¬ 
son  on  taking  possession  of  his  office  was  composed  of  Sr.  Lie.  Antonio 
Batres  Jauregui,  and  Sr.  Joaquin  Mendez,  minister  of  Guatemala 
near  the  Government  of  the  United  States. - Sr.  Giosue  Notari  has 
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been  promoted  by  the  King  of  Ital3^o  the  post  of  MINISTER  OF 
ITALY  in  Central  America  with  resrelence  in  the  city  of  Guatemala. 

- The  Government  of  Guatemala  has  appointed  delegates  to  the 

following  congresses:  Sr.  Juan  Vandeputte  to  the  Third  Interna¬ 
tional  CONGRESS  OF  AGRICULTURISTS,  and  to  the  Tenth 
International  CONGRESS  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE,  to  be  held 
in  Ghent  during  the  World’s  Exposition  in  1913;  Sr.  Julio  Marsilly  to 
the  Fourth  International  CONGRESS  OF  SANITATION  and  House 
Hygiene  to  be  held  in  Antwerp  from  August  31  to  September  7,  1913, 
and  Sr.  Jose  Maria  Lardizabal  to  the  International  CONGRESS  OF 
COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS  which  was  held  in  Brussels  in  March 

last. - Lie.  F.  Ernesto  Sandoval  has  been  recognized  as  CONSUL 

GENERAL  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  in  Guatemala. - A  tax  of 

$10  on  each  GUN  or  rifle,  and  $8  on  each  REVOLVER  imported 
into  the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  with  the  exception  of  firearms 
imported  by  the  Government  for  the  army,  has  been  levied  for  the 
benefit  of  the  following  ports  through  which  they  are  imported:  San 
Jose,  Puerto  Barrios,  Izabal,  Puerto  Estrada  Cabrera,  and  Panzos. 
Immigrants  and  tourists  are  subject  to  this  tax,  but  are  not  required 
to  pay  same  if  they  deposit  their  firearms  in  the  customhouse  at  port 
of  entry  and  obtain  them  on  leaving  the  country,  provided  this  is  done 
before  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  time  of  making  the  deposit. 
After  the  expiration  of  one  year  the  firearms  are  forfeited  to  the 
municipality. - An  executive  decree  of  the  Government  of  Guate¬ 

mala  adopts  the  provisions  contained  in  the  rules  and  regulations 
proposed  by  Great  Britain  to  avoid  COLIJSIONS  AT  SEA. 


On  March  9,  1913,  President  Auguste  signed  the  decree  reorganiz¬ 
ing  the  DEPARTMENT  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS.  Accordmg 
to  the  new  arrangement  the  following  divisions  or  bureaus  have  been 
created:  Diplomatic  bureau,  consular  bureau,  juridical  bureau, 
ceremonial  and  precedence  bureau,  disbursing  bureau,  and  bureau 

of  archives. - The  department  of  commerce  has  just  put  into 

effect  for  the  purpose  of  helping  commerce  a  temporary  measure 
allowing  the  verification  of  perishable  merchandise  for  approximative 
duties.  The  department,  however,  reminds  importers  that  the 
treasury  officials  and  customs  collectors  will  not  take  into  account 
in  the  approximative  detailed  statements  the  decreased  duties  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  conventions  of  the  Republic  with  France,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States  if  contrary  to  the  exact  terms  of  these  conven- 
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tions;  the  requests  for  verification  for  approximative  duties  are  not 

accompanied  by  certificates  of  origin. - The  following  cablegrams 

were  exchanged  between  the  Haitian  and  Venezuelan  Governments 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  official  unveiling  at  Caracas  on  March  1, 
1913,  of  the  statue  of  Alexandre  P6tion,  a  Haitian  patriot,  who  played 
an  important  r6le  in  the  struggle  for  Venezuelan  Independence  under 
Bolivar:  “At  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  I  have  the 
honor  to  inform  your  Excellency  that  we  have  to-day  officially 
unveiled  the  statue  of  P6tion  in  affectionate  remembrance  of  the 
Haitian  Republic.  (Signed)  Andara,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.” 
In  response  to  this  message  the  secretary  of  state  of  Haiti  cabled  as 
follows:  “Haitian  Government  and  people  much  touched  by  proof  of 
sympathy  given  the  country  by  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Petion. 
In  their  name  I  warmly  thank  the  Venezuelan  President  and  people 
and  send  best  wishes  for  the  development  of  the  cordial  relations 
existing  between  our  two  countries.  (Signed)  L6ger,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.”  During  the  centennial  celebrations  held  in  Vene¬ 
zuela  in  June  and  July,  1911,  the  Venezuelan  Government  decreed 
that  a  square  in  Caracas  should  be  named  after  P6tion  and  his  statue 
erected  upon  it  in  commemoration  of  the  services  he  rendered 

Venezuela. - The  Moniteur  Officiel  of  March  12  publishes  the  text 

of  the  convention  on  the  exchange  of  postal  parcels  without  declara¬ 
tion  of  value  concluded  between  Haiti  and  France  and  ratified  by 
the  Haitian  legislative  body  August  27,  1912,  and  signed  by  the 
President  of  Haiti  on  March  6,  1913.  The  cost  of  a  postal  parcel 
weighing  5  kilograms  (11  pounds)  between  France  and  Haiti  is  2 
francs  ($0.40).  In  the  negotiations  Haiti  was  represented  by  Mr. 
L6ger,  secretary  of  state,  and  Mr.  Edmond  L6pinasse,  secretary  of 
the  treasury  and  commerce,  and  France  was  represented  by  Count 
d’Arlot  de  Saint-Saud,  resident  minister  at  Santo  Domingo  in  charge 
of  the  legation  at  Port-au-Prince. - The  first  autobus  of  the  Auto¬ 

mobile  Transportation  Co.  of  Port-au-Prince  was  put  into  com¬ 
mission  on  March  20.  The  bus,  which  holds  16  passengers,  runs 

through  the  principal  streets  of  the  capital. - The  last  rail  on  the 

branch  line  from  Port-au-Prince  to  St.  Marc  was  laid  on  the  6th  of 
March  by  the  National  Railroad  Co.,  which  is  now  undertaking  the 
final  work  looking  to  the  completion  of  the  line  which,  according  to 
the  department  of  public  works,  was  to  be  opened  to  public  traffic 
by  the  end  of  March.  The  completion  of  this  new  line  brings  the 
length  of  the  railroad  lines  built  by  the  company  to  159  kilometers 
(98  miles),  distributed  as  follows:  Gonaives-Ennery  (open  to  traffic), 
33  kilometers;  Cap  Grande  Riviere  (open  to  traffic),  23  kilometers; 
Port-au-Prince  to  St.  Marc,  103  kilometers.  The  company  is  at 
present  planning  a  line  from  Gonaives  to  Gros  Morne,  which  it  intends 
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to  undertake  in  the  near  future. - The  secretary  of  agriculture 

recently  addressed  a  report  to  the  President,  in  which  he  states  that 
he  has  been  informed  that  the  coffee  and  cacao  trees  are  not  giving 
their  normal  yield,  in  spite  of  the  incontestable  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  that  an  e})idemic  has  attacked  the  coffee  trees  of  the  county  of 
Jacmel.  The  secretary  informs  the  President  that  an  agiicultural 
exjiert  has  been  sent  to  this  region  to  make  a  re])ort  on  the  condition 
of  the  trees,  which  wull  he  submitted  shortly.  In  looking  for  the 
contributing  causes  to  this  condition  the  secretary  finds,  first,  that 
the  peasants,  left  to  themselves  without  any  instruction,  do  not 
farm  according  to  scientific  methods  and  consequently  exercise 
less  care  for  the  develojnnent  of  their  plantations,  and,  second,  that 
plants,  like  creatures,  are  affected  not  only  by  the  clhnate  and  sea¬ 
sons,  but  also  suffer  from  diseases.  An  appropriation  has  been  voted 
in  the  budget  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school,  and  the 
department  has  negotiations  under  way  to  engage  professors  from 
abroad  to  give  instruction  in  the  latest  scientific  agricultural  methods. 
The  minister  believes  that  in  the  meantime  steps  should  be  taken  to 
j)rotect  these  industries,  and  projioses  the  organization  of  a  sort  of 
traveling  school  of  agriculture  and  that  professors  be  sent  from  place 
to  place  in  the  coffee-producing  regions  to  teach  the  producers  how  to 
improve  their  plantations  and  also  how  to  prune  the  trees  in  order 
to  free  the  branches  from  suckers  which  absorb  all  the  sap  which 
should  go  to  form  the  fruit  or  berry.  The  secretary  also  proposes 
the  establishment  of  experimental  agricultural  fields  in  the  coffee 
and  cacao  producing  regions  to  teach  the  farmers  in  the  locality  the 
rudiments  of  scientific  farming.  The  President  heartUy  approves 
the  plans  submitted  by  the  secretary  of  agriculture  to  initiate  the 
Haitian  planters  into  scientific  methods  of  cultivating  cacao  and 
coffee,  the  two  principal  products  which  form  the  basis  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country. — — A  decree  was  signed  by  the  mayor  of  Port-au- 
Prince  and  approved  by  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  changing  the 
name  of  Port  or  Pav6e  Street  to  Dantes  Destouches  Street  in  honor 
of  the  late  Dr.  Dantes  Destouches,  an  eminent  physician  of  Port-au- 

Prince. - The  President  of  the  Republic  signed  a  decree  on  March 

19,  1913,  regulating  the  program  of  studies  of  the  first  and  second 
year  of  primary  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  and 
country  districts.  The  school  hours  are  from  10  o’clock  m  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  noon  and  from  1  to  4  in  the  afternoon.  Special  attention 
is  being  given  to  the  improvement  and  dissemination  of  education 
in  Haiti.  A  bill  was  passed  last  July  increasing  the  salaries  of 
teachers  and  establishing  a  manual  training  school  for  boys  at  Port- 
au-Prince  and  an  agricultural  school  in  the  Department  of  the 

West. - A  board  of  hygiene  has  been  organized  in  Port-au-Prince 

for  the  purjiose  of  inspecting  the  milk  sold  in  the  city  and  visiting 
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the  slaughterhouses,  hosj)itals,  cemeteries,  factories,  and  all  other 
public  or  private  establishments  when  necessary,  assisted  by  the 
justice  of  the  peace.  The  director  of  the  service  of  hygiene  or  any 
delegate  approved  by  the  mayor  will  make  a  monthly  report  to  this 
official  on  the  condition  of  these  })laces.  Those  who  do  not  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  the  board  of  hygiene  will  he  reported  to  the 
justice  of  the  peace  and  ])unished  according  to  the  law  in  effect. 


El  Nuevo  Tiemj)0,  an  important  daily  newspaper  published  in 
Tegucigalpa,  states  that  there  exists  in  Honduras  an  immensely 
fertile  and  unpopulated  region  containing  an  area,  approximately,  of 
16,900  square  kilometers,  known  as  the  “MOSQUITIA  HONDU- 
RENA”,  comprised  between  the  Segovia  River  on  the  east,  the 
Aguan  River  on  the  west,  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  north,  and 
the  Department  of  Olancho  on  the  south.  The  zone  referred  to 
is  exceedingly  rich  in  natural  wealth  and  contains  numerous  navi¬ 
gable  streams  which  empty  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Some  of  the 
lands  of  this  territory  are  especially  adapted  to  agriculture  and 
stock  raising,  and  it  has  been  roughly  estimated  that  the  wooded 
section  of  the  district  contains  90  million  pine  trees,  45  million 
mahogany  trees,  and  about  14  million  other  trees  of  different  kinds. 
The  approximate  value  of  these  trees  as  they  stand  in  the  forest  is 
25  cents  each  for  the  pine,  $5  each  for  the  mahogany,  and  5  cents  each 
for  the  other  trees,  or  a  total  value,  in  round  numbers,  of  $248,900,000. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  the  region  in  (juestion  is  very  great,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  natives  who  live  along  the  shores  of  the  Patuca 
River  or  any  of  the  streams  of  this  section  can  pan  out  enough  gold 
in  a  day  from  the  auriferous  sands  of  these  streams  to  enable  them 
to  live  in  comfort  for  a  considerable  time.  Sarsaparilla,  rubber, 
coconut  groves,  and  wild  banana  plants  are  also  found  in  great 
profusion  in  this  region,  the  coconut  groves  and  the  banana  plants 
reproducing  themselves.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  an  abundance 
of  fibrous  plants  everywhere,  and  excellent  grazing  for  stock  on  the 
river  plains.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  region  referred  to 
grass  is  available  for  the  maintenance  of  more  than  200,000  head  of 
cattle  annually.  The  navigable  rivers  which  cross  the  Honduran 
mesquite  territory  are  the  Aguan,  the  Tinto,  the  Segovia,  and  the 
Patuca.  The  climate  of  this  part  of  Honduras  varies  from  quite  hot 
at  the  coast  to  temperate  and  pleasant  in  the  interior,  a  gradual  slope^ 
speaking  generally,  occurring  from  the  seacoast,  inland. - The  pro- 
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posed  MILITARY  LAW  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras  makes  military 
service  obligatory  on  all  Honduran  male  citizens  of  sound  health, 
unless  otherwise  exempted,  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40  years.  The 
army  is  divided  by  this  law  into  active  and  reserve  troops,  the  active 
troops  consisting  of  soldiers  from  20  to  30  years  of  age,  and  the 

reserve  troops  over  30  and  up  to  41  years  of  age. - A  subvention  of 

100  pesos  per  month  has  been  granted  to  the  HOTEL  which  Mrs. 
Luisa  B.  de  Meza  has  established  at  Comayagua,  under  the  condition 
that  said  hotel  is  to  give  preference  to  the  lodging  of  Government 
officers  and  diplomatic  agents  in  transit  through  Comayagua  and 
bearing  the  recommendation  of  the  proper  officials  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. - Sr.  Don  Alberto  Membrefio,  minister  of  the  Republic  of 

Honduras  in  Washington,  has  advised  the  Monthly  Bulletin  that, 
in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  February  28  last,  the  Congress  of 
Honduras  has  approved  the  contract  made  with  Mr.  Rene  Keilhauer 
for  the  construction  of  the  section  of  the  PAN  AMERICAN  RAIL¬ 
WAY  corresponding  to  Honduras.  This  section  of  railway  will 
cross  the  Departments  of  Choluteca  and  Valle,  and  connect  the  line 
with  the  section  of  the  railway  to  be  built  by  the  Republics  of  Sal¬ 
vador  and  Nicaragua. - The  Gaceta  Oficial  of  Tegucigalpa  pub¬ 

lishes  some  interesting  STATISTICS  in  which  the  population  of 
Honduras  on  December  31,  1911,  is  estimated  at  566,017  souls,  as 
compared  with  553,446  on  the  same  date  of  1910,  or  an  increase  in 
1911  of  12,571  inhabitants.  The  births  in  1911  numbered  21,825  as 
compared  with  20,447  in  1910,  or  a  gain  in  1911  over  1910  of  1,378. 
The  deaths  in  the  Republic  in  1911  were  10,620  as  compared  with 
10,135  in  1910.  The  marriages  in  1911  numbered  2,114  as  compared 
with  1,987  in  1910,  or  an  increase  in  1911  as  compared  with  1910  of 
127.  The  number  of  electors  in  the  Republic  in  1911  was  107,850. 
In  1911,  771  steamships  and  2,444  sailing  vessels  entered  the  ports  of 
Honduras,  and  705  steamers  and  2,412  sailing  vessels  cleared  from 
said  ports.  The  number  of  passengers  entering  the  ports  of  the 
country  in  1911  was  8,245,  and  the  number  of  those  leaving  was 
6,140.  In  1911  there  were  killed  in  the  slaughter  houses  of  the 
Republic  47,777  head  of  cattle,  30,857  hogs,  and  68  sheep.  The 
municipal  receipts  for  the  year  1911  amounted  to  1,271,553  pesos, 
and  the  municipal  expenditures  to  869,937. 
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According  to  the  Mexican  Herald  a  bill  is  to  be  introduced  into 
the  Mexican  Congress  authorizing  the  entire  reorganization  of  the 
department  of  fomento.  A  new  department,  to  be  named  the 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  COLONIZATION,  is 
to  be  formed  while  the  former  department  of  fomento  is  to  be 

called  the  department  of  trade  and  industry. - From  the  same 

publication  it  is  learned  that  well  No.  5  of  the  Compania  Mexicana  de 
Combustible,  in  the  Topila  district  of  Tamaulipas  came  in  some  days 
ago  and  has  since  been  capped.  The  estimated  flow  is  50,000 
BARRELS  OF  OIL  A  DAY.  Oil  was  struck  between  the  depths 
of  2,200  and  2,500  feet.  Preparation  is  now  being  made  for  the 
provision  of  tankage  and  transportation.  The  oil  will  likely  be 

transported  in  barges  to  Tampico  for  refining  and  sale. - For  the 

purpose  of  importing  Mexican  BEEF  CATTLE  AND  BANANAS 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  Republic  to  the  United  States  the 
Gulf  Coast  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.  has  been  organized,  with  offices  in 
Galveston,  Texas.  The  new  company  will  operate  exclusively  in 
connection  with  the  Associated  Tropical  Plantation  Co.  and  the 
Gulf  Coast  Plantation  Co.  These  two  companies  own  and  operate 
the  Filisola  and  La  Tabasquena  plantations  in  the  State  of  Veracruz, 
said  to  be  among  the  best  in  the  Republic  for  the  production  of 
bananas.  They  are  reached  by  the  Coatzacoalcos  and  Uspanapa 
Rivers,  which  have  sufficient  depth  for  steamers  of  ocean-going 
draft  to  run  direct  to  the  wharves  and  load  cargo.  The  new  company 
has  recently  completed  about  15  miles  of  railway  connecting  the 
various  parts  of  the  plantations,  supplied  with  suitable  cars  and 
oil-burning  locomotives.  The  Norwegian  steamship  Alabama  has 
been  chartered  and  will  ply  between  Galveston  and  Puerto  Mexico, 
making  the  trip  in  about  72  hours,  with  cargoes  of  bananas  and  cattle, 
about  twice  a  month.  The  company  expects  to  charter  another 
steamer  within  a  short  time,  and  a  weekly  service  will  then  be  estab¬ 
lished. - AN  EQUESTRIAN  STATUE  to  the  memory  of  Jose  Maria 

Morelos  Pavon  will  be  unveiled  on  May  1  at  Morelia,  capital  of  the 
State  of  Michoacan.  The  date  chosen  is  the  centenary  of  the  taking 
of  Cuautla  by  the  troops  under  the  leadership  of  this  general.  The 
unveiling  ceremony  will  be  performed  by  the  governor  of  the  State, 
and  the  civil  and  military  authorities  and  numbers  of  invited  guests 

from  other  parts  of  the  Republic  will  attend. - The  death  of  Lie. 

Rafael  de  jMba,  a  NOTED  MEXICAN  POET,  occurred  on  April  6. 
During  his  lifetime  Lie.  de  Alba  for  many  years  was  secretary  to  the 
government  of  Tepic,  but  had  lately  taken  up  his  residence  in  the 

City  of  Mexico. - The  director  general  of  lighthouses  has  decided 

to  establish  a  branch  of  the  department  at  Ensenada,  Territory  of 
Lower  California,  to  supervise  and  care  for  the  LIGHTHOUSE 
and  the  different  maritime  signals  to  be  erected  for  the  safety  of 
navigators  in  the  waters  about  Punta  Ensenada  and  the  Island  of 

Todos  Santos. - The  planting  of  6,000  TREES  on  the  road  from 

Mexico  to  Pachuca  has  been  completed.  The  work  was  undertaken 
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under  the  supervision  of  the  inspector  of  roads  of  the  department  of 

communications. - At  the  anniversaiy  commemoration  in  Puebla 

on  April  2  the  NEW  CITY  MARKET  was  opened.  It  had  been 

in  course  of  construction  for  three  years  and  cost  $500,000. - The 

director  general  of  agriculture  has  completed  the  distribution  of 
313,000  FRUIT  TREES  imported  from  the  United  States,  Europe, 
and  Japan  to  the  435  applicants.  The  trees  imported  from  the 
United  States  and  France  comprised  chiefly  ajiples,  peaches,  apricots, 
pears,  plums,  and  olives.  Seedless  oranges  and  plums  are  among 

those  imported  from  Japan. - The  Mexico  Tramways  Co.  has  com- 

pletetl  the  double-tracking  of  the  section  on  TLALPAM  ROAD 
between  hacienda  de  San  Antonio  Coapa  and  Iluipulco.  Construc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  lines  between  Mexico  City  and  Toluca,  and  also  to 
Puebla,  is  progres.sing.- — — The  department  of  telegraphs  of  Mexico 
City  has  commissioned  Ing.  Benigo  Guerrero  to  proceed  to  Sonora 
to  inspect,  anti,  if  satisfactory,  take  over  the  NEWLY  CON¬ 
STRUCTED  LIGHTHOUSE  on  the  isla  de  Pajaros,  close  to  the 

port  of  Guaymas. - Work  is  again  to  be  started  in  constructing 

the  railway  to  connect  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Oaxaca  with  the 
Tehuantepec-Salina  Cruz  line.  Tlacolula  is  the  point  where  con¬ 
struction  is  to  be  resumed. - According  to  a  report  of  United 

States  Consul  C.  A.  Miller,  at  Tampico,  shipments  of  CRUDE  PETRO¬ 
LEUM  from  that  district  steadily  increase.  During  the  last  quarter 
of  1912  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  of  crude  oil  amounted 
to  1,568,169  barrels  and  through  the  Tuxpam  consular  agency 
1,337,182  barrels.  In  addition  the  Waters-Pierce  refinery  has  been 
taking  about  6,000  liarrels  and  the  railway  company  about  12,000 
barrels  daily.  A  conservative  estimate  of  crude  oil  shijiped  from  and 
consumetl  in  the  district  during  the  December  quarter  is  placed  by 
the  consul  at  5,000,000  barrels. 


NICARAGUA 


The  American  of  Bluefiehls  states  that  the  cordobas,  the  new 
COINS  for  Nicaragua,  were  placed  in  circulation  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  the  latter  part  of  March  last  by  the  National  Bank  of  Nica¬ 
ragua.  These  coins  circulate  freely  and  are  received  everywheie  at 
par.  The  people  of  the  Atlantic  coast  district  of  the  Republic  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  coins  of  Central  and  South 
America,  the  value  of  which  was  regulated  by  the  bullion  value  of 
the  silver  contents,  and  while  fluctuating  to  some  extent  was  a  fairly 
stable  currency.  The  establishment  of  a  nonfhictuating  currency  for 
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Nicaragua  by  the  loan  bankers  formed  a  part  of  the  loan  contract 
entered  into  by  the  Nicaraguan  Government  and  the  New  York 
bankers.  At  Managua,  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  a  ruling  was 
made  during  the  latter  part  of  March  to  charge  a  commission  of  1^ 
per  cent  for  exchanging  5,000  cordobas  or  over  for  dollars,  and  1  per 
cent  commission  for  exchanges  of  100  cordobas  to  5,000  cordobas. 
Bank  bills  representing  cordobas  have  been  placed  in  circulation  in 

different  ])arts  of  the  countiy. - The  LIGHTHOUSE  TAX  at  Pearl 

Lagoon,  which  was  formerly  collected  from  steamers  entering  Blue- 
fields,  has,  under  an  order  of  the  department  of  fomento,  been  dis¬ 
continued.  The  lighthouse  which  caused  the  collection  of  this  tax 
was  erected  anti  is  maintained  by  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  and  taxes 
derived  from  same  according  to  the  ruling  of  the  department  can  not 

be  considered  as  port  charges. - The  Diario  de  Nicaragua  (daily  of 

Nicaragua),  the  publication  of  which  was  discontinued  some  time 
ago,  is  again  being  issued  in  Managua  under  the  direction  of  Sr.  Juan 

Bautista  Prado.  Tlie  publication  is  nonpolitical. - The  Pan 

American  FRUIT  AND  FIBER  Co.  at  Rio  Grande,  Nicaragua,  is 
under  the  management  of  Claude  D.  Bingham.  The  company  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  development  of  the  fruit  and  fiber  industries  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  region  and  is  employing  the  latest  approved  methods 

in  fruit  culture  and  fiber  extraction. - Since  the  first  of  the  present 

year  the  ATLANTIC  FRUIT  CO.,  with  general  offices  at  11  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  has  established  for  its  Nicaraguan  division  sailings 
from  Pearl  Lagoon  for  New  York  via  Port  Limon,  Colon,  Jamaica, 

and  Cuba,  every  alternate  Sunday. - The  Nicaraguan  Commercial 

and  liOgging  Co.  at  Bluefields  operates  GASOLINE  VESSELS  be¬ 
tween  Bluefields  and  points  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  on  the  Prinza- 
pulca  River,  with  a  special  fast  steamer  sei-vice  to  the  Oconguas,  Pis 

Pis,  Bana  Cruz,  and  Suina  mining  districts. - According  to  tlie 

press  of  Nicaragua  the  General  Syndicate  of  American  Research  of 
Paris,  operating  in  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  has  for  its  object  the 
study  of  industrial,  agricultural,  mining,  and  timber  prospects  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  development.  The  syndicate  proposes  to  centralize 
propositions  of  this  nature  in  order  to  bring  them  to  the  attention 
of  French  capitalists  through  separate  reports  and  estimates  that 
would  be  obtained  through  exploitation.  The  company  offers  its 
sendees  in  conducting  negotiations  for  the  purpose,  sale,  or  location 
of  lands,  the  establishment  of  agriculture  centem,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  mining  properties.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  plans,  technical  and  financial  reports,  and  railways  projects 
and  surveys  when  backed  by  European  capitalists,  and  to  contract 

for  and  finance  loans  in  Europe. - On  March  6  last  the  National 

Assembly  of  Nicaragua  approved  the  resolution  authorizing  the 
President  of  the  Republic  to  make  a  LOAN  of  $1,000,000. - A 
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thorough  investigation  has  been  made  and  a  report  will  be  prepared 
by  A.  Van  Scrivner,  a  civil  engineer  and  dredging  expert,  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  DREDGING  the  flats  and  bar  at  Pearl  Lagoon.  This 
report  is  to  be  submitted  to  capitalists  who  will  make  it  a  basis  for 

considering  the  undertaking  of  the  dredging  project  referred  to. - 

The  new  TARIFF  of  Nicaragua  became  effective  on  March  24,  1913. 


The  National  Assembly  of  Panama  has  authorized  the  President 
of  the  Republic  to  make  the  necessary  studies  to  determine  the  num¬ 
ber  of  miles  of  RAILWAY  which  it  would  be  beneficial  to  construct 
in  the  Republic  and  the  routes  of  the  same,  bearing  in  mind  the 
resources  the  country  has  at  its  command  and  the  best  advantages 
to  be  obtained  from  the  investment  of  public  funds  used  for  this 
purpose.  In  order  to  intelligently  arrive  at  the  facts  connected  with 
the  railway  construction  referred  to,  the  President  is  empowered  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  engineers  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the 
railways  and  branches  that  may  be  considered  to  be  to  the  interest  of 
the  Government  to  build.  The  President  is  further  authorized  to 
negotiate  a  loan  for  the  amount  required  to  carry  on  said  railway 
construction.  This  loan  shall  not  bear  interest  exceeding  6  per  cent 
annually,  and  the  amortization  of  the  same  within  a  period  of  50 
years  is  to  be  arranged  upon  the  best  possible  terms,  the  President 
being  authorized  to  pledge  the  revenues  of  the  nation,  if  necessary, 
in  guaranteeing  the  capital  and  interest  on  the  money  invested.  The 
Executive  is  empowered  to  build  the  railways  referred  to  adminis¬ 
tratively  or  through  contractors  as  he  may  deem  best  for  the  interests 

of  the  State. - ^A  law  has  been  enacted  by  the  National  Assembly 

of  Panama  granting  a  BOUNTY  of  2  balboas  for  each  quintal  of 
toquilla  straw  exported  in  the  form  of  manufactured  articles,  such, 
for  example,  as  Panama  hats.  The  President  of  the  Republic  is 
authorized  to  regulate  the  operation  of  the  law,  increasing  or  diminish¬ 
ing  the  bounty  in  such  a  way  as  he  may  deem  best  to  encourage  the 
development  of  the  toquilla  straw  industry  in  the  country.  When 
the  President  considers  that  the  industry  has  been  sufficiently  stimu¬ 
lated  and  is  able  to  care  for  itself,  he  is  empowered  to  abolish  the 

bounty. - The  BOUNDARY  of  the  district  of  Arraijan  has  been 

fixed  by  law  as  follows :  The  line  of  the  Canal  Zone  from  its  starting 
point  at  Venado  beach  to  its  intersection  with  the  Lirio  River,  and  up 
that  stream  to  its  source;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  summit  of 
the  Ahoga-Yeguas  hill;  thence  in  a  stra^ht  line  to  the  head  of  the 
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Naranjal  Canyon  and  down  said  canyon  to  the  Caimito  River  and 
down  that  river  to  where  it  enters  the  sea,  and  from  thence  along 

the  shore  to  the  Canal  Zone  at  Venado  beach. - President  Porras 

has  been  authorized  by  Congress  to  arrange  with  a  domestic  or 
foreign  company,  under  the  proper  guaranties,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  BANK  OF  ISSUE,  exchange,  and  discount,  with  a  mortgage 
department  annexed.  The  institution  will  be  called  the  “Bank  of 
Panama,”  is  to  have  a  capital  of  1,000,000  balboas,  and  is  prohibited 
from  beginning  business  until  50  per  cent  of  the  capital  is  paid  in. 
The  bank  is  authorized  to  issue  bank  notes  payable  to  bearer,  and 
will  be  required  to  publish  each  month  in  the  Gaceta  OfiCial  a  state¬ 
ment  of  its  assets  and  liabilities.  The  President  is  empowered  to 
make  a  contract  for  a  term  of  40  years,  during  which  period  the 

Government  agrees  not  to  issue  bank  notes  payable  to  bearer. - A 

recent  message  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  the  National 
Assembly  recommends  that  the  Government  of  Panama  be  given  the 
right  to  intervene  in  the  CONSERVATION  OF  NATURAL  RE¬ 
SOURCES  of  the  Republic,  among  which  are  mentioned  forests  on 
Government  and  unappropriated  lands,  vegetable  ivory,  rubber, 
liqu'd  amber,  balsam,  chicle,  medicinal  products,  animals,  foodstuffs, 
live  stock,  mines,  wate  courses,  petroleum  deposits,  etc.  One  of  the 
clauses  of  the  proposed  law  provides  that  no  contract  made  in  regard 
to  natural  resources  shall  extend  over  a  period  of  40  years,  and  that 
the  exploitation  of  natural  resources  shall  be  made  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  State. - The  National  Assembly  of  the  Republic  of 

Panama,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  President  Porras, 
has  increased  the  appropriation  for  the  celebration  of  the  FOURTH 
CENTENARY  of  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  by  Vasco  Nunez  de 
Balboa  from  30,000  to  150,000  balboas.  The  exposition  grounds  will 
be  near  the  site  of  the  old  city  of  Panama.  The  inauguration  will 
take  place  on  January  21,  1914,  and  the  exposition  will  remain  open 
until  May  31  of  the  same  year. 


El  Diario  of  Asuncion  states  that  construction  work  will  soon 
begin  on  the  large  IRON  BRIDGE  between  Concordia,  Argentine 
Republic,  and  El  Salto,  Uruguay,  thereby  opening  up  an  all-raU 
route,  via  the  Northeastern  Uruguay,  and  the  Northwestern  Argentine 
Railways,  between  Asuncion  and  Montevideo.  To  make  up  this 
route  a  number  of  railways  are  made  use  of,  among  which  are  the 
Paraguay  Railway  from  Asuncion  to  Encarnacion,  and  the  Argentine 
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and  Uruguayan  Railways  from  Encarnacion  to  Concordia  and 
Montevideo.  This  railway  route,  with  its  connections  places  four 
countries  in  direct  rail  communication  with  each  other,  namely, 

Paraguay,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil. - Sr.  Enrique  Astengo 

of  Asuncion  has  sold  170  leagues  of  LAND  in  the  Paraguayan  Chaco, 
about  half  of  which  is  located  opposite  the  federal  capital,  to  the 
Farquhar  syndicate.  The  land  sold  is  covered  with  different  kinds 
of  valuable  timber.  It  is  said  that  the  Farquhar  syndicate  pro¬ 
poses  to  construct  a  railway  through  these  lands  and  to  build  a  port 
opposite  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  Asuncion,  as  well  as  to  erect 
saw  mills  and  tanning  factories  at  convenient  points  on  the  land  in 

question. - Preliminary  negotiations  have  been  made  between  the 

Belgian  minister  and  the  Government  of  Paraguay  for  the  drawing 

up  of  an  EXTRADITION  TREATY  between  the  two  countries. - 

.tVn  agricultural  census  recently  taken  at  Colonia  Elisa  shows  that 
the  principal  crops  cultivated  in  that  colony  are  tobacco,  maize, 
mandioca,  alfjdfa,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  pineapples,  oranges, 
mandarins,  and  bananas.  The  mandarins,  bananas,  and  pine¬ 
apples  are  principally  exported  to  Rosario  and  Buenos  Aires,  but 
of  late  a  growing  demand  for  these  products  has  been  noted  in 
Asuncion,  and  it  is  predicteil  that  at  no  distant  date  a  large  domestic 

trade  w^ill  be  built  up  with  the  capital  of  the  Republic. - The 

PACKING  IIOl'SE  (saladero)  at  Villa  Concepcion  commenced  oper¬ 
ations  during  the  latter  part  of  last  February  with  a  stock  of  cattle 

on  hand  and  contracted  for  estimated  at  10,000  heath - Statistics 

published  in  the  Diario  of  Asuncion  show  that  in  1910  Paraguay 
produced  13,000,000  pounds  of  TOBACCO,  as  compared  wnth 
75,285,000  pounds  growm  in  Brazil,  and  31,000,000  pounds  harvested 

in  Argentina  during  the  same  year. - Tlie  press  of  Paraguay  states 

that  Dr.  II6ctor  Velazquez,  minister  of  Paraguay  in  Washington, 
has  been  commissioned  to  arrange  for  the  participation  of  the  Para¬ 
guayan  Government  in  the  Panama-Pacific,  and  the  Panama-Cali- 
fornia  EXPOSITIONS,  which  will  be  held  in  San  Francisco,  and  San 

Diego,  Cal.,  respectively,  in  1915. - A  recent  executive  decree 

required  the  registration  of  all  Paraguayan  citizens  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  45,  who  are  subject  to  military  duty,  in  accordance 
with  the  law  making  MILITARY  SERVICE  comi)ulsory  in  the 

Republic. - A  large  RAILWAY  BRIDGE  over  the  Parana  River 

between  Encarnacion  ami  Posadas  has  been  planned  by  the  railway 
company  to  take  the  place  of  the  railway  ferryboat  traffic  now  in 

operation  between  the  two  points. - According  to  notices  of  the 

Paraguayan  press  preliminary  steps  liave  been  taken  by  the  federal 
Government  looking  to  the  CODIFICATION  of  the  laws  of  the 
country.  The  work  is  in  charge  of  a  commission  of  jurists  a])pointed 
by  the  minister  of  justice. - The  Revista  del  Paraguay  is  the  title 
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of  a  new  publication  established  at  Asuncion  by  Sr.  Kamon  Lara 
('astro  and  Dr.  Vitriato  Diaz-Perez,  devoted  to  history,  science,  art 
and  biography.  The  publication  will  be  issued  ever}'  two  montlis, 
and  is  the  only  magazine  of  this  character  at  j)resent  published  in 
Paraguay.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  60,000  valuable  docu¬ 
ments  unedited  in  the  national  archives  of  the  republic,  many  of 

which  will  be  treated  of  in  the  Revista  referred  to. - Dr.  II6ctor 

Vel&zquez,  minister  of  Paraguay  in  Washington,  has  kindly  furnished 
the  Monthly  Bulletin  with  the  following  data:  The  SUPREMK 
(’OURT  has  been  definitely  organized  by  the  appointment  of  doctors 

Manuel  Burgos,  F61ix  Paiva,  and  (laspar  Villamavor  to  the  bench. - 

The  office  of  JUSTICE,  WORSHIP,  and  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 
made  vacant  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  F61ix  Paiva  to  the  supreme 
courL  has  been  filled  temporarily  by  Dr.  Eusebio  Ayala  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  foreign  relations. - Dr.  Luis  Alberto  llaedo  has  been 

appointed  secretary  of  the  LEGATION  of  Paraguay  in  Montevideo, 
and  Dr.  Moises  S.  Bertoni  delegate  to  the  (Mngress  of  AGRICIR.- 
TURAL  DEFENSE  held  in  ^lontevideo  in  April  last. - IMMIGRA¬ 

TION  to  Paraguay  is  increasing  and  many  requests  for  lands  are  be¬ 
ing  made  for  colonization  purposes. - Dr.  Fulgencio  R.  Moreno  has 

been  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  and  MINISTER  plenipotentiary 
of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  near  the  (Joveinments  of  Chile  and 

Peru. - Dr.  Apolinario  Real,  ex-member  of  the  supreme  court,  has 

been  appointed  attorney  general  of  the  Republic. - The  Govern¬ 

ment  of  Paraguay  has  decided  to  partici])ate  in  the  ADRJA'l  IC 
EXPOSITION  to  be  held  in  Vienna  during  the  middle  of  the  present 
year,  and  hiis  apjiointed  the  consul  of  Paraguay  in  Vienna,  Sr.  Leo 

Hirsch,  to  represent  it  officially. - Paraguay  will  be  represented 

bv  Sr.  Arnoldo  Schoch,  charge  d’affaires  of  Paraguay  in  Paris,  at  the 
INTERNATIONA!.  CUSTOMS  STATISTICS  CONGRESS  to  be 
held  in  Paris. - Count  Jorge  de  Monceau  de  Bergendal  will  repre¬ 

sent  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  in  the  conference  for  making  more 
uniform  COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS,  which  is  to  be  held  in  the 

city  of  Brussels. - Dr.  ('ecilio  Baez  was  chairman  of  the  fifth 

committee  of  the  International  CONGRESS  OF  JURISTS  which 

met  in  Montevideo  recently. - During  a  recent  session  of  the 

('ongress  of  Paraguay  a  HOMESTEAD  BILL  was  introduced,  the 
main  features  of  which  are  as  follows:  The  Government  is  authorized 
to  give,  free  of  charge,  to  citizens  of  the  Republic  who  are  not  owners 
of  lands,  and  to  foreigners  declaring  themselves  immigrants  and 
willing  to  accept  the  conditions  of  the  grant,  an  area  of  land  in  no 
case  to  exceed  45  acres  on  the  condition  that  they  will  establish  a 
homestead  thereon.  The  grant  further  provides  that  the  land  can 
not  be  sold,  mortgaged,  or  transferred,  except  in  case  of  inheritance; 
that  it  can  not  be  held  for  debt  contracted  by  the  grantee  either 
86268— Bull.  5—13—9 
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bofore  or  subsequent  to  his  ownei’ship;  where  owned  by  man  and 
wife,  in  ease  of  divorce  the  land  becomes  the  sole  property  of  the 
one  to  whom  the  custody  of  the  children  is  {jiven  by  the  court;  in 
case  of  death  of  the  man  or  wife  the  property  shall  pass  to  the 
survivor  regardless  of  the  children;  in  case  of  death  of  both  parents, 
the  oldest  son  inherits-,  provided  he  has  been  declared  the  heir  by  a 
public  document,  otherwise  the  estate  shall  be  divided  accordin};  to 
the  common  law,  beinj;  sold  for  division.  Persons  acquiring;  such 
homestead  shall  within  two  years  of  possession  build  a  house  and 
cultivate  the  land,  the  extent  of  such  improvements  to  be  determined 
by  the  executive  power  in  each  case.  Applications  for  such  home¬ 
steads  are  to  be  made  to  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  and  not  more 
than  one  lot  may  be  granted  to  any  one  person.  The  bill  further 
provides  for  the  purchase  of  fiscal  lands  in  addition  to  those  already 
owned,  but  limits  expropriation  of  lands  for  this  purpose  to  four 
square  leagues.  Shoidd  the  bill  become  a  law  it  will  doubtless 
stimulate  immigration  to  Paraguay  very  materially  and  greatly 
encourage  farming  on  a  small  scale. 


The  Government  of  Peru  has  contracted  with  the  Bank  of  Peru 
and  London  of  Lima,  with  branches  at  Callao,  Iquitos,  Piura,  Chic- 
layo,  Pacasmayo,  Trujillo,  Huaras,  Huacho,  Cerro  de  Pasco,  Huan- 
cayo,  Chincha  Alta,  Ica,  Mollendo,  and  Arequipa,  to  form  a  corpora¬ 
tion  under  the  name  of  RECAITDADORA  de  I^IPUESTOS  (Col¬ 
lector  of  the  Revenues)  with  a  capital  of  £1,500,000,  to  collect  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  four  years  the  FISCATj  REVENUES  formerly 
paid  to  the  Compania  Nacional  de  Recaudacion  (National  Collection 
Company)  on  alcohol,  sugar,  mab'hes,  revenue  stamps,  and  registra¬ 
tion  fees,  chattels,  sealed  paper,  licenses  at  Lima  and  Callao,  transfer 
fees,  paper  used  in  imposing  fines,  port  dues,  opium,  tobacco,  and 
denatured  alcohol.  River  and  port  dues  and  wharfage  charges  are  not 
to  be  collected  by  the  company.  The  company  agrees  to  loan  the 
Government  up  to  £  1 ,245,000,  secured  by  7  per  cent  interest-bearing 
treasury  bonds  payable  to  bearer.  The  company  is  to  receive  for 
its  services  a  commission  of  1  per  cent  on  the  amount  collected  after 
deducting  working  expenses.  The  company  is  also  authorized  to 
contract  with  the  departmental  and  municipal  boards  and  public  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  collection  of  their  revenues.  The  management  of  the 
company  shall  be  entrusted  to  a  board  of  nine  directors,  six  of  whom 
shall  be  selected  by  the  shareholders  and  three  by  the  Government, 
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one  of  the  latter  number  to  be  managmg  director  and  at  least  two  of 
the  directors  to  be  native-born  Peruvians.  The  company  is  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  payment  of  all  fiscal,  departmental,  and  registra¬ 
tion  charges.— — The  BANK  OF  PERIJ  AND  LONDON,  the  main 
office  of  which  is  at  Lima,  Peru,  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  £500,000 
and  a  reserve  fund  of  £300,000.  The  balance  sheet  of  this  bank  on 
December  31,  1912,  showed  the  following  liabilities  and  a.ssets:  Lia¬ 
bilities — Capital  and  reserve  fund,  £800,000;  unpaid  dividends, 
£1,221;  rediscounts,  £14,191;  profit  and  loss,  £64,558;  and  current 
accounts,  time  deposits,  bills  payable,  etc.,  £4,611,399,  makmg  a  total 
of  £5,491,369.  The  assets  consisted  of  cash,  £645,077;  bonds,  loans, 

and  (liscounted  bills,  £2,136,451,  and  other  assets,  £2,709,841. - 

The  PERUVIAN  GEOGRAPHIC  CONGRESS,  with  headquarters 
in  Lima,  Peru,  has  adopted  resolutions  recommending  the  encouraguig 
of  the  teaching  of  geography  in  the  country,  the  establishment  of  chairs 
of  geography  in  the  universities  of  Peru,  an  improvement  of  the  plan 
of  teaching  geography  in  the  Republic,  the  selection  by  competitive 
contest  of  a  geography  of  Peru,  the  preparing  of  popular  geographic 
maps,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  geography  among  adults 

in  Peru. - The  National  AGRICULTURAL  AND  VETERINARY 

SCHOOL  at  Santa  Beatriz,  Peru,  was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  practical  and  scientific  instruction  in  agriculture  and  veteri¬ 
nary  surgery  to  young  Peruvians  interested  in  these  studies  and  in 
order  to  supply  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  agricultural 
foremen  and  veterinary  experts.  To  be  admitted  to  the  school  the 
candidate  must  have  the  prescribed  educational  qualifications,  be 
between  16  and  20  yeais  of  age,  physically  sound,  and  obtain  a  schol¬ 
arship  by  competitive  examination  from  the  department  in  which  he 
resides.  The  school  opened  its  course  for  the  present  school  year  in 
April  last  with  the  largest  number  of  students  ever  admitted  to  its 
classes.  The  complete  course  covers  a  period  of  five  years.  A  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  students  having  the  requisite  qualifications  are  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  school  without  the  presentation  of  a  scholarship  upon  the 

payment  of  £6  annually,  plus  laboratory  fees. - A  new  WIRELESS 

TELEGRAPH  tow'er,  the  “Encanto,”  has  been  erected  and  put  into 

service  in  the  Putumayo  region. - The  Department  of  Ayacucho 

has  been  authorized  by  the  Peruvian  Congress  to  contract  for  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  Pampas  River. - The  official  news¬ 

papers  of  Peru  of  January  24  and  31  and  February  8  last  contain 
presidential  decrees  regulating  strikes  and  strikers,  certain  obligations 
being  imposed  upon  the  employer  and  the  employee  for  the  purpose 

of  protecting  the  public. - The  MILITARY  SCHOOL  of  Peru  has 

been  reorganized  so  as  to  admit  each  year  into  the  school  for  drill 
and  instruction  a  battalion  of  infantry,  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  a 
section  of  light  artillery. 


Tlirough  the  courtesy  of  Sr.  Federico  Mejia,  minister  of  the 
Itepuhlic  of  Salvador  near  the  (Jovernment  of  the  United  States  in 
Washinglon,  tlie  Moxtiilv  Bulletix  is  advised  that  Sr.  Carlos 
Melendez  succeeded  to  the  PRESIDENCY  of  the  Republic  on  the 
death  of  the  late  President,  Dr.  Manuel  E.  Araujo,  and  that  Dr. 
d'eoilosio  Carranza  became  fimt  desif^nate.  Col.  .Jos6  Maria  Peralta 
Ea<;os,  second  designate,  and  Sr.  Samuel  Luna,  third  designate* 
Uie  cabinet  of  President  Melendez,  appointed  under  a  decree  of 
March  26  last,  and  installetl  into  office  on  the  next  day,  is  as  follows: 
Dr.  Francisco  Martinez  Suarez,  secretary  of  foreign  relations,  j)ublic 
instruction,  and  justice;  Sr.  Samuel  Luna,  secretary  of  the  interior, 
public  works,  and  charities;  Dr.  Ramon  Garcia  Gonzalez,  secretary 
of  finance,  public  credit,  and  agriculture;  and  (’ol.  Jos6  Maria 

Peralta  L.,  secretary  of  war  and  marine. - The  National  Assembly 

has  elected  Dr.  Manuel  Castro  Ramirez  justice  of  the  Republic  of 
Salvador  in  the  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  COURT  OF  JUSTICE,  and 
Dr.  Victor  Jerez  ('IlIEF  JUSTICE  of  the  supreme  court  of  Salvador 

for  the  term  H)]J-1!)15. - The  following  appointments,  according 

to  advices  received  from  Sr.  Jos6  Alfaro  Moran,  consul  of  Salvador 
in  New  York,  have  recently  been  made  in  the  diplomatic  and  con¬ 
sular  service  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador:  Dr.  Enrique  Borja,  min¬ 
ister  in  Guatemala;  Dr.  Carlos  A.  Meza,  secretary  of  the  legation  in 
Washington;  and  Dr.  Rafael  V.  Castro,  consul  general  at  Ham¬ 
burg. - The  WEIjLS  FARGO  EXPRESS  CO.  has  arranged  with 

the  Salvador  Railway  (’o.  to  establish  the  exj)ress  business  between 
Salvador  and  the  United  States,  and  the  connections  of  the  express 

com|)any  with  the  rest  of  the  world. - The  new  ORPHAN 

ASYLl’M  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador  will  have  a  capacity  for  700 
children.  The  jjropert}'  has  large  grounds  and  is  valued  at  40,000 
])esos.  Plans  have  been  made  for  the  erection  of  cement  and  stone 

buildings. - On  the  forenoon  of  February  4  of  the  current  year,  the 

day  of  the  assassination  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador, 
the  MESSAGE  which  he  intended  to  present  to  Congress  was  revised 
and  signed  by  him.  In  this  message  the  late  President,  Dr.  Manuel 
E.  Araujo,  reviews  the  principal  events  .occurring  under  Ids  admin¬ 
istration  during  the  previous  year.  In  1912  the  receipts  of  the 
hospital  fund  were  1,317,479  pesos  and  the  expenditures  1,293,557, 
lea\’ing  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  of  23,922  pesos, 
which,  added  to  the  balance  brought  over  from  1911,  made  the  cash 
on  hand  in  this  fund  at  the  beginning  of  1913  amount  to  88,866 
pesos.  During  the  year  1912  special  attention  was  given  to  the 
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encouragement  of  education.  The  Federal  (lovernment  invested 
during  that  year  33,0.50  pesos  in  buildings  and  grounds  for  public 
schools.  From  March,  1911,  to  December  31,  1912,  primary  schools 
to  the  number  of  86  were  established  in  the  llepuhlic.  Higher  educa¬ 
tion  also  received  the  careful  attention  of  the  Government,  the  State 
having  supported  during  the  past  year  16  colleges  and  awarded  a 
large  number  of  scholarsliips.  The  total  revenues  of  the  Republic 
in  1912  amounted  to  14,445,731  pesos  as  compared  with  12,350,874 
pesos  in  1911.  Of  the  receipts  in  1912  the  sum  of  8,324,869  pesos 
represented  import  duties  and  1,400,894  exi)ort  duties.  The  public 
debt,  wliich,  on  March  1,  1911,  amounted  to  33,-500,000  pesos,  wa^ 
reduced  at  various  times,  so  that  on  December  31,  1912,  it  amounted 

to  27,894,336  pesos. - In  1912  the  following  sums  were  collectetl 

by  the  principal  CONSULATES  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador:  wSan 
I'rancisco,  $4,798;  New  York,  $4,287;  Hamburg,  $3,243;  London, 

$2,721;  Paris,  $2,774;  Livei’pool,  $2,316;  and  Genoa,  $1,-529. - The 

value  of  the  furniture  and  equipment  of  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  of 
the  Republic  of  Salvador  at  the  close  of  1912  was  69,678  pesos,  of 
which  amount  20,095  pesos  were  in  the  Department  of  San  Salva¬ 
dor. - Sr.  Jose  ^yfaro  Moran,  formerly  acting  consul  of  Salvador 

in  New  York,  has  been  appointed  CONSUL  of  that  country  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  entered  upon  the  performance  of  Ins  duties 
as  such  on  March  27,  1913. 


The  bureau  of  labor  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay  is  coiulucting 
an  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  number  of  artisans 
and  laborers  employed  in  the  industries  and  commerce  of  the  Re])ub- 
lic,  the  hours  worked,  the  wages  paid,  health  conditions,  etc.  About 
3,000  establishments,  rejjresenting  40,000  workmen,  have  already 
been  visited,  and  an  INDUSTIilAL  CENSUS  is  expected  to  be 
completed  within  a  period  of  six  months.  The  investigation  so  far 
has  shown  that  organized  labor  in  Uruguay  works  eight  hours  a 
day. - Steps  are  being  taken  throughout  the  Republic  for  the  cele¬ 

bration  of  the  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  of  the  liberty  march 
across  the  country  led  by  the  patriot,  Gen.  Venancio  Flores. — —Since 
1890  the  city  of  El  Salto,  Uruguay,  has  been  one  of  the  princi])al 
APICULTURAL  CENTEIIS  of  the  Republic.  One  beekeeper,  Sr. 
Antonio  R.  Malaquina,  who  has  a  number  of  colonies  of  Italian  bees, 
produced  at  last  spring’s  harvest  4,000  kilos  of  an  excellent  quality 
of  honey.  There  are  a  large  number  of  beekeepers  in  this  neighbor- 
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hood  havin';  only  a  few  hives,  and  the  yield  of  honey  has  always 
l)een  very  larj^e  ])er  hive  and  of  a  line  quality.- - The  bureau  of  edu¬ 

cation  ])roposes  to  establish  in  Montevideo  two  OPEN-AIIi  PRI¬ 
MARY  SCHOOLS,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  If  the  experiment 
of  operating  these  schools  is  successful,  efforts  will  be  made  to  estab¬ 
lish  similar  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  Republic. - A  German 

company  has  been  organized  to  operate  a  line  of  steamers  between 
Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Asuncion,  and  other  fluvial  ports,  using 
PpyrROLEUM  as  a  fuel.  The  first  of  these  vessels  is  an  800-ton 
boat  called  Hennann  Krahb,  with  a  speed  of  from  10  to  12  miles 
an  hour.  These  vessels  will  sail  under  the  Uruguayan  flag. — —A 
ROAD  CONGRESS  has  been  organized  in  Montevideo.  The  Con¬ 
gress  is  divided  into  three  sections:  (1)  Survey,  construction,  and 
conservation  of  roads;  (2)  road  legislation;  and  (3)  plans  for  financ¬ 
ing  road  improvements. - A  new  BANK  has  been  founded  in  Mon¬ 

tevideo  under  the  name  of  “Banco  de  Cauciones  y  Credito.”  The 
capital  is  200,000  pesos  with  the  right  to  increase  it  to  1,000,000 
pesos.  One  of  the  departments  of  the  bank  will  deal  with  the  loan¬ 
ing  of  money  to  farmers  and  stockmen. - The  Official  Gazette  of 

the  Republic  of  Uruguay  of  March  14,  1913,  contains  the  full  text 
of  the  MINING  CODE  recently  promulgated  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic.  The  law  embodies  several  important  reforms  that 

have  been  urged  for  a  number  of  years. - A  decree  has  been  issued 

authorizing  the  department  of  posts  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay 
to  make  a  sjiecial  issue  of  150,000  STAMPS  each  of  the  denomina¬ 
tions  2,  4,  and  5  centavos  in  commemoration  of  the  approaching 
celebration  of  the  centennary  of  the  “Instructions  of  Artigas.” 
These  stamps  are  to  bear  engravings  historically  related  to  the 
centenary  referred  to,  and  according  to  the  decree  were  to  be  placed 

in  circulation  between  April  4  and  20,  1913. - Work  on  the  PAN 

AMERICAN  RAILWAY,  the  construction  of  which  was  temporarily 
suspended  in  March  last,  has  been  commenced  with  renewed  activity 
and  an  increased  force  of  workmen  and  employees.  The  Trinidad 
to  Durazno  section  will  be  opened  to  traflfic  in  a  short  while,  and,  if 
necessary,  the  com])any  will  tloubtless  be  granted  a  reasonable  exten¬ 
sion  of  time  in  which  to  complete  and  open  to  traffic  the  entire  line. 
The  Pan  American  Railway  will  also  construct  a  port  for  coastwise 
trade,  and  has  agreed  to  settle  agricultural  colonists  on  40,000  hec¬ 
tares  of  land  along  its  lines  between  Colonia  and  San  Luis. - The 

department  of  foreign  affairs  has  issued  a  decree  establishing  the 
PAN  AMERICAN  (X)MMITTEE  under  the  direction  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  state  of  Uruguay.  This  committee  is  composed  of  Drs. 
Juan  Zorilla  de  San  Martin,  Jos6  Espalter,  Jacobo  Varela  Acevedo, 
Serapio  del  t’astillo,  ami  Aristides  Dellepiane,  the  latter  being  the 
secretary  of  the  committee.  The  duties  of  the  committee  are  to 
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carry  on  negotiations  looking  to  the  approval  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  International  American  Conferences,  suj)ply  data  to 
the  Pan  American  Union  for  its  works  and  publications,  submit  })lans 
that  it  may  deem  desirable  to  the  interests  of  the  Union,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  communication  with  this  institution. 


VENEZUELA 


An  executive  decree  of  March  24  last  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  four  METEOROLOGICAL  STATIONS  in  the  Repiiblic  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  places:  Merida, Ciudad  Bolivar,  Maracaibo,  and  Calabozo,  which 
points  represent  geographic  centers  of  the  country  adapted  to  the 
study  of  meteorology.  A  knowledge  of  meteorological  conditions  in 
the  different  zones  of  the  nation  will  be  a  great  help  toward  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  natural  wealth  of  the  coxmtry,  and  especially  of 
agriculture,  stock  raising,  and  allied  industries.  Daily  reports  from 
the  stations  referred  to  will  be  made  by  telegraph  to  the  astronomical 
and  meteorological  observatory  in  Caracas,  and  a  written  report 
embodying  a  r6sum6  of  the  work  of  the  different  stations  will  be  sent 

to  the  Caracas  observatory  monthly. - j:\n  appropriation  of  4,000 

bolivares  has  been  made  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  repair 
of  the  HIGHWAY  from  Duaca  to  Barquisimente  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  can  be  used  for  automobile  traffic.  The  widening  and  drainage 
of  the  La  Guaira  highway  has  also  been  undertaken  b}-  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  works. - The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  pur¬ 

chased  40  copies  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Elias  Toro  entitled  “THROUGH 

THE  GUAYANA  FORESTS”  (Por  Las  Selvas  de  Guay  ana). - The 

President  of  the  Republic  has  ordered  that  upon  the  completion  of  the 
TELEGRAPH  LINE  from  Bobures  to  Torondoy  a  line  be  constructed 
between  Aguada  Grande  and  Sicjuisique  in  cooperation  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  District  of  Urdaneta  and  the  citizens  of  the  municipality 

of  San  Miguel. - Gen.  Juan  Vicente  Gomez,  President  of  the  Republic 

of  Venezuela,  has  extended  the  time  requested  by  the  \^NEZUELAN 
DEVELOPMENT  CO.  (Ltd.),  successors  to  the  Venezuelan  Oilfields 
(Corporation  Co.  (Ltd.),  until  January  2,  1914,  for  the  completion  of 
the  contract  made  by  that  company  with  the  Venezuelan  Government 

on  December  10,  1909. - In  accordance  with  paragraph  4  of  article 

66  of  the  public-land  law  of  Venezuela,  the  sum  of  10  bolivares  per  each 
1 ,250  hectares  has  been  provisionally  fixed  for  the  granting  of  permission 
and  registration  for  the  exploitation  of  the  COAGULATED  LATEX 

of  the  trees  known  as  Pendare  and  Arbol  de  vaca  (Cow  tree) . - The 

United  States  Immigration  and  Steamship  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
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has  submitted  a  proposition  to  the  Government  of  Venezuela  concern- 
in"  the  construction  and  equipment  of  1,750  miles  of  RAILWAY  in 
VenezTiela  at  the  rate  of  $40,000  per  mile,  or  a  total  expenditure  of 
$70,000,000,  in  exchange  for  choice  agricultural  Government  lands 
at  $3.07  per  hectare.  The  proposal  is  part  of  a  scheme  to  operate 
30,450  miles  of  modern  railway  in  South  America  reaching  countries 
that  have,  approximately,  75,000,000  inhabitants.  The  principal 
links  of  the  proposed  line  are  from  Caracas  to  Bogota,  and  thence  via 
Lima,  La  Paz,  and  Rio  Janeiro  to  Buenos  Aires.  The  correspondence 
of  the  company  with  the  Government  of  Venezuela  relating  to  this 
j)roposed  cojitract  is  contained  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  Caracas  of 
M  arch  11,  1913.  The  Government  of  Venezuela  declined  the  pro¬ 
posal  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  submitted,  giving  the  reasons  for 
same  in  an  interesting  communication  dated  March  11,  1913.  The 
])lan  also  embraced  an  extensive  colonization  scheme  by  which 
()()(),()00  immigrants  were  to  be  settled  along  the  proposed  railway  in 
the  limits  of  the  Republic.  According  to  the  geographer  Codazzi, 
Venezuela  contains  154,250  square  kilometers  of  cultivable  lands, 
333,982  s(piare  kilometers  of  lands  suitable  for  stock  raising,  and 
58,954  kilometei-s  of  lands  that  can  not  be  utilized  for  agricultural 
and  stock-raising  purposes.  The  Government  of  Venezuela  expressed 
its  <lesire,  in  the  answer  to  the  Immigration  (^o.,  that  foreign  capital 
should  flow  into  the  Rejniblic,  and  suggested  that  capitalists  inter- 
est(*d  in  the  investment  of  funds  in  the  country  study  the  Venezuelan 
laws,  mak(‘  a  careful  examination  of  conditions,  and  secure  exact 
data  conc('rning  the  investment  of  funds  in  railway  and  other  enter¬ 
prises. - Dr.  Santos  A.  Dominici  has  been  appointed  MINISTER  of 

Veneziiela  near  the  Governments  of  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Great 
Britain. - Sr.  Lino  Duarte  Coll  has  been  appointed  CONSUIi  GEN¬ 

ERAL  of  Venezuela  at  Havre,  France,  and  Sr.  Adolfo  Dupouy 

CONSUL  GENERAL  at  Antwerp,  Belgium. - Sr.  Aniceto  Lopez 

('asanova  has  been  appointed  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
to  take  the  place  of  Sr.  Ramon  Hurtado,  who  has  been  given  the 

post  of  consul  of  Venezuela  at  St.  Nazaire. - Sr.  Juan  Vicente 

Camacho  has  been  appointed  C30NSUL  of  Venezuela  at  San  Juan. 
F.  R.  -  -The  Venezuelan  Government  has  granted  a  mining  conces¬ 
sion  to  Dr.  Ascanio  Xegretti,  covering  an  ASBESTOS  mine  located 
in  the  district  of  Valencia,  State  of  ('arabobo. 


